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ftttncUvenesft. Sniuetiiue U will be i 

than it is now, what lii^tinj; puliliu betieritctors were Ibe I 

who laid out that cliMruiing wa\k ami drive 

Bend, which we Imve i^hmleiitd ns tlii; Bim 

shoiilil uiit stijp where it dwit. Tlinl nluno i^ a mt^re froi 

weni. It should he extended to take in ihe whiile circle 3 

hlufFs thul line h[>t)i sides uF our rivpr valley. Then wc si 

have one nf the tno»t vamd, luvely and picturesque dril 

be finiiid anywhere in tliL- west. .\ud sucli a drtvu \ 

greatly hasten the time, sure to cniru; wuicr or 

when ail our bluffs and liills will he crowned with 

residences. 

Turuiug from the material to the spiritual side of I 
progress made diiriug the fifteen years pai^t, it !it interestiiigl 
Dutice the steady growth nud developuieut nF iiur pul 
schciolo, (he establish iiieiit of our prnspemus 8choi>l nf Mu; 
the eiilargeitieut uf tie liu-rary activities n( the eity iu t 
ways, and eajiefially thu much earnest work that has 1 
done to promote the moral welfare of the community. 

Probably tlie most uiisatisfaiitory side of the mural life i 
Ann Arbor during these years, it^ thai whieh has bad to (' 
with the matter uf lemperanee. Xut that we have bad lut^ 
iutemperanco here thau iu the average town of this siae. 
think we have not had more. But with our student populd 
tiou and our important educational interests we otigbt to b 
had far less. Indeed we ought to have had none nt all. 
greatest blot ujHm our city'x fair name has been and ia o 
eaWns. These are the conimnuily's wnr^L fun, the Univert 
ty'9 worst foe. We have done much in these Hfteeu years ! 
the way of effort to get nd of them. We have tried to g_ 
prohibition in the state, and have failed. Wo have tried ^ 
get local option in the county, and have failed. We h 
talked A gooti deal and worked a little in the direcliou nf ti 
to get the legislaturu to protect the LIniversity, and pci 
tbe other state institutious of tearuirig. by forbidding the 8 
of litiuor within a radius of live miles around them. '" 
movemeut seemed at first In have Korue promise ID it. 
faculty and friouda of the SormnI 8ehool at Ypsllanti m 
ready to join us in our effort. But when a little oppoaitiof 
and (I few obNtacles arose in our way we grew discouraged a 
rather weakly abandoned the movement. I cannot but hi>| 
that it will sometime be revived agaiu, and with aufHciet 
courage and detenu I nation to carry it to suceess. 

We ought to be spurred to iiifreased effort by Ibe i 
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bit some uf tbp other lending university towns of the country 
fav« fought till' nalouu Imttle Khd have conquered, 

Beyurul yi-urs ngo Cftmbridge, the si-at of Harvard Uiii- 
city tive ur six timo;) as large its Ann Arbiir, went 
^U> tiie t'lmicKt fur pniliihitiuii, und after a very hard light 
Kin tliP victory und cloacd every saloon. 
1 Itbaca, the seat of Cornel! Univereiiy. after a struggle 
^lijtsh laiitt'd ypitrt^, cArried the dtiy for [irohibitioii. 

Obcrlin has proiiihitinu. Gvauston. the seat u! the 
Jtortli west era Ilniversily, lias priiliibiliiiii. The new Uiiiver- 
Kty of C'hicngo IB lowited t believe in the prohihitiou liistrict 
t Hyde Park, 

Ann Ai'biir uitght to follow tlic good example!! set her. 
f she refiisee lo close her saloons she puts the University here 
inder seriuuH dii^advautage as compared with thcae other iusti- 
pltions; for there are few parents who, as between two iiuiver- 
Ues of equal merit, will not choose the one where there are 
D aaloODR with their teiiiptatioue. 

Of course it is gratifying that there is as much temper- 
e sentiment in Ann Arbor as there is, It is gratifying 
ML there is all the wliile so much temperance sentiment in 
i University. But no one who is a friend either to the 
Pniversity or the lown should rest for a moment aa long as the 
ind blight of a single saloon remuina in our rnidst. 
There are a great inauy other things looking to the 
1 elevation of society which a retrospect over the last 
MQ years shows that we need. But I must take time to 
Utiou only one more. 

We need le»« partiznuship and less corruption iu our city 

plitiCH. These two things go hand in hand. So many men 

I partiians first and temperance men second ! purtixans 

A and citizens second ! making the moral interests of the 

umunity subordinate to the success of a party ticket, aud 

a party ticket made up gi shamefully worthless uora- 

Must this partizan^hip in city elections go on ? Or has 

B next fifteen years something better for us? I am happy 

r Bay that as the result of some earnest calling of public 

' Uttion to this matter there have been of late some signs of 

Piativeraent. Let us each do what we can to push it for- 

It is the unanimous voice of our wisest statesmen aud 

!ut« of Hocial and political economy everywhere that muui- 

i politics should everywhere be divorced from slate and 

ional politics, and ^ibould be carried on distinctly and 

ely with the interests of the municipality iu view, since the 



probleiuB of nmnk-ipul mauagemeiit are ftlmfist wliolly diSm 
ent from tlioee of state and aationat politics. If we 
ouglily iiittiigiirate this reform in Anu Arbor it will be j 
immeuse service to llie city politicjilly, financially aud i 
ally. If our Municipal League organized a year ago will lei 
vigoronfly in this direction it will put tbe whole communij^ 
under obligation to it. 

A word about the cliurf.heH and the religioiiB life of I 
vity during the years of my acquaintance with it. Sinct 
came two or three new religious societies have been urgani 
and three or four societies have built new houses of worsbig 
There have not been many revivals, so called, but there h^j 
been what I suspect is always much better, namely, 
steady, nuiet, faithful religious work, aud a consequent steadfl 
and healthy prosperity in the churches. All the churches <i 
the city have been steadily active, and active in many v 
All have carried forward with zeal their own local, hom 
work, and at the same time all have lieeu generally active i 
discbargiug their duties of watch-care over the students « 
their faith who were here in attendance upon our iustitutiot 
of learniug. Aud so the religious life of the town has fa 
good. I doubt if there are many towns in which the churcl 
attendance has averaged higher in pniportion to tbe populaj 
tion, or where the influence of the churches has been relaj 
lively stronger. 

I may be mistaken, but I think I can see indications o 
some theological progress, some slight lowering of seclariaaj 
walls and fences, some little softennig of religious prejudiceB«l 
some perceptible increase of charity and the spirit of brother- 1 
hood amoug the churches of the city, during these fifteen 
years. For example, I think that (he line between Protestant 
and Catholic is a little less sharp than itwaa fifteen years ago ; 
flud also that the line between orthodox aud liberal is a little 
less sharp. This is something. But there is room for a good 
deal of improvement still. 

II is something that the different evangelical churchea 
are so cordial toward each other, and are willing to hold union . 
meetings and in other ways co-operate. But may we not hope 
that the time will come when this fraternity and this co-oper- 
ation shall be made as wide as Christianity, instead of being 
limited to the evangelical name? In nearly all of these fifteeu 
years we have hud an annual union Thank8giviug service in 
the city. Why in that service should there not be n union of 
all, or of all who are willing lo join? Why at least should 
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only one ohunjli or gtotip a 

churches under the loving care and providence of God, 80 
lliat tiiey alone ueed lo voice llieir grulitudc for tlie year'a 
blessingf? May not Cbriatiaiis worship iind sing and be 
thaukl'ul together even if they cauuot recite the 8»iiie creed t 
It seeiiia as if we ought to leai'u a lesson froiu the great Parlia- 
ment of Keligiona. There " Baptiat and Brahman, Presby- 
terian and Parsee, Methodist and Moslem " worshipped side 
by Bide ; and nobody was injured, but all were made better 
men because for a time they foi^t their more superficial dif- 
ferences in their deeper agreements. With euch an example 
before uh, BUrely iu Aun Arlwr all of us who claim lo be 
Christiuua ought to be wiliiug at least once a year to sing and 
thauk God together, eveu if some of us do call ourselved lib- 
(iral Christians and sotne orthodox Cbristiaoa. Will not this 
come before another fifteen years has passed away ? 

It is something that during all tliese years the miniaCers of 
the town have been able to work together with much good 
feeling in charitable enterprizes, in temperance, and in social 
reforms. But why stop with these? Is it not about time to 
add religion ? Why can we not have a regular weekly minis- 
ter's meeting lo which the Unitarian miuister and the Catholic 
minister shall be invited? Even if we don't all think alike, is 
not that the very reason why we should come together to com- 
pare notes, to leurn from each other, and to cultivate that 
greatest of all the Christian graces, charity ? 

II. I pass now to a few thoughts connected with the his- 
tory of the University during the fifteen years of my residence 
here 

I have already said that the stuiJent att<!ndance has more 
than douhled iu this decwJe ami a half. I recollect that 
when I came the University eurollraeni was eleven or twelve 
hundred, and that was so far beyoud almost any other institu- 
tion in the land, that people were amazed at it. But it has 
gone on increasing from year to year until lust year it rose to 
twenty-six or twenty-seven hundred. Nor has this increase 
been caused by a lowering of standards, but it has been 
achieved simultaneously with an elevation of standards in most 
departments. 

Four years ago it was my fortune to spend some time in 
,£!ngliuid. On visiting Oxford I took pains to compare the 
of study in the literary colleges tnere, and the require- 
laents there for matriculation and for degrees, with our courses 
tf study and our reijuiremeuts for matriculaliunand fordegreea 
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here. And 1 foimd, to my surprise, that a degree there, i 
Englaud'a most renowned ITuiveraity, meaut ug a rule, pr« 
nearly a year le8S of work than it meaos in Micliigau Univei, 
eity. You may be aure that I came home prouder than I haii 
ever been of an iustitution in which such work was bein^" 
required and done. 

Many of the best buildings of the University have been 
erected during these years, ^ — amoug them the Museum, the 
maiu Library, the Physical and Physiological, and Mechaiiio( 
Laboratory buildings, large additious to the Chemical, Cilrt 
Eugineering and Law buildiugs, the two Hospitals, and t" 
Gymuasium — a loug and important list for so short a period 
time. 

Two considerable plots of ground have been bought b]^ 
the University within the aajue penoil— that on which t\a 
Hospitals have been erected, aud the Athletic Field. T^L 
first of these it is to be hoped has ended forever the periodu 
agitation of the question of the removal of a part or all of tb^ 
Medical Department of the University to Detroit; and I 
second has kiudled a new aud wider interest among the atofl 
deuts in athletic spurts and physical culture, — a kind of cutT 
ture which iu the past has been quite too much overlooked. 

Nothing iu connection with the University has moreini 
eated me iu these years than the experiment iu co-educatio^ 
which it has been working out. Educated myself in a colle^ 
where young women were not allowed, I observed the reaulti 
here closely, and for a time with some uncertainty. But I 
must confess that the uucertaiuty has passeit away. After fi 
t«en yearii of the closest possible watching of the experimenfel 
on all its sides and iu all its bearings, I aiu convinced that thai 
highest and truest form of college educatiou for both yuuugJ 
men and young women is co-education. It is beneficial I 
young womeu; it \a equally beneficial to the young men 
refines aud euuobles both. It gives each juster views of the 
other. It fits each belter for life. 

I must say, however, that I see what seems to me one 
serious lack iu the form which co-education, up to this time, 
baa taken here. That lack appears in the abseuce of women in 
the University Faculty of Instruction. Thus our co-educatioD 
aa yet is ouly partial and one-sided. To make it complete and 
rounded, I cuuugt but believe that all these young womeu and 
these young men should come under the influence and instruc- 
tion, during theee formative student years, not of men only, 
but also of wise, cultured aitd noble .wotuea. 
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onl^ one tiling more la connection with the Uaiverslty 
have I time to speak. TKat ia its iDoral aod religioug life. In 
tbia I liKve Datiirallj felt n deeper internet than in anylliing 
else. OF course, oF anything looking like sectarianism within 
the University's walls, I have been jealous. Bui with every- 
thing calculated to strenglheu the moral life of the students, 
or to deepen their reverence for religion in its purer and higher 
aspects, I have been profoundly in eyinputhy. 

It has been gratifying to see «o many of the professors 
earing for religion, regularly attending and supporting the 
various churches, and active in various ways in religious work. 
This is as it ought to be. It has been gratifying and en- 
couraging to find so cordial relations existing between the 
churches and the University, and so many students attending 
the different churches. Of course, I have been most glad to 
find young men and women accepting the form of faith that 
seems t« me truest, aud attending religious services here. But 
to those who cannot accept our gospel and who do accept 
another, I have ever said.Oo where you belong, and God bless 
you; help support the church you believe in; do what in yon 
lies to make that church a moral power in the community, and 
in the lives of the students who attend it. 

It has been gratifying to see growing up within the past 
iw years n new form of relationship between the churches of 
the city aud the students. I refer to that effected by the erec- 
tion of church houses or guild buildings, to serve as social 
headquarters for the students connected with the various 
religious denominatiuniii. Harris aud McMillan halls, with 
their excellent appointments of libraries, reading rooms, gym,- 
nasiums, social rooms, halls for public assembly, and so forth, 
have been built and fitted up by the Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian churches of the state, and steps have been taken by one 
or two other denominations looking in the same direction. 
We may well wish that this movement may go ou until every 
important denomination in the country, our own included, 
shall have a religious home for its students here. Naturally 
each denomination desires to throw around its own young peo- 
ple such protection as it cau. How much better that it should 
send them to a place like this where they may have the many- 
ided advautagRs of a great University, and then give them 
protection of a religious home here, than to do them the 
-long injustice of compelling them to get their education at 
small sectarian college, where the horizon of thought is 
-ily limited in go many ways. 
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annng aii ui« years c 
exUted hent auutbur fir^ni/itliim oominjf sLill nnkrcr tn tU 
Btuil«;DU tbtin tb<f chtiroh<?!<, uui) pogsemiD;; pcrliapa large 
oppui'tiiiiities for iiiflueocing llieir moral auU religious livt 
I menu tlie SliiilenU" Christinu A^«)cmtiou. In its care 
therefore I have felt a very deep interest from the Itegiru 
Agaiu aud again, as the years have gone (>u, I have 1 
stirred and thrilkd as I have thought uf thd alniost unpam, 
leled opportunities for doing good that were ufFt-rtHl to U mi 
religious nasociatiou esiating in the midst of bo great n body a 
stniienta. And I have moat earnestly longed to see ii fiilfl 
alive, awake, faced to the siitirisu, equal to the great dBtnanifl^ 
and responsibilities resting upon it. 

In its earliest days 1 believe the Association Stood upoa J 
Boraewhat broad basis. But about the time I camo here f 
. made a cliange, and fince then has adinilt<;id nobody to fu9 
membership enccpt members wf evangelical cbiirchcB. 
result, its- work has of course l>een religiously narrow in ll 
scope, confining itself mainly to prayer meetings aud bibl 
classes of the old type, and hence reaching only a small pal 
of the students, and failing to he anything like mu gn^if 
moral power in the University as it ought to have been. 

But last year, under the leadorxhip of its more adTatt<H 
men, it took a long step abend. A strong effort was mads fl 
open its doors fully to all students who loved tbe CbrisHa 
ideal and were auimattnl by the Christian purpose; that la, I 
change tbe Association from a merelyevangelical organixatJoi 
and make it what according to its name it ought alwayt { 
have beeu, the CliriaHnn Association of the University — 
organization whose airii should bo to gather into itself I 
etilire Ch-rintinn life of tbe studeJita, The effort 
BUCceasFul; but only partly. Like so many good movemeiltal 
ended in a eompromise. Membprsbip wan upentHl to ', 
Christians without respect tu sect or name. But the leadiBl 
officios aud the ueutrnl management of the ar^)cinL!ou \ 
kept atill in the hands of persons of tbe evangelical, o 
tarian orthodox, faitb. This change was good, as f ar u | 
went, but it did not go far enough. 

It was so great an advant^e, however, uvi 
that it is already bearing fruit in a gratifying en largomeofcij 
work. The activities of the .\iisocialiuu are being pluint 
this yrar on a much broader scale aud in a ranch mure inclurij 
spirit thau ever before. The social work which tbe i 
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pan Isdornff is«1tng«tl](-r atlmirahlp. The nppnrti]tiitie» for 
liblH siudjr ufTureil ure [isrtioularlT large nod varied. 

But here limittitiixiK up|i(Jir. Kii far as 1 spe. nil ihis 
libl« stUtlT' is in claaKe Diiilor distioctly ortliodox iDBtruetiAn . 
^bcral ClimtiauiU' lia» always led m the 'xurltl's Bihlit»l 
dialanbip. Mi>r«^ nod mon- an; lilKtrnl vicn-fl of the Bible 
kHtifyliig tfietiiBelved al [lie bar nf ibe higher biblical cnti- 
Tho Stu<letit'« Chrialiaii Aieociali'^o should recnguiiw 
his. and ojwn its doors to biblical innriK-iion and study upoo 
Pbtrvl \iac* »a Wi-ll aa iipuu <irth»(Io% auil cvaagvliiml lines. 

Of coiim I nm pmfoundly npprecialive of the adranra 

Khieb the AfiNoctati»D hoM made. Btit I want it to go further. 

WXMt il In nilvance intti the clear siiiilijrht of aa 

solulely brrind and incliiiiivc Christianity. Will it do thi§? 

n ttdii thi.4 while Ht«ndingDD il» prem-nt mil v half -bn<ad basis? 

rith ilf (■.nilr..lwh"Uyin .>rth<.dox hands, will lihernl siudeiita 

nd iheiu^tdves enjoying etjnal freedom with their Drtlioilox 

rolh^-TsT Will thi'ir ihuugbt Iw muiie lully welcome? Can 

I be? Will liberal speakers bv iuviteil to speak in the meet- 

_9 of tbe a-t^ucialiiii). and Ui apeak fnwiy tbeir liberal views 

■ eraDg«lioj|l speakers ure invile<l In spenle frwly their evan- 

J vievs} And. as I have airi^ady »»^f:efted, aJniilft the 

|((eiHli!(l nnivi«iun« lliut arc maile for Bible study under 

Uig«lical inMructinn. will provision be tnaile. or allowed, 

• aueb study under liberal iuBtmciion ? The aiuwer t« 

» qDcstione I shall await, a» roa all will await, with deep 

^terest and tiuiicitude. 

Bwt of no future thing do I feel more ei>nfideDt than that 
• lime, sooner or later, unr great University, abMlutely 
aclarian by the very fact that it Iwhiuirs to the State, will 
^ve im aKncialinn as broad and inclusive as its entire relig- 
I life. May that good time conie mhui ! And may that 
Bciatiou tie the enlarged and gl<iri()e<I present Students' 

III. Thin brings me to the third and ia.it tltvisioo of my 
BhJMt— those recollections of my Ann Artior yean which 
lbn*r about tljia church, this religious boaie uf ours, our own 
Naturally, these recii lections are the moet Dumerons 
f M. Mid tuch as lay cloeeat to my heart. It would have 
t eaay to fill the whole hour with tbe^ alone. But per- 
,• ihst woiilil not liave been so pmfitahlc, as to take iu, aa 
> bftve done, the wider sweep of vi^iou. We began our 
fark LDp;thr:r, as fHiBtor and people, in the nM wtHid church 
t the comer of Fifth aud Ann streets — a oolable building in 
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the liJBtory of Ann Arbor, because it had l)oen bo long ocfll 
pied by llie First Methudist S'Kjiely, and in an earlti 
used through many years as the place for hulditig the Com 
men cements uf the University. Before I came the UiiitHrian 
Society had uccujiied the luiilding perhaps a dcisen yenn 
its first church home. It was there that my predecemur, B«i 
Charks Bri^hatii, did his faithful and al>le work. It waa 
strange, therefore, that you became uttuched to the pimce, asi 
did also in the four yeara of my ministry there. But 
buihling vtafi uhl and culd, and not welt located, and unsightly 
and we were all glail when tlie time came that we could hai 
another, more centrally aittialed, more comfortnhle and alti 
ive, more a home than that could ever be. All nf yoa wl 
were with us then know what it cost of courage, of determioi 
tion, nf self -Hncri lice, of liiil and bunlcn-bcaring together 
get the beautiful new home. We built our very hearts ii 
it« walls. You remember it all, and I think none of yaa 
gret u dollar of the money B|>eut or an hour of the loF 
labor given. We remember, too, with gratitude the help ^| 
came from eo many friendn outside. 

This substantial and l>«aulifnl church building, 
with its funiisliings and appointments for carrying oi) a 
sided religious work, iB one of the achievements of our ji 
togelSer, 

Another is the parwjnage, next door to the diurch, bui] 
and now entirely paid for. 

Another is our tiue aud growing church library. 

Anotlier, if I may speak of it here, and I thiuk I fittii 
may, for it could not have been done without you 
encouragement, and permission to use the time necessary 
its atlainment — another work of these years has been 
establisliment and successful carrying ou for eight years 
of the Unitarian, the maganine with which you are eu famil 
iar, which every month i-arries the word of your pastor and 
80 many otliera to a congregation of many thousand! 
tered from Maine to California, from Ann Arlior to Englsi 
and India and Japan. 

It is easy to see that the work done liy a nduister 
college town like ours inusl he in important renpects different 
from that of the ordinary minister. Or rather it must be tliat 
nf the ordinary minister witli an important plue. We have 
here two parishes. One is the local parish, which has essen- 
tially the same needs as those of parishes generally. The 
Other is the large student parish, made up of some hundreds of 
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'Rtlng men and women, away Erom "borne, spending the iroport- 
uiit years of tbeir college life liere. 'I'be oeeda of tbis jiarUb 
are peculiar. Tbese youDg pciple come here straugers. Tbey 
niu^t be searcbeil out, helped lo ucijtiaiiilunce, uiid into a social 
life that will be both pleaisunt ami elevaliug. They muat be 
prutecled as far as practicable from the leiiiptatioiis aod dau- 
gera tbat everywhere coufrout the yuuiig who are away from 
boine and home iutlueuccE. They luubt be hcl[ied in their 
Diorul aud religioua ctilture, — a kiud of culture mit lessiiuport- 
ant thftu tbe iutellectual, aud ihat ought tu go ever band in 
band with it. Especially urgent is tbe help required by many 
of them in their eSorU to liud a basi^ of religious faith that is 
ratioiial and stable, amidst tbe thfologJcal uverturuioge of our 

I have tried tu keep constantly iu mind the needs—uften 
the very different needs — of these two parishes, aud to shape 
Biy work as well as I could with a view to both. 

We have carried on all these years our regular Sunday 
morning and evening services, for puqioses of worsliip, relig- 
ious instruction, and moral and spiritual quickeniug. By 
means of these services we have sought to deepen and purify 
our own liveB, to lift up noble ideal» before the young men 
and womeu who were with us, and lo let shine in tbe cummun- 
iiy the light of a religious faith tbat we believe to he true and 
uplifting. We have tried ever to wed faith and intelligence. 
We have endeavored ever to moke reason religious aud religion 
reasonable. 

As a rule the Sunday morning service has had iu view 
primarily the home parish; and yet thit students have never 
failed to come mornings in such uumbers as tu make up nearly 
fifty percent, of our congregations, The evening servicea have 
generally been shaped primarily for tbe students, and here 
therefore the thoughts of education and instruction have been 
little more prominent tbau otherwise tbey would have been, 
'bug the evening diecDurses have naturally fallen to a greater 
less extent inio series. And since tu my thought religion is 
eomething very large, covering tbe whole upper side of man's 
life, therefore it is not strange that these courses of eveniug 
sermons have as the years have gone ou reached out and 
included a somewhat wide range of subjects, — some of ihera 
doctrinal, some historical, some biographical, some ethical, some 

Practical, some dealing with tbe Old Testament, some with tbe 
ew, some with tbe life and teachings of Jeans aud the origin 
iiftf the Christian church, some with comparative religion, some 
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with Liberal Ghnstianity in its vftrious forms, lome with 
genernl relij^iotia progress, dome with philauthro|iit!8 and aucial 
reform?, sorae with iiiudeiil lift-, euiiie with ciiaruuter biiildiug, 
many with questions of ciirrtut religious thougiit. 

Of courBB these series of sermons have itwiikeueil ilifTercDt 
degrees of interest, but it has been gralifyiug to fiud many of 
them crowding our place of worship from the openiug discourse 
to the closiug, stirring large numbers of young men uiid wonien 
to more earoest thinking, and producing effects, traces of whicli 
have continued to come to me for years. 

But we have not slopped with our Sunday services. 
UB a church is more thau a pulpit, however important the h 
nt the pulpit may be; and religion is larger thau tjuuday, bod 
ever well that priceless day may be spent. My own idea of 9 
church has always been of something many-eided, touching 1^ 
at many poinU, helptul in many ways, with phuea in it for 
and young, something for all to learn, work for all to do, idei 
for alt I o strive after, \Vu have tried to make ours such!] 
church us this — our common religious home, our 
school of trutli. our common sanctuary. To enable ui 
into practical realization this targe and many-sided concC'ptil 
of the church and of religion, we have found it neces 
employ many agencies — the book, the tract, the religioas p 
iodical, the Sunday sciiuol, tlie Bible class, the religious sU 
class of various kinds, the Unity Club, the lecture course, fe 
boys club, the the sewing school, the Young Men's Guild, t 
King's Daughters organization, the young people's religio 
meeting,— all these besides the regular Sunday service. 

Some of these agencies are ao important that I ought b 
say a separate word about them. 

First the Sunday school. We are quite too apt to thi 
of all Sunday school work us of slight value. But as a fact og^ 
Sunday school work throughout alt these years hus liecn plai 
as carefully as the work of our public schools, with the aim i 
view steadily not ouly of cultivating the religirjus nature 
the children, and forming helpful friendships and associatioia 
between them and their Huuday school teachers, but also witff 
the aim of giving to them systematic instruction in the Bible- 
its stories, its biographies, its history, the origin and growth a 
its various books, its ethical and religious teachings; and th«i 
beyond Ibis Bible knowledge, instruction also in religious hlsj 
tory, in religious doctrines, in the lives of noble i 
women of all time, in temperance, in kindness to animals, u 
duties at home, duties at school, duties to society, duties t 
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— iu sliorl iu all llie more iroportatit lini» nf knowled^ 
kh tend to hnilil uji character, and lay in the young dm 
's (or a pure, noble and enduring religious faitli. Is such 
k at th!a to l)(> lightly esteemed ? 

Our Stiidetitu' Bible Clas^ work too, carried on nine 
Dtba of each year. hae. in this decade and a half, covered a 
iff nuige of studies, in Biblical history aud criticism, in 
llpMrfttive religiou, in religious philosophy, in religious 
ttraphy, in the hi.ttury uf Chrtstianily, iu the firowlh and 
tBciplGa of the different »epts, in ethics, in clinnliee and 
P philanthropies. I think we can hardly over-estinial* the 
value to young men mid women of such inatructiou tun this, 
given conscientiously and steadily right on IFrora year to year 
through llip period of their lives when their characters are 
fomtiiig, and when their moral and religious principles and 
ideals are being shaped. I speak of the class the more freely 
becaunu for the past tliirteen years it liaE been taught not tiy 
me but my wife. Moet of you know the heart and thcenthu- 
«uisni,iinly a few of you kuowlhelabor.shehaaput into her task 
all ihrrse years. It is grntifj'ing lo know that the class lias met 
with such constant favor and success, .Sixty, seventy, eighty, 
a hundred, and aometime^ more than a hundred, keen young 
mtndii, nil alert for truth, comini: together mouth iift^r month 
and year after year for the study of the most important sub- 
ject cuiiuected with human life, may well be an iuspiratiun to 
the teacher, and a cause for rejoicing to ub all who love the 
truiii and believe that it is by the truth that men are to be 
saved. 

An associalion whose work has been indispensable lo our 
'«hurch life throughout nearly all our history since I have 
known you, has l>een our Ladies' Union. I shall never forget 
that it was this organization of our women that took the firel 
heroic step to ruioc funds for the new church home. The 
work of building, and especially the work of furnishing the 
new home when built, luuat have been seriously delayed but 
far its never-failing activity and devotion. Nor did its use- 
fulness cease with Ihe completion of the new church. It has 
always Iwen an important agency in the social, charitable, 
helpful, and intellectual life of the church. The courses of 
atudy tliat it has carried on for the last ten or a dozen years 
have been almost as varied and wide as those of the Bible* 
■clfl^. 

Fur the past half dozen years our large King's Daughters 
uatioD, made up of Unitarian young ladies both of the 
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town and the University, has been one of tlie most efficiuit 
and salisfactfliy of our urgauuatioDs, — its wurk being social, 
helpful, and religious. 

Oiir Young Men's Guild is also an ussucialion from trhich 
we hope luuch,— its aim l>eicg to draw all the young iiieu 
within our reach into acquaintance and comradeship, aud to 
carry on various lines of practical religious work. 

Our Uuity Club, organized the first mouth of my miulstry 
here, and hence now fifteen years old, has been tbrouj;li all 
this period perhaps the chief represeutative on the one hand 
of our social life, aud on the other of our literary or inicl. 
lectual, as ilistinguisLed frctm our religious life. Wb< 
tell the value of the work it has done, iu binding oiir 
people together, in bringing students into a«]uaintsii€e 
us, in furnishing to all, old and young, facilities for 
intercourse of the very best kind, in stimulating intelli 
activity among us all; aud in reaching a hand of fraternity 
across sectarian lines, to touch and draw into friendly relaliuuB 
with us many outsiders, many members of other churches, who 
would not come to our religiwus services, but who would coi 
to our Unity Club lectures, literary meetings, 
and socials. Thus, with all the rest, it has been 
stant silent influence in the city to soften religious prejw 
and draw people of different religious names into a little 
friendly relations. 

Finally, our Library, Keadin)^ Room, sud tract di 
bution work, have supplemented all other activities by brii 
ing to their aid. all the while, the printed page, thus a 
ing to the eye as well as the ear, reaching the homes of 
who are never seen inside our church walls, finding em 
into hundreds of students' rooms, aud carrying the 
our liberal gospel on the wings of the postal service over 
and valley, land and sea. to every part of our own conni 
and to many a land besides.* 

*In our tract distribution, work a conetanl and indispensabil 
source of supply has been the American I'nitarisn AssociatioaJ 
Boston, which has every year sent us its tracts in large qnantiti« 
and without charge. We have also used many printed sermona a 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke, Bev. M.J. Savage. Rev. John W.Chad 
wick, Rev. Brooke Herford, Rev. Joseph May, Dr. E. E. Hale, an( 
.others of our leading ministers; some Unity Mission tracts aiu^ 
pamphlets, from Chicago: and a considerable ((uantlty of t'n^| 
veraalist tracts kindly furnished, at our requesl, by the Cnix'ersal-T 
iet Publishing House, Boston, Rev. Lee H. McCollester, Detroit ' 
and others. All these have tieen supplemented by a large and 
constantly renewed home supply. A parUal lial of my own tracttt 
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A few words now «bout the more diAtinclively etudeut lidA 

of our church w<irk, ami I shall have done. 

I well know there are persnus in the eoniiiniiiity who deny ■ 
to us ua H church the Christiiiii niimt'; who cull uh destroyers of 
the Bible, and enemies of religion; who point to that which 
we are doiug among the yoiinf! men of the University as a work 
of skepticism and infidelity. Wlmt shall we say to such? Shall 
we reply to them in anger? Not so. Buch persons are to be 
looked ui>oii with sorrow, not with bitteriiese. They little 
know what they say. The truth U, the work of ihis church 
which rises in importance perhaps above any other, is that of 
defending Christianity, saving the Bible, showing that faith 
has everlasting foundationn on which to build, making skepti- 
cism and infidelity impossible among young men and woniea 
by showing them a form of religion that in self -evidencing — a 
form so natural, so reasonable, so inherently excellent and true 
that they can no more reject it than they ciin reject the beauty 
of the lily, the fragrance of the rose, the (ilinrm of music, the 
of matlieraatical axioms, or the voice of conscience in 



the 
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Of nil the memories of the fifteeu years past none are so 
precious as those which call to mind the great numbers of 

and sermons printed and circulated during these years ib as fol- 
lows: What do Unitarians Believe? The Orimn and History of 
roitarianism; Wlio are Liberal Christians? Frinciplea of Liberal 
Christianity; The lietter Religion Cominf^; Is Inquiry in Religion 
Safe? Must we Accept the Wtiole Bible, or None? The Higher Con- 
ception of Uod: True and False l.iberali^im {printed first privately, 
later issued asa tract by the A. U, A); Wbo are Saved? Selections 
from the Standard Creeds of Orthodojcv; Religious Insincerity; 
Chaoning; James Freeman Clarke; Robert Ingersoll: Thomas 
Paine; Giordano Bruno; Talmage; The Oood and Evil in the 
TeachinzB of Mr. Moody; The Great tTnities ot the Unitarian 
Faith; Tlie Revised Version of the Rihle: I J nitarianiam and Chris- 
tianity: I'rayer; Religion as an Experience; Conversion: The 
Issue in the West, or the Need of Planting Unitarianism upon a 
Tlieislic Haais; Temperance Reform; Tlie Duty of Patriots in a 
Time of Peace (a Grand Army Sermon); How to Grow Beautiful; 
Tlie Opening of the World's Fair on Sunday; Making Preparation 
tor the October of Life; Duties and Upportunitiee of Educated 
Young Women; lowing and Reaping. Tnese tracts and sermons, 
while printed primarily for use in connection with ttie Ann Arlior 
work, have kIi<o been ordered in larger or smaller quantities by 
miniBtert", churches and postofflce oommiitees for use in other 

filacea. The number printed of each has ranged from 1,000 to 
0,0(H). except in two cases, where it has Kone higher — the tract on 
the History of rnitarianism having reached itshfteenth thousand^ 
and that eniitled What do Unitarians Believe? its eighty-fifth 
ttousand. 
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young men aud wumeii who, Imviug cnme t<> us witli their 
religious failli gone or fust goiug. i.lin>ugh the infiueiicv nf 
.this church have hoen helpeil tu faith agxiii, and this (iin« 
a faith Dut to be shaken hecniisc ba.'ed ou reason aixl iIm 
deepest instincts of the soul. Cuninmnl;, perhaps mttel mm- 
monly, these young persons have been children of urthudoi 
parents ; often tbey have l>eei] church members ; Miiuetinits 
they have lieen youog rui-ti Bludyiug for the uiini^trr, ttoA 
even in several cases for the fnreign inifiiionnry Kork ; but a* 
they passed away from tlie circumsi-rilied influence* of tbur 
earlier years iu to the larger world of indeiieiidetil life, aud 
began to think for theinMlves and lo feel the intlue»ce of the 
scieDtific spirit uf the tinted, they fouud one after aixitber of 
the doctrines of orthodoxy which they had been taoghl, grow- 
ing to be no longer possible of belief, aud as they had alwnr^ 
identified religiuu with these beliefs, the ilreuded corivictiou 
slowly but surely forced Itself Upon them that they must give 
up religion itself as a superstition. 

1 M)uld easily fill an hour with accouuis nf young men 
who have told me this nielauclioly story, and assured inc that 
this church has been their religious salvation. When they 
began coming here they saw no light. They had outgruwu 
the old system of thought and could no more return to it th wi 
a hatched birdliug could return again into the shell " "^^ 
■which it had come out. But here thev found i 
■which from the first commended itself to Cliem us n 
and which, as they studied it further, met fully the dec 
both uf their rational and their spiritual natures. Haj 
week passes in which I do not receive letters from someo 
more of the niullitudc of young men and women whO'l 
gone out from us, thanking me in warmest words for thai' 
pel of reaeuu and love and hope which means so much to Ij 
aiid which they heard for the first time here, Many &yi 
man has come to me at the close of his years of study ia 
■city Lo say: " You can never know what the Unitarian I 
has ilouo for me. It has given me hack religion, and relij 
«nlarged, lifted up, ennobled beyond anything I had ever o 
ceived before. It has transformeil all ray ideals and conot 
tiaus of life." Again and again young men going away h 
said to me with moist eyes aud full hearts: "Of all thi 
have received from these precious years in Ann Arbor, 
best, that which I would least willingly part wiili, 
from this church." 

These, friends, are our rewards. These are on 
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young men and women who come to this city for a home dur- 
ing their yeure oT college Irnining. 

Nor should it be forgotten that these students who go out 
from here carrying in their hearts this larger religious fulth, 
go for the moat part Ui be missionaries of it. I hear from 
theni in all parte of the country, ^ores and hundreds of let- 
ters come from them asking fur liberal tracts to scatter among 
their friends iu the commuuiiies where they locate as doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, editors, fillers of important positions in 
every walk of life. There is hardly a liberal church in the 
^"est or South that does not have one or more of these Ana 
,rbi>r graduates as active workers in it. I went last year to 
[change pulpiis with a hmther miuister iu one of the largest 
■esiern cities, and found that the chairman of his hoard 
of trustees was a man converted to Unitariauism here. I 
went to another city to exchange with one of the ministers 
there and found one of my old student helpers the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. I went to another and found 
the treasurer of the church, the president of the Unity Club 
and three or four others workers were from Ann Arbor. A 
few weeks ago I attendid one of our state conferences ; the 
leading trustee of the church where the conference met — the 
man who bad almost made the church— lold us that he learned 
the Unitarian gospel in the Bible class of Mr, Brigbam. my 
predecessiir here. The prime movers in starting several of 
the Michigan Unitariuu churches were Ann Arbor stu- 
dents ; ami the same is true to my knowledge of at least two 
of the Universuliat churches of the state. In the Missouri 
'alley, churches were started several years ago in two cities 
)t very far apart. The man that sowed the seed of the lib- 
,1 Faith in both citiei^ and made both churches possible, was 
pludents, who had located first in one city then in 
le other as a teacher. Two state capitals, one in the 
est and one iu the South, have had Unitarian churches 
ilanted in them by young men who went out from us here 
lied with the missionary !-pirit. Ah soon as they got them- 
selves established in those cities, one as a lawyer and the other 
as a physician, they began making Inquiries for Unitarians or 
persons with Unitarian itympatliies, and distributing liberal 
tracts and printed aermous as they found opportunity. In a 
few montliB each began inviting such persons as he found 
interested, to meet for an hour on Sunday in a private parlor 
to rend a sermon and talk together. Thus both worked i 
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patiently unii euruestly iu g|)ile i>f OifKcuIties aud discoam 
nieiit». iiutil at Wt tbeir efforts were crowned nhh buck 
mid pertiiaiieut chun-hee were i-alablisiiecl, uiie of wbicb I 
now a good house of wnrsbip. 

t^o it is that the leaveu of our liberal gospel plantedj| 
jouug minds here is doing its work in suuree and bundred f 
places all up aud down tlie land. 

There has beeu uo time for rears thut we have not b 
here from one to three students studying with the ministry | 
view. Some of these are now effective preachers. 

Beyond our own country, too, the influence of c 
goes. Foreign students who have attended our servicoe b 
and have becotne interceled in i>ur thought have gon( 
carry the good seed of it to China. Egypt. Turkey, Bulgaru 
Mexico, Central America, Boutb America, Auatralu" 
various countries of Europe, and I know not how many o 
lauds. Mr. Knapp aud Mr. MacCauley liave written mefi 
Japan that several of their hest helpers there, without vi 
it would have been difficult lo carry on some important depi 
mentfl of their work, are Japanese young men whowere tau] 
the Unitarian faith by us in Ann Arbor, 

But enough. 

Thus we get at least a glimpse, of the work — the mn 
sided, and shall I not Bay important work, which as pastoral 
people we have beeu trying to do together during thi 
yeara; — trying to do together for the strengthening of our o 
moral and spiritual lives;, for the religioue training af e 
children; for the elevation of the community in which i 
live; for the salvation of the young men and women li 
institutions of learning who in their search for religious t 
look to us for light; for the benefit of the generations e 
after us; for the service and glory of Him, over all, wbog 
us onr work to do, and asks ua to do it well. 

As we look back to the past, d« we see that > 
failed and come short iu much? For this, tears and regi 
and the prayer, God forgive ! Do we see that we have B 
ceeded iu any measure? For this, joy ! But let the hoi 
aud the praise be to Ood, to whom it ia due a thousand tf 
more than to us. 

Aud now in conclusion, as we turn from the past t&tj 
future, til take up the still greater work of the j'ears that ]| 
to come, in what spirit shall we go forward ? Let it b« II 



humility and yet with courage; with glad joy, and a more real 
consecration to (lur task than we have ever known. To few 
are given at once such privileges and sucli responsibilities as 
to us. Let us strive more earnestly than ever before to be 
worthy of them. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



PrecediDRtbe B«rinaa at the "Kind's Daughters' Service" in the 
Unitarian Church on Sunday, Noieiaber t^th, Mrs. Ull«i'a poem, 
"The King's Daughter,' wax read by Miss Aanid Bri^tga, and a ■bort 
•ketoh of the History aod AimsoF tfaeOrderof the King's Daughters 
B lead by Miss Minnie Walton. TLe two added ho much to the 
p il^t>net of the serviue th,.t tliey are printed here. The church wsb 
bHntifully decorated with flowers, and the motto of the Order, " In 
His NrtBE." was displayed in silver letters on the wall beeide the 
pulpit. 



She wears no jewels upon hand or brow ; 

No badge by n-hicb she may be known of men. 
But. though she walks in plain attire now, 

She is the daughter of the King; and when 
Her Father culls her to his throne to wait, 
She will be clothed as doth beiit her state. 

Her Father sent her in hia laud to dwell. 

Giving to her a work that muat be done. 
And siiice the King loves all bia people well, 

Therefore she. too, cares [or them, every one. 
And when she stoopn ti lift from want and sin, 
The brighter shines her royalty therein. 

She walks erect thro' dangers mHDifuld, 

While many sink and fail on either hand. 
She heeds not summer's heat nor wrnter's cold, 

For boi h are eubjeot to the King's command. 
She need not be afraid of anything. 
Because she is the daughter of the King! 

Even when the Angel uomee, that men call Deatli- 

A name of terror— it appals not her ; 
She turns to look at him with quickened breath, 

Thinking "It is the royal messenger I" 
Her heart rej'oiceth that her Father calls 
Her back, to live within the palace walls. 

For though the land she lives in is most fair. 
Set round with streams, like picture in its frame. 

Yet often in her bean deep longings'are 
For that "imiierial palace whence she came." 

Not perfect quite seems any earthly thing, 

Because— she is the daughter of the King ! 

Rebecca Palfrey Utter. 



) AFMS OP THE KINu'h DAUQHTBBS. 

Th« society knowa oh theKiDif'sDaUKlitere was fornially ursiu)- 
i7«(i in New York City. JBOuary 13, 1886. Ten womea eame toother 
at Ihe residence at Mre. Frank BotUiiDe (now proeident of the urd«r) 
"to form an outward union to embody the union ot Spirit already 
bora ot God." 

In otliar words, knowing that in unit^- there is BtroQKth, tlieee 
wom>-n organi/ed eoaa to mulie their individual efforts most efflutent. 
One o[ the Daembera, Mre. Irving, suggested tlie name King's Daugb* 
terB, which, ot all the names proposed, was nioal favorably receit-ed 
The badge oh use n viim that u( a purple ribbon to be worn with or 
wilhoul the Maltese croas. 

For the rest of their sctiona 1 will quote the pamphlet issued bj- 
the order : " Since to look upward is to truat, to look "brward is to 
hope, and to look outward is to feel the woea of others, forgBltiiif[ 
our own. and to lend n hand is only !ove in action, the members chose 
for their motto, 'Look upand noEdown.Laok torwardand not back. 
Look out and not in, and Lend a Hand,' and since Christ, the elder 
Brother, lived theee mottoes, from hia example they took for their 
watohword "In Hia Name." The King's Daughlers are responsible 
only to the King tor their uhoice of a lield of labor, hptice in all de- 
tails relating to work there is larReat liberty. The object is not ttt^ 

cumber the service with needlesB organization, but to unite won ' 

willing and eager to do the Master's work in a way to secure to fli_ 
the sympathy and co-oiieration of all, and to induce all to widen t, 
circle of helptuilness by drawlnij: into it conotantlj' more and mo 
hands to work tor humanity, and more aud more hearts to love tl 
King." 

The p 
not less tl 
tens. 

I hearaome one ask, Why did ten women come together? a 
why are drclesof ff» to be formed'.' It came about as followa: __ 
1870 Rev, Edward Everett Hale published a short story entiUa4:1 
" Ten Times One is Tsii." For the benedt ot those wh ■ have not ■ 
read the Ixiok, I will brieQy tell the story: Ten person-i oomingTM 
together at the funeral of a certain Harry W ad a wort h were net ur^'—^ 
lead into conversation about the merits of their dead friend. !__ 
happened that each one had been helped in some way by him, and '] 
talking over his life they found (hat these four mottoes might chais 1 
ncterize his principles ; " Look up a' d not down. Look forward and \ 
not back, Look out and not in, and Lend a Hand." Before aeparat- 
ing Ihey resolved to meet again In ten years, hoping that in the mean- 
time each would have so lived up o these mo toea tba'. ten persons 
Bliould be bet erforeach one'a having lived in the world. In ten years 
ii<^.'ord'mi;1y they came together, each having converted ten, who, in 
thxir turn, were witling to pledge themselves eauh to convert ten 
ulhi'r pt-rHonB. And so the "tory says i h - numbers swelled by tens, 
iiud h'lndreds, and thousands, until the whole world had become 
•uinviirtCHl Hnd were living acoordiug to these mottoes. 

The bo J k was widely read, and made a great impression on its 
r«a)lt>rH *' ureal an impression ihal very soon manv clubs were 
formed '>' peitple who proposed to put the theory of the book into 
i.rinitk'i'. Thniie clubs went by different nnmes; some were called 
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"WadswortU Clubs," some ''Look Uf> Tjegions," others "IJenda 
flODi) Clubs" or "Ten Timea One Societies." 

Now, ii happened that Id the latter part of the fear 1BS5, Rev. 
Edward Everett Ha'e lectured in New York City before some of the 
Ten Times One or Lend a Hand olubs. end, remBiniDg over Sunday, 
preached a sermon which was priDted in the New York papers, the 
subject of which was, "The King-'s Work." As this sermon was 
preached only a few weekH before the organixation of the King's 
DaughterB. it is plain whence they received their working ideas. 
Indeed, in H pamphlet issued later, they publicly ai;kDOwledge "their 
indebtedness to these friends {meaniDu the Ziend a Hand Clubs, etc.) 
for admirable suggeatinDS which they have thankfully adopted." 

This quotation leads me to speak of un event in the history of 
the King's Daughters, which I would gladly omit, but, as this would 
not be a true history without it, I shall have to state, that about 
three years ago the Central Couocit almost suffered disruption. 
About one-half of the Council threatened to secede if the Trinita- 
rian creed was not accepted by the entire organization. According^ 
a pamphlet declaring the order Trinitarian, was sent to the various 
uirclee. Whfn, however, the injustice of the action wae pointed out 
(considering that their molto. ideas, possibly their name, had been 
taken from the ctuba of Dr. Bale, a Unitarian minister), I am glad 
to be able to record that the Christiaa spirit of toleration prevailed; 
the objectionable leaflet was withdrawn, and another issued which 
stated that the Council "as an associated msterhoiK] dare not assume 
the divine prerogative of calling Eia children by name. The Lord 
only can know his own." 

In the spirit, then, of peace and good will, the organisation has 
grown, until it numbers more than one hundred and foriy thousand 
members and it is constantly increasing. 

The Cenral Council consistw of the original ten and five other 
members elected annually. The iiresent officers are : l*resident, Mrs. 
Frank Bottome ; Vice Pres. Miss Kate Bond ; Secretary. Mrs. M. L. 
Dickinson i Treasurer, Mrs. G. H. Libby. 

Any woman may form u branch by uniting nine women with 
herself for joint effort in doing good. ,\nylh!ng. however small or 
simple, that helps another human being to be better or happier, Is 
proper work for the Daughters of the King, 

The King's Daughters are carrying flowers to the sick, singing 
(tnd reading to the suffering In hospitals, teaching In Mission Sunday 
Schools, supplying jails, poor-houses and asylums with literature, 
giving Christmas presents to pour children, and indeed doing almost 
numberlens things, iu quiet, unostentatious waye. to help the world 

God grant that their members may so increase, by teas and 
tiUDdred^ that the world, as In the story, may learn to 

Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not bock, 
Look out and not in, and 

Lend a hiind, ■ 



Lead now, as forth we go, 

Master divine; 
Od paths of joy or woe, 

Let thj face ehine. 
Where winds of trouble blow, 
Where tides of sorrow flow, 
Fearless our etepe shall go, 

Close after thine. 

Oura be the willinK hand 

Thy work to share ; 

Ours be the loving heart 
Thy cross to bear. 

True Daughtere of the King, 

New Bonga our lips shall sing ; 

Faint hearts and S'lrro wing— 
These are our care. 

Lowly our tasks, ur grand 
Serve we the same ; 

Bring, by thine own right hand, 
Praise from our shame. 

If l)ut some aoul in pain 

Look up and smile again, 

No deed can be iu vain 

Wrought " In His Name." 



On prayer, and song, and v< 

Our aoula take wing. 
Forth from this blessed place 
Lead us to show thy grace ( 
Write on ea^ h lifted face 
"Child of a King." 




SERMON. 



THE DOOR OF NEW OPPORTUNITY OPEN TO 
EDUCATED YOUNG WOMEN. 



■■ IlKliol.l I liavi- Hi'l tietoir Ihi-e mi Opi-u I>wr/'-K(-v. Ill, 8. 

I mu sare you must all Lave been interested ia the account 
to which we have lieteoed, of the origin, ainiR and work of the 
beantifnl organii^tioii wbicb claima uur attention to-day— the 
King's Daughters. I am sure Iteligion is doing its true work 
in this world when it is helping men and womeu to tuideriitaad 
Uint they arp children of the King — not merely, are going lo 
be in some far off time or j^ome other world, but are now. 
to-day. 

Teiwl] men that they are miserable worms of the dust, 
and you need not he surprised if they grovel. Bat teach them 
that they are children of God and heirs of bis immortality, 
and you jiut before them one of the strongest of all inctrntiveH 
to Btand on their feet, and try lo be their best selves. For if 
we are children of the Highest, bow can we stoop to what is 
low and uQworthyV Sorely it is for King's sons and daugb. 
tore to bnhave ever in a manner worthy of their exaltwl posi- 
' tion and nature. 

It is one of the most encouraging signs of the times in the 
rsligioiie sky of to-day, that Christianity is growing simple, 
biuuaa, practical. — that it is coming down out of the clouds of 
merdy far away and speculative things, and beginning to con- 
cern itself with a new zeal, and in ever multiplying ways, with 
the many-sided interests of humanity. The chnrch is getting 
for itself H new ideal. The old ideal of it as a receptacle for 
aaved saints, an ark to receivp the elect, spparate theui from 
the pprishiug world, and carry them safe to glory, is passing 
away : and in place of it the more beautiful, helpful and Chris 
tian ideal is appearing, of the church as a home, a family, a 
band of brothers and sisters, old and young, anited together, 
not because they are perfect but because they are not. to seek 



iiDprovemeDt tot^ther, to neek Irutli together, to be faeipfol to 
each other m every way they cud, to Rtaod together for god 
cansoM, to sUr np one another to iutereft in the higbeet things, 
to plao together and labor together for the huildiag np of the 
Kingdoni of Heaven right among men, in every cx>miiiuDitv and 
home and human life. 

This new and nobler couception of ChriRtiaaity and the 
chorch, which is appearing not atone in any one denomiDation. 
but more or lens in all, comes to manifestation in no more inter 
eating or hopeful forms than in the many organization s for 
practtcal Christiau work that are springing up among >nnDg 
people, one of the very noblest of which is this which calls ns 
together here, the King'a Danghtera. I am glad for the oj>|X)r- 
tunity which we have just bad of hearing from one of its mem- 
berft a lirief account of thf history, aims and work of this 
organ iratiou. I have long wanted you all to know, not only 
what our own branch ih doing, but what the oriler ae a whole 
meann, and what other braneh*^ are about^how many oppor- 
taiiitien they are finding of lending a hand — of doing good in 
ipdot, nimpie ways, of being about our Father's business. 

With Ihis iulrodiiction, then, I may turn at once to the 
lliOMif which I have chosen for my morning's discourse, the 
"\UHiriit New Oin>ortuoity open to Educated Young Women 
IfiMiir Day." 

'J'Jml the opportunities offered to all young women in 
Afiitifli'M ill oiir gooeration are vastly greater than tboea 
iitfi.finl 111 llit'ir mothers or grandmothers a generation or t " "^ 
Hiiliiil'linii'i" 'W' ' niippoHo no intelligent peif*on will dfii 
nm "M" I" "M" "f Kri-nt progress in many ways; but in it ■ 
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ilMli)/ Ml""' cri'ditable or honoralile or full of ppo 
il fill |lii> fuhiri'. than in the advance that has 
iiltiiivlii)j 'he lU'junt and cruel burdens that womai^f 
|i„ill In I'oitr, and lifting her up toward that equal- 

.iliitfK with man, which ought always to I 

I I, work tHFiotyet fully accomplishe<l: there-l 
i,i.i' -iliiiiiIiitTH that she ought not to have to T 
I ,,,,|ui.l ilJHcriniinations againxt her ii 

.1 ivlilchought to be removed. Still, 
1 1 , i,dy, ii> I'SUse for profounvl thank- 
I ipii fur tht> future. 
1 ,..11 n favored land for women, as 
, ,.miilrii"i. Yet if our girls and 
.■.'laHy tl'<'"' *''*^ '"'^^ ^°*^ advan- 




lag9H of edijcatioii an tiJl fo t.Lc _voun^ wonieu of Anti Arbor. 
coiili] reftiizp how vnstly aiiyierior iirp tbeir ]>rivilege« to those 
enjoyed bv auy yomig woraau aiiywhorp a oenttirj' or eveo half 
« Cflntiiry ixgo, t.h«v woiili! hi> gniti'Iul bfiyond the power of 
word^ to flspreMi, I tbiok, that their lot haH fallou in this Cav- 
ored lige and Inud. 

In the pioneer ago of a country there can be, in the nature 
of tbiu^, only Hmitud opportnnitieu for edncation for either 
8«x, But in the history of our land, exceptionally high in 
AOtue reepectN as wa^ the place ws gave woman from the tirel, 
the earliest proTieious for oducatioti which we made were for 
one aex only. 

Pnblio schools were established in Now England within 
twenty-five yearw or so of the lantling of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
moath. And onrlidr atill — within twenty years of the landing 
of the Pilgrims —steps had been tiiken towards the founding 
of Harvard Collegf. Bnl the public sohools were for boys, 
not for girls, and Harvard College wnw for young men. not for 
young womBU. Nearly a century and a half passed away 
before we see publio schools opened to girls. Hartford was a 
pioneer in this matter. It admitted girls to its schools in 1771, 
— five years before the beginning of the Bevolntionary war. 

True, there was a little done for the inatrnotion of girls, 
all throDgh the iusi century, by means of what were known as 
"Dame-Schools",— that is, schools of a very inferior order, in 
which women-- often womeu who could themaelvee scarwly 
more than barely read, would gather a few girls together to 
teach them manners, and tb«> alphabet, and enough beyond 
that to enable them to speil out the catt>cbi8ra, which they were 
reqnired to eommit to memory. But it is mere mockery to call 
tiiifi eilncatiou. Charles FranL^iR Adams tells us that daring 
the first one hundred and fifty years of our colonial history, 
"the cnltivatioQ of tlie female mind was regarded with ntter 
indifference," Mrs. Abagail Adams says in one of her letters 
that "it was fashionable to ridicnle female learning." 

It appears that while no provision was made for the 
iBstroctioQ of women, they were sometimes arraigned for wear- 
ing "wide sleeves, lace tiffany, and such things," while '"those 
given to scolding were condemned to sit publicly, witi their 
tongues held in cleft sticks, or were tbrice dipped from a duck- 
ing stool." Well does Mius Mary F. Eastman, commenting 
on this way of treating women, say, "It would have been bet- 
ter that their tongues had been trained by iustruutioa to 



becomiug speech, or that they iiii<l btfen [lertaitleU to ilriuk h{ 
the fouutaiu of learoing." 

By tbi- end of iJie eightcAuth century souiowhat iMHteil 
provisions hod been made in moat New Knglaml towufl li' 
those afforded by the old " Dame Schools" for instructing! 
girls 1 bnt these proviHiona were Htill generally very limited luid 1 
poor, la 17tSS Northiimptou, one of the moet iotulli^ut cob 
mimities in MaHsaohiinetlH, aad now the seat of Smith Coll&ge 1 
for young women, voted " not to be at any oxpenae for iK^bool- 
ing girls." When public schools began to be ostablishtid for 
girls, for a long time they were conliued principall.v to the 
ttommer. In Newburyport the town graciously voted in 1 792 
that "during the summer months, when the boy^ have dimia- 
inbetl. the mast«r shall reoeivfi girls for intitruction in grammar 
and reading, after the dismitiMion uf the boy^ {in the after- 
noon] for an hour and a halt." In \W'i we find the same 
town establishing four girl's schools, "to be kfpt aii mouths 
in the year, from six to eight o'clock in the morning, and on 
Tharsday afternoon." Thus the Misses were at least taught 
early rising, even if not much else. 

In ITSU, six years after the close of the IlevolutioDary 
war, Boston established "three reading and writing schoois" 
open all the year round to boys, and fr<)m April to October 
open to girls. This seems to have been the first admisaim' '~~ 
girls in any manner to the "free Rphools*' of that city. 

Thus it was that school privileges of a very low 
began to be provided tor girls in variontt parts of New 
land daring the latter part of tbe century preceding this; 
it waa a long way into our own oontnry before girls wera 
erally put upon an etjoality with boys, even as regards the 
rudimentary inalruntion of the common schools. For 
pie, in the State of Rhode Island girls did not go to the 
schools at all until the year 1828, Gradually, however, 
lower grades were opened to all, in tbe different Nt*w Bngll 
states, and by degrees the time was extended during whi< 
girli4 might attend, until at last they were permitted evi 
where to go the whole year through, the same as the boys. 

In most other pari* of the country the condition of thi 
was even less favorable for girls than New England. 

And when at last pubHc school privileges in the lower 
grades were generally secured, it was only in the toHvr grades, 
The battle to vrin for girU and young women opportunities ' 
higher education, bad still to be continued right on, and is o 
partially won 
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. Female Seminarios, as thej were called, bat very limited 

I in their range of Httidiea, and designed only for the more fav- 
I ored class, were establised here and there in New England and 
I the middle states, daring the last ceotory. In the early part 
of Ihis century these grew more numerons, and the work done 
in them improved. However, the scope of their instrtiction 
geuerallj remained very narrow and iuader|uate. Public 
High Sohools were generally closed to girls aud yoong women 
np to about the middle of the present centnry — a single gen- 
eration ago. At first, the doors of these were opened just a 
little, far enough to let girls in for hours when the boys were 
not present, for part of the year— as ha'l been the case in the 
lower grades. But so eagerly did the girls crowd in, and so 
earnestly take up all the work allowed them, that gradually the 
doors were forced 0|)en wider and wider. Newburyport, Mass 
achnsetts, established a High School distinctly for girls in the 
year 1H42; and ^alem in 1S45. Boston did not establish a 
permanent girls High iSchool nntil 185'2, almost two hnndred 
years after she had established a Latin school for IwyM, and 
more than two hnmired years after the founding of Harvard 
Collge for young men. 

The High Schools once opened it could be only a ques- 
tion of time when other institutions of higher learning would 
open also. 

Oberlin College was founded in Ohio in IH'A'ii, and women 
were admitted from the first. Mount Holyoke Seminary in 
MaflHHchnsettM wa,'* established in ISrW, for the purpose of 
giving to young women opportunities for an education in 
advance of anything offered nji to that time by any woman's 
school. In ]8r>2 A.ntiooh College was founded tn Ohio, and 
its privileges offered to men and women alike. In ISiVi Cor- 
nell University was established on the basis of co-education. 
Then followed a host of smaller colleges both in the East and 
the West, together with the great State Universities of Michi- 
gan. Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas and others, nearly 
all adopting the principle of co education , 

Scarcely less important, in IS(15 Matthew Vasaar founded 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a college for women —a real college^ — 
which has been followed since by Smith College. Wellesley 
flnd Bryn Mawr, all of high grade. 

Finally, we have rising a new and unitjne class of institu- 
tions aiming to give to women a iioUege training. They are 
popularly called ■■anneKeh"--thBt is. they are institutions not 
' nrganically joined to, yet aHiliated with, some of the old and 
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induential colleges for young man. Alrpady we have Kt iot 
three of those- — the Harvard AiinoK. in Cambridge, ] 
BarD»rd College, N. Y., tlic tiunex uf Coluinhin; and Erel;] 
College, the annex of Princeton, in Nnw Jersey, 

Nor is this all. Hide Ijy side with this ntpady eolat 
meat of Uii> opportunities for edncatiun on the liteniry sJ3 
offered to young women, there has been a corrosjKiadi 
enlargement of opportunities for triiiuitig in terhuiual, |)rfl 
tieal and profeesional directions. 

In the Normal Schools established in oearly all the Sts 
to train persoDt^ for the profesiiiou of teaching, there 1 
been from the beginoiug more young women than yoang md 
The art. schools of the ooiiiitry are open to women and n 
alike. After a toug effort one and another of the medJc| 
scht>otH of the land have been ojiivied to women, nutil I 
ttiey may obtain as good ioHtntdioti in medi<'.ine and eiirgt 
Bs is given to men. Busiiiy-s colleges and schools for tyj 
writing aud shorthand are open to both sexe^ alike. Ooe j 
the most hopeful signs of the times in the educational tlei<l| 
found in the rapid midtiplitratioo of mitnual tniiuiug » 
and industrial schools of various biods, to give to girU i 
yontig women as well as to boys and young men, training '1 
the eye and the hand, and ti) teach them sewing, cooldng B 
many other industries, thnu fitting them for the (iractloal fl 
of life. 

Nor are advaut^geB of an educational kind the only o 
that have come to woman. 

Her status before the law has been much raised i 
improved alnoe this century came in — and csjietiially 1 
the past twenty or thirty years. I cannot stop to go iaj 
detaUs. but inuftt content myself with merely ihe stateu 
that many ineijnalities and injustices under which hhe lube 
a generation or two ago, as a wife, as a daughter, as a 
as a sister, as a wage earner, as a bolder of property, as a d 
ager of buRiness, a.4 n citizen, have biieD at least, in post r 
died, even though not a tew still remain nwMling a remedy, j 

Perhaps in no way does the present contrast more few 
ably with the past than in the greater freedom accorded i 
woman .us to the work she shall do. or the calling she b1i[ 
follow in lite, .\t the beginning of thi'i century women 1 ' 
practically no choice. One calling was open (« her, --sou 
mom than oue. 'Diat wrns the i-nllin;; of the hounekeeper^ 
the vop^tiou which embraced all of that manifold work tl' ' 

fniin.l Hb pllli-i. ill t,lie hnin<. nf f.l.iit inn.-. i!,i-lii,lint 
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the ordiaaiy honwework of to-day, nnd the knitting for the 
fnmily. iinil tlic iniikiDf^ of tbe gHrtnents of the men B.H well as 
the wonmu, but also the Hpinniug iin<l weaving necessaiy to 
moko the tiluth for the ftimily. To nine women out of ten the 
kitchen wof) the world. In ull but the rarest and most excep- 
tional c&nvf, no careei' woB poattilile U> women except that of 
ilomestic hibor, So narrow iind monotonoits was the average 
life of the female part iil the population at that time, that when 
tiie factory system t)egiin lo make its appearance in the Eas- 
tern HtateH, thousands of yonng women and girls hailed as a 
IxNiu the gliriipst? of life anil the breaking np of the uneadur 
able monotony of their kitoheii prisons, obtained by going every 
day for twei%-e hours of coutiniioiiB ami spvere labor in the 
mills. 

What a change since then ! Now, many scores of voca- 
tioDS are ojieu to women. To-day a woman may choose her 
WMk for ail hmtr or tor a year, or her oalliug tor life, almost 
■li freely a» may a m»u. Not. quite nil vocutionn that she 
might be glad to consider am yel o[)en to her; and in many, 
perhaps I should auy most, she yet is under the injontice of 
being compelled to receive Ibss wages for tha same work than 
is paid to a roan. Yet compareil with th« past, her liberty and 
bar privileges in the whole matter of choowing her work and 
shaping her Uf« for himself, are very great and very precious. 
Ill place of the old Ixmdage, a great freedom has come. 

Think what it means that woman has become pre-emi- 
nently the t«a(!her of thp uatiou's children and youth. Last 
centnry it was not so, Then woruan bad not the opportunity 
lo teach, ami irould not have taught if the opiwrtunity had 
been given her, her ignorance was feu great, llien man was 
ttie teacher everywhere. How changed is all this now! Now 
nearly all the primary and grammar schoob of the land are 
tsoght by women. And np into the High School, and into the 
superintendent's place, and into Ihe t-ollege she is steadily 
preeeing ber way, Why? Not becansn of favoritism: not 
becanse iif political influence,- -she haw not that to help herself 
with ae men have: l>nt becanse she teachos so well. 

And tbink what it means that woman is getting such a 
place in literiitnre. It is lesB tbiiu tifty years since the door 
of literature was in any true sense opened to her: indeed it is 
lees than twenty yeiwn since it was opened to her at all widely, 
tor she could not eutt>r lileralnre ou any e(|nnlity at all with 
man until she had been given e()\ial educational advantages 
With him. Yiit in thin brief lime sen the place she is taking. 
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Therp is hardly a daily piippr now t.hnt iAo(* uot 1 
woman writers— and nftoii theso are Among the wry bosl ■ 
ablowt. writers im tJie impor. \Voinnii editore and [>ro|)ri«<ai 
of [ieriodicalfl — dailies, Wf'eklien aitd motiUilit's. in tioiintri- nnj 
in city -art" bt-coming comnaou. Take nji ti nnmlwr of one (^ 
our boat inaj^azineH; often you will tind half itt^ artici 
writtt'ii by wommi. Go to tliy great book [tuhlishfrs of t 
country and look over their listM of new books, and yog i 
Ik* fiiiritrist-d to see how uiaoy ar« from women's pena. 
Bomi' iin|Kirtant lines morti than half. And thpne iudndest 
of the best books too in nearly every deparlmwit of literutui 

Id one other directiou I will ask vou to nntic' the enlargi 
intellectual life of women. That i.s' in the din'<'tioii of hon 
reading, Lotop study, and fmch intellectual iirlivilv jif- comp^ b 
light in literary clnbs and societiflfi. The iudirations are thf 
th» women of the country are gaiainn u[)on, if they ore i 
passing by, the men of the country as readers of valuable lit4 
ature. This the librarians of onr great jiublic librariea notiJ 
The female graduatesi from our high echooH, take the connif 
through, are several times more numerous than the mid 
grnduales. The students who take the popular Cbautauqaj 
courses all over the land are a majoriry of them womei 
Much of the l>est literary activity in all our towns and oitiea j| 
found in the women's liternry clubs of those plaoes. 
Chicago, and I do not think (exaggerate when I say that t 
Woman's Club there, with its throii hnudred memltera, is t 
fiTHt literary association of that city, in the quality, atriMi^ 
and range of its literary work, and in the influence it net 
Go to Detroit and nearly as much can be said for the 
Lhxre. 4in to Kalama/oo and Grand Rapids aud hob t 
women's organizations that have beeti for years the ' 
contt-r and sou! of thi- intellectual life of those cities, — wi^ 
all the re^t, nstnblishiug lilmiries and reading rooms i 
erecting library buildings in both places. Look about nali 
in Ann Arlwr. and dons any one doubt that by far the liest lata 
lectual work that i.s l>eing done in this city outside of the Old 
vvrsity and High Hehoot. is being done by the womenof t" 
TiiBsdny <_'lub aud other wonieti organiziitionsV 

Xow, what do all thesn things mL'an T They menu tfasbfl 
11I1W day. indeed, haw cnme t"! women. They mean that prln^ 
lig^w and oppitrtuiiities are offered to you young worai>n 1 " 
ari- before me ki-dny, not only snch as your mothers and i;rand 
mothers did nol have, but such as only tht- liotdesi nf ibwj^ 
dared dr^nm rmild evi*r come lo woman. Aud yet I 



I maguitiuent opjwrtatiities and jirivileges are here. They are 
[ yoiira. 

And now all this suggeata some reflectiooH— somtt reflw- 
tious for the s»ke of which I have chosen this 8t)bject, and 
called your iitteation to the facts which I have been rehearsing 
in your hearing, 

It is an old thought, but it is a true one. and as important 
as any thought that can come into hiunau life, that privilege 
creates obligation. Jexus said, that from him to whom much 
haH been given, mnoh shall be required. 

What are the young women of to-day, to whom these great 
privilegBB have oome, going to do with them ? Wimply, aggran - 
dize themselves? Simply use them for their own personal and 
selfish ends? Simply employ them as the gi'eedy money getter 
does his millions, to get other millions with, with no regard for 
the suffering world that turnx pleading eyes to him for pity 
and help? 

No, no, this muat not be. It in for something belter than 
this, that all the noble work has been done, and all the brave 
struggle has been carried on, that have resulted in these privi- 
leges and advantages which yon to-day enjoy. 

Others have lalx>red, and you enter into their labor. But 
you mn«t so enter in that the blessings shall not stop with you. 

Some of the refleotions auggeeted by the tacts that have 
parsed before an take the form of c[ueations. I cannot men- 
tion all, but let me suggest some of the more earnest and press- 
ing. 

And first this: The splendid advantages of which I have 
been sjwaking, that have come to women, are mainly intellect- 
tial. The striking advance made by our age beyond the last 
generation or the last century is mainly an advance in knowl- 
eUgH. But can the inquiry fail to arise here: la all Ihis to 
stop with the intellectual? C'an knowledge alone save the 
world t Are the women to whom all these colleges have 
opened their doors, and to whom all these edncational and 
literary advantages have come, going to be content with mere 
intelltM-tual culture? Or, are they going to use this only bb a 
meana, and press on beyond it to something still better, to that 
larger development which alone makes the real woman ? — a 
development of the body to health, of the hands to beneticent 
skill, of the will to decision, of the social nature to purity and 
'the spirit of helpfulness, of the heart to love and sympathy, 
lof the conscience to habitual choice of the right and rejection of 
wrong, of the religious nature to trust and worship. If 
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intellectnal and moral furuiHUiug wbicli she has gained will 
give hor a jnat so much deeper and more enduring place in 
Uieir regard and love and homage aa long a§ iitoy live. 

But if (be higher education is a friend to marriage, and to 
the home which marriage creates, it is also a friend, the 
tnieat ever found, to those women who never marry, and who 
therefore, in one way or another, must make homes for them- 
selves. There is no greater curse to woman's life than that 
sentiment, which is in many minds, that a woman 'h life cannot 
he a Bucceea nnleas she marries. Do not misunderstand me. 
I would say no word against marriage, but everything for it, 
when it can be consummated imder right conditaons. But a 
hnndred time» better is it never to marry than to marry under 
wrong conditions. No woman's life a tinccew* unless she mar- 
riesV Think of such lives as thoseof Louisa Alcolt. Dorothea 
I>ix, the Cary sisters, Prof. Maria Mitchell. Mary Somerville, 
Caroline Herschell, Frances Power Coblie. Frances Willard, 
Are there any more saccessful or more beaut ifnl lives known to 
the world than these, and sucli as these? 

Ignorance is dependence; knowledge is independence. 
Ignorance must have a career marked out for it; Imowleilge 
can mark out a career for itself. I deny that a higher educa- 
tion of the truest kind leads away from marriage. I believe 
it is the best of all possible preparations for marriage. But 
where fitting opportunities for marriage do not come, or in 
oases where women desire, as many do, and honorably may, to 
live their own lives in their own way. and mark out indejiend- 
ent careers for themselves, the higher education enables them 
to do this as otherwise they could not. The life of the cul- 
tured woman is rich in iUelf. With knowledge and training 
she is [)repared for a career that may be beautiful, strong, 
OBefnl, filled with many and ble8ned satis factions. Let her 
not shrink at all from the idea of such a career, but be 
inspired by the thought of how rich and noble it may be. 

Another thought I have been speaking of the very great 
literary and educational advantages that have come to women 
in our day. But it should not be forgotten that thet^e advan- 
tages do not come to all. The yonng women who can go to 
OOUege are few; those who cannot are many. Indeed thoet^ 
who can gi-t a higher wlacation of any kind are really the few, 
whfle thone who musL go through life with little if any more 
knowledge of books than they can obtain from the commou 
scliool, if even so much h.^ thai, are the many. In view of 
UiiB fact, what ebonld be the attitnde of her to whom the 
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higher privileges have come ? Surely it should be oae o 
utmost Bympatiiy antl helpfulness. 

It. lies largely with literary and college women to t 
whether the opportunities for culture tb»t have come to ttwij 
shall be simply the heritage of a few favored ones, or whethd 
they flball be extended more and more widely to nil claasc 
whether thet^e opportunities shall be confined to the wealtli 
or at loast to those with eonsiderable mettDs, or whether t~ 
shall be placed within the reach of the poorest. These i 
tera are decided muiuly by public sentimeot. And the leader 
of public sentiment on this subject must necessarily 1 
largely, college men and college women. Even the pablM^ 
sentiment which you young men and young women who heat 1 
me to-day are making here in Ann Arbor on thi^ subject, ia 'J 
having more effect than you are probably aware. It is open* ! 
ing the doors of the splendid advantages offered by this TJDi--'| 
Teraity, more and more widely to those who need it most,— I 
the young men and women of tbe country of earnest character 
and high desires but of little pecuniary means, — or it is more 
and more closing tbe doors against suci. It is worth while to 
remember that everything done to make life simple and 
natural her& and to keej.i dress plain, and expenses moderatei-— 
IB a hand of lielpfnlness stretched out to worthy young mei 
and women in every state in this unioD to make t^e path mon 
clear before their feel leading to the higher education whi(V 
they HO long for. While everything done to create artificial* 
tiefl of life, or to bring in fai^hion, or to create distinotioDJ 
between rich students and poor, or to add unnecessarily ii 
Bny way to the exjjense of college life here, is a hand of i 
fishnosB and cnn-lty .-ftretched out from ocean to i 
keep away young men and women who would be an honor t 
tbe University and to the world, and who de-*erve these priri 
Iegt!s far more than some of us do. 

All this at laa^^t indirectly suggests, that one of the grsvlj 
problems of the future which educated women must help solw" 
if it is ever solved at all, is that of the continueil tyranny Q 
fashion. Shall fashion go on tyrannizing ove: 
especially over woman^s life, in the future, to the degree thatS 
has ilone in the past ? To think that this yoke of boniiag* i 
never to be broken, is intolerable. But if it is tu be broken, b 
whom must it be done? Surely the leaders in this great cAiU 
of human emancipation must be educated women. What | 
their knowledge for. only to fit tbom to be leaders in I 
onward progTeK.H of the race? 
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This thought of woman as an omaacipator and a aooiol 
reformer, saggentH her rplation to that most pressing social and 
moral reform of our generation, the caosb of temperance. Can 
any intelligent woman, or man either, doubt, thut the most 
dangerous single enemy to-day to the American people, to our 
politics, to onr social life, to our religion, to onr young men, to 
our homes, to woman — is the saloon ? Am I wrong in believing 
that it is to women, and primarily to educated women, that we 
must look for the ultimate destruction of the saloon ^ Women 
do not drink, therefore the saloon cannot thro\vits spell around 
them, and make them blind to its evils. Women are the 
mothers of the boys whom the saloon ruins; the wives of the 
men whom it destroys. On women its severest blows fall. It 
is cheering to see that women are already handed against it in 
an organization the strongest and most active that exists. I 
am sure that in them largely lies onr hope. Oh, let not our 
educated women fail to be leaders here, in this most important, 
this moNt urgent moral reform that we have before us to-day, 
or are likely to have tor a hundred years. 

This brings me close to another subject of grave concern to 
Bociety at large. I think it is becoming increasingly plitin that 
educated women must take a very imjiortant part in the work of 
belpiug to bridge the chasm that esist« between the rich and 
the poor, between capital and labor, if that chasm is ever to be 
bridged. Already the chasm is very wide and deep. And 
evidently it grows no narrower. A great many schemes have 
been devised to bridge it. but seemingly there is little promise 
in any of them. As Raskin insists, what is needed above 
everything else, is "gentleness and justice." But Oh, it is so 
hard to get these! How these can he promoted is the great 
question. The rich man must be helped to learn that be is "his 
brother's keeper," and therefore that he must care for the poor. 
The poor man must be helped to form the habit of looking at 
matters from the standpoint of the rich, as well as from his 
own. How is this to be brought about? In effecting it, 
religion must have its part; the schools must have their 
part; the political economists with their figures and their 
theories, mnst have their part; the lubor leagues and ossocia 
tionH of working men must have their part- But woman, too, 
mnst have her very influential and important part. The 
world has no other so eloquent pleader for gentleness and 
justice afi woman. If it is true that she has nuequaled 
power to create false and cruel social distinctions, and to 
alienate class from class by fashion and pride, it is still more 



deeply true that she has unequaled skill and power to remove 
eocial distinctions that ore false and wrong, and to draw m«D 
together by the might of her divine sympftthy and love. To 
IhiH great work she must consecrate herself more earnestly than 
ever she has done. And the leaders in the holy consecration 
should be our women of highest culture and largest influence. 
A single other thought. I atu sure there is a f^eat work 
for educated woroeo to do for relij/iini. I do not mean simply 
in discharging the ordinary duties that religion lays upon 
them: that is a matter of course: buti mean something beyond 
that. I mean the work — perhaps the most important of a 
strictly religious kind, that now waits to be done in the Chris- 
tian world- of removing and putting away out of sig'ht Umh 
things that divide the Christian church into autagoaistio sec' 
the things that kepj) the followers of Christ from being a unite 
loving, and co-operating brotherhood. 

Jesus prayed that his foUoworB might be one. How a 
is the pity and shame, that the fultilmeul of this prayor is 4 
long delayed! \Vhat causes the delay" What is it thatn 
ates between sect and sect, between church and church? It J 
dogmas. It is creeds. But whence come these creeds i 
dogmas'? From Christ? No. From humanity ? N 
come from a pint of humanity^from a /rii{;iiieiit — from l_ 
maBcuIiue half, with the feminine half left out. They coofl 
from the cold brains of schoolmen and celibates, warmed by i| 
touch of woman's gentler and mgre loving natiire. The or« 
of Christendom are all man-made tilings, and hence a 
logical, stern, nnsympathetio, speealative, remote from life,-^ 
urdovely characteristics which always tend to appear in i 
and his work whenever he separates himself from woman's lijj 
and love. Such creeds can never do anything else but divi(||i 
the Christian church. The elements which woman would hav^ 
contributed are wanting in thom^nameiy, love, tendemee 
sympathy, These are eternally uniting elements. I do i 
wonder that Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: 

"Would that the heart oC woman Wftriiieil our ere 

Not from the aad.eyed hermit's lonely cell. 

Not from the aonelave where the holy ineu 

Glare on each other, hb with an^ry eyes 

They battle for God's glory and their own, 

Till, sick of wordy Htrife. a show of faandH 

Fixes the faith of Bgm yel unburn,— 

Ah. iiol from these thfl liBtening soul ciin hear 

The Father's voice that Hpenks iteeir divine! 

Love must be etill our Master; till we learn 

Wbnl he can tench U0 of a woman's heart. 

We know not Hie whoso love erobraues all," 



Love is woman's gift to religion. &s it is pre emiiiMitlj- ber 
gift to the world. As woiokd'h inflaence growi- in «U the 
dmrcbes. toe love element is certain to grow. And as love 
comee forward iato the foreground, dogma.^ that have in them 
no love, but only eruelty, will tend more and more to pftss 
away; and then the followers of Christ of all aame«, and of do 
name, will begin at last to draw together, as brothers. Bat all 
this must be largely woman's work It will come when wotnan 
g«ts her tme place — as all these new opportunities for inteUi- 
gence that are coming to her are helping her to g«t it — by 
man's side, — br Lis aide not alone in the pew bat in the pnlpit. 
not alone in the prayer meeting bat in the eccte^astical connciL 
That (lay is hlowly apptaaohing. The world'^ steady progTess 
toward the light insures its arriral eoooer or later. When it 
comes, then, bat 1 believe not before, may we look for the folfi]. 
niL'Ut of the Master's prajer that sU his followers »uig b* on*. 

And now, in closing, a single earnest personal word: Ofa 
yoiiDg womam, to whom such pricieles.s privileges and opp<»tn' 
nitiee as we have been considering to-day. have eom«, and 
therefore whose power in society wherever yon are in fotoni 
years will be so great, let me beg of yon to go forth to your 
work and yonr opjiortunities remembering that overrwhere ta 
thifl world privilege creates obligation : remembering that ■!] 
this good that has come to yon is not ten yoorselves alone, bat 
for society, for maokiod. and especially for such of yonr eisieis 
as are less privileged than you. Sever allow yotu^vea, tot 
ont> moment, to forget that yon are daogbters of the King: and 
that yon mn.'it be ever about the King's bo&ioes^ of making tlw 
world bright and good and beautifnl for Him, and for all his 
children. Then the door of opportunity that has ojiened lo 
yon. so much larger than the women of the generaliong before 
yon knew, will not have o(>ened iu vain. 

Young ladies of the t>eautiful order of the King'A Ctaugh- 
terx. you have placed before all onr eyes to day the significant 
motto of your organizatioo, "In hib :came." Bttt why ha« 
that motto its significitnc« f Why live and labor in hU name 
rather than any other '^ Because in all the world's history do 
other name is such a synonym of consecratkni to dn^, and to 
loving, self forgetting service of humanity. 

Ou forth, then, to live your lives, to n.se yoor «diKstioo, to 
employ all the splendid opportonities and privileges wbi^ 
have come to yon. and in the fntore shall eome. in the name, 
that is, in the xpirif. of Christ. Thos yon will achieve the bert 
siicce«>«, and reap the best rewardfl, that earth tf heaven can 
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bestow. While yoa live all that know jou shall bless yon, and 
when you are dead mnltitudee, even of those whom joo know 
not, will Hpeak yonr name with love and reverence, and thank 
God for your life. And fiaall}', in Otod'e blessed heaven, that 
most beautiful of all possible crowns shall be yours, which 
awaits the brow of those who have lived, not for themselves, 
but TO DO OOOD. 
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TIUK AND h'ALSE l.lltKIiALISM. 



"The perfect law of liberty." 5/. yamrs. 

" Free, yet not using your liberty for n cloak of mal 
as the servants of God." Sf. Paul. 

"Be BB free, t>e as liberal, be us courageous as you v 
ligious because you ore liberal ; be devout because you nre free; be 
pure becauae you are bold ; cast away the works of darkness because 
you are children of the lighL" Dean Stanley (to the young men of 
Oxford.) 

The woids •• liberal," "liberality" and " liberalism" are among 
the largest, btst anil noblest words we have in our language; 
but they are aUo among the most abused. 

Particularly are they misapplied, mi sap propria ted and abused 
slrangely in connection with religion. 

Make inquiry thioiigh ihe land for religious liberals, I mean 
for persons called or claiming to be religious liberals, and 
whom will jou find? You will find about the most motley 
collection of people that you can imagine. The kinds of reli- 
gion thtiy believe in will range all the way from orthodoxy of 
a rather diluted type, to pure theism, and from that again oft' 
to a thousand eccentricities of radicalism and individualism. 
Nevertheless they all call themselves liberals, because they 
have departed more or less widely from the theological teachings 
of the dominant churches. Indeed, you wiil find rising up in 
response to your c.ill for religious iiberals many who do not 
believe in religion at all— as they will not beslow to tell you ; 
many who declare that religion is merely superstition, or priest- 
craft, which enlightened people (like themselves) have got 
beyond. What the world wants now, to bring the golden age, 
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is to have religion replaced tiy science, and churches by theatrv 
and lyceums. Thus your collection of religiuus liburuls you 
will find to contnin llie most incongruous . elemenls, nnd n- 
tremes the most diverse. Many of the best people of nil Mi 
communities will be in it; bo will some of the worst. Ucn 
and women of highest intelligence will be in it ; ao will men 
and women of the densest ignorance. Men nnd women of broxl 
views, large sympathies, nobly progressive ideas, will appeir 
in its ranks; so will men and women of the narrowest viewi, 
the most reslrJcted sympathies, iinil the crudest prejudices and 
bigotries. 

Such great English Broiid Churchmen as Dean Stanley and 
Prof, Jowett, and Frederick Denison Maurice, and Frederidt 
W. Robertson, and Charles Kingsley, ntid such American 
Broad Churchmen as Phillips Brooks and Heber Newton will 
be in your company: and rightfully, for certainly these men arv 
religious liberals if any men of our modern times arc. So also 
will be in it such brave thinkers and broad minded preachers 
as Roger Williams the Biiplist; and Bushnell the Congrega- 
tionnlist! and Robertson Smith the Presbyterian; and Whillier 
the Qiiaker; and Dr. Thomas the Mctliodist. So will Chan- 
ning the Unitarian be in it; for who has done more this cen- 
tury to promote liberality and breadth in religious thinking thmi 
Channing? So will Theodore Parker be there—tliac heroic 

I liberal; so will Emerson, that sublime, gentle, seraphic liberal;, 
vill Carlyle, that Thor-hammer among liberals. So will rise 

' up and come forward to take a place among yourgreat c^inipanj,, 
the Free Religionists of this country, with Francis E. Al.iboitai 
Wm.J. Potter at their head ; and surely nobody coulil ileny theiiS 
right to come. But not yet can we stop. As not less strei 
uously claiming a right to stand in the ranks of liberals, wi 
pear Frederick Harrison and a band of Positivials with him 
Andrew Jackson Davis, and Giles B. Stebbins with a great com^.i 
pany of Spiritualists by their sides ; and Herbert Spencer with 



respectable bo^ly of Agnostics by his side ; and the editors of the 
Boslon InvestigKlor with Iheir following of Atheists ; andH.icckel 
and B. F. Underwood and their fellow Materinlists: and Inger- 
BoU with his oiiillitiide; and D. M. Bennett with his crowd. 

Thus your great compiiny of persons, all claiming to be reli- 
gions liberals, will range all the way from Christian to Non- 
Christian, nnil even violent Anti-Christian; from Theist to Athe- 
ist; from Spiritualist to Materialist; from most ardent ami earn- 
est believers in and upholders ot religion and churches, to sneer- 
ers and mockers at reliH'on. and violent denouncers of churches ; 
from real liberals, worthy the name, to men as far removed from 
genuine liberality in their views of trnlli, and in their methods of 
Judging others as darkness is from light. 

And what is worst of all, the combative, narrow-minded men, 
whose whole ambition is iconoclasm.and who are liberal in nothing 
only in the qnantit^ of vituperation which they hurl at churches, 
preachers and religion, are very commonly the loudest in their 
claim of being liberals; while the real liberals, of genuine intel- 
ligence, and breadth of view, and charitv towards others, whose 
aim is constructive rather than destructive, and who are working 
thonghtfultv to build up a better religion instead of to tear down 
what religion there is in the world — these are likely to be com- 
patively quiet and retiring. Thus, often the loud-voiced icono- 
clasts and destructionists come to be the class of men that get to 
be most known in our communities as Liberals ; and men lei)rn, 
unfortunately, when liberalism is spoken of, to think first of 
these men as its representatives. Thus, the cause of real liber- 
ality in religion is put in a false light, and seriously hurt. 

You all know such men — such reckless destriictioTiists — snch 
extremists. They are very commonly the men in our commu- 
nities who clamor fo' larger freedom, more liberty, while pos- 
sessed often, seemingly, of strangely little ability to discrrmiuiite 
between liberty and license. They are the men v 
vociferating in behalf of tolerance, while, alas! few pers 
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so intolernnt as tliey, of the views of others who difftr from ttiM 
Tliev are the men who declare, as one of them did recenlly I 
public, that Thomas Paine was a greater man than JesuB Cbi 
nnd, as for Edison, the inventor, he had done n great deal n 
to benefil tile woild th on Jesus had ever done. They an t 
men who condemn the Bible in the most sweeping nnd wholei 
manner, while only too commonly their own ignornnce of t9 
vohmie they condemn — its origin, history, real character t 
influence in the world — would be amusing were it not so pitittt 
They nre the men who declare that the Bible should be sufS 
pressed- as an obscene book (because of its indelicacies, wliol^ 
incident (o the age that produced it), while at the s 
are too often the stoutest defenders and jiisliliers of ihe piurien^ 
or lust or brazenfaced foulness of an Oscar Wilde, or n Swiq 
bune, or a Walt Whitman. They are the men who are 8 
dalizcd at the reading of the New Teslnment. or at prnvcr 
public schools, but seem often to he singularly little scondnliz 
at free love, or the sending of obscene publications through the 
mails. All these men claim for themselvec the name of liberals ; 
and the public, which is not very discriminating in such thin 
tnkes Ihem at their word, nnd falls easily rnto the mistake < 
supposing that they are true representatives of religious liberalla 
in the land. And thus the cause of real liberality ii 
bleed. 

It will not be irrelevant i 
fccrious difficulties that Uni 
this coimlry. Everjwhere i 
thought with mere destruclioi 

license ! Let a Uniiorinn church start in any place ! 
so-called Liberals of all classes — many of ihem having no 1) 
conception of liberalism than enmity to orthodoxy, (lot 
the new organization. Of course, as soon as the men ] 
religionists and destruciionists find their mistake, and dilc 
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liberty, but liberty under law and never license, and menns hope 
of immortality, and means not oveitlirow of religion in any 
sense, but promotion of religion — only, promotion of it in 
enliglitencd, rationalized and purified forms, — then these non- 
religionists and anii-religionists take their departure. But their 
even temporary identification with the new church has done 
something to strengthen tlie impression in the community that 
the church stands for the same kind of things that they stand for. 
And it takes time and patience and a great deal of hard work to 
correct the impression. It is the commonest of occurrences, par- 
ticularly in the West, for persons who aie essentially Unitarian 
in their convictions, on moving into a place where there is a 
Unitarian church, to stand aloof from it, and even connect them- 
selves with churches with whose doctrinal positions they are not 
in sympathy, because of their misunderstanding of us, and their 
mistaken idenlilicalion of Unitarianism with mere iconoclastic 
and irreligious so-called "liberalism." 

Thus, we see, that there is hardly anything so important, if 
there is to be any real religious progress in this country, as some 
healthy inquiry as to what real liberalism in religion is, and some 
blowing away of fog, and some drawing of lines in the public 
thought, between men and women who merely call themselves 
liberal, but are really full of ignorance and prejudice and unchar- 
itableness toward others, and men ami women who are large- 
mtnded, intelligent, able to put themselves in others' places, and 
genuinely progressive. 

Who are liberals? What is liberalism, or liberality, in relig- 
ion? As the words are now used all around us, they cover, as 
we have seen, the widest range of meaning; and, including so 
much, really signify nothing. A classilication that puts together 
Emerson and Bennett,.Channing and Ingersoll.Whitier and Walt 
Whitman, Frederick Robertson and Charles Bradlaugh, really is 
not a classiHcation at all, but a conglomeration. 

I suppose the only definition that can possibly be formed for the 




word Itbcml wWch will cover nil the liiflerent kinds c 

wlio ill lliis counlrj- clnim llie name, is llie purely ucgattvaj 

one of** persons wlio do not believe ihe iheolugiciil s^Htecn t 

orthodoxy," But a negnlive definilion of this kind i» I 

tion at all. Whnt is there about not believing iti ortliodoxyj 

that insures that a man will be in any true sense liberal? 

doubt a noii-beiiever in ortlioiloxy may be genuinely hbernl. But! 

so nlso muy a nou-believer in orthodoxy be -i dreadful bigot [ and! 

a bigot who claims to be liberal is the woroi kind of a bigot. 

The word liberal is a nobie word. Yet it is so much abuse 
and so often misajiproprialed that many liberal people shriala 
from using it. It ought to be an honor to a man to call him a 
liberal ; and it is, if you mean by it what ought to be meant, 
to call one a liberal in a sweeping way, without dcRnitioti or div 
crimination, is simply to thrust him into the company of m 
of one idea, cranks and extremists of the worst type. Some r 
liberals say, "The name is so much abused let us give it iij 
But it is a question if anything would be gained by this. Anjl 
Other name chosen would be abused in the same way. Every! 
noble word is appropriated to a grca ler or less extent by per«)n*J 
who have no right lo it. 

The word ■■ radical " is a striking illuslralioti of this. A radical, \ 
properly speaking, is a root man. — a man who tries lo trace a 
things to their root, their origin, their found.ition, and so be thor 
ough-going and sure in all his knowledge and opinions, 
radical, therefore, ought to be an honorable title for any mntti 
HB u fact it is often appropriated by men whoee only care atK 
roots seems to be to get hold of everything that is time hoiU 
and regarded by others as sacred, and root it up. 

In the same way the great word "progress" is vciy H 

appropriated by men of all sorts of isms, whose 

is anything but genuinely progressive. Every man who 1 

a notiou differing from that of the people generally, thinl 

I an advance notion, whereas Jt is quite as likely ) 




retrograde. When Mr. Milii, of Chicago, tinned agnostic, he 
was spoken of by some as having reitched loo advanced a posi- 
tion fur Unity chnrcli. I do not think a loss of belief in God 
and hope of immortality (ihould be calkd an advanced position, 
but A sad and dreary retrograde. When we c.ill mere motion 
advance, and especially when we call a giving up of the soul's 
highest faiths an advance, we arc confusing language, and making 
it impossible to talk intelligibly about highest and noblest things. 
It is marvelous how easily people are duped with the notion that 
mere motion is progress, or that gelling away from the common 
view is going forward to a more advanced view. A great deal 
of the so-called progress which narrow-minded, loud-voiced men 
everywhere sliout for, is anything in the world but progress. It 
leads not in the direction of larger truth or higher civilization 
but in the exactly opposite direction. 

Nor is it less true of the noble word "liberty." "Oh liberty, 
what crimes are committed in thy name ! " And if we chose to 
go on, we should find that there was no end to the words which 
men have misappropriated and abused. If we resolved to throw 
away all such words we should not have a good or high or noble 
word in the language left. 

No, we need not shrink from using the word liberal, or from 
inscribing it plainly u|)On our banners where all can see it. Our 
only care need be to make ourselves so really liberal as not to 
belie our name. 

But what is it to be a liberal? In attempting to answer, it 
very soon becomes plain that it is not certain things which are 
very often mistaken for liberalism. 

First. It is not license. Liberality and license are no more the 
same than are love und lust the same. Many persons, however, 
have taken the name liberalism as a cloak to cover most unjustifia- 
ble liceust', and tiius brought unmerited disgrace upon the liberal 
name. But this only makes it the more important that we who 
believe in liberty but not in license should do what we can to 



draw the line, and while we express our approbation of the one, 
with no less emphasis and decision express our disapprobation of 
the other. 

The true liDeral believes in liberty, but liberty within law, 
and more complete and perfect because within taw. He believes 
in liberty not as an end but as a means — and as a means whereby 
to reach not lower but higher ends of life. He sees Chat liondage 
of all kinds, whether political or mental, holds men and nations 
stationary — keeps them from rising and going forward to better 
things. Hence he would destroy bondage of body and mind, and 
make men free, free so that— not so that they may plunge down- 
ward in vice and lust and crime — but free so that they may rise 
to the highest wisdom and virtue and consequent happiness that 
beckon to them from above. The true liberal is the man who 
believes in liberty as the method by which men have to rise to 
all highest and divinest things attainable in this life. But ever 
tlie high and divine things are the end, and the liberty is only a 
good as it leads up to them. As soon as it begins to lead down- 
ward, it straightway becomes license, and is henceforth a curse. 

Secondly. If liberality is not license, neither is it indiffer^ 
ence. Here a great many make a mistake — and a mistake almost 
as fatal as the other. The difference between the liber&l and the 
indilterent is this: A man who is genuinely liberal is liberal 
from conviction. The man who is indifferent is indifferent from 
lack of conviction. Liberality is the result of belief — belief in 
higher and truer and larger things. IndilVerence is the result of 
want of belief in anything. The two classes of men are often 
mistaken for each other, hnl ihey arc not the same. We often 
take it for granted that when men lose iheir failh in orthodoxy, 
they become liberal. But this is not necessarily the case ut all. 
Men may be neither orthodox nor liberal, but mere indiflerents. 
And that is exactly the condition that multitudes of people are 
in all around us. They arc negative ; they have let go the old, 
but they have not grasped any higher and larger and nobler new. 




The (leninls incident to libernlism. they like ; but the nffii malinns 
— the real constructive thought — Ihe religion — of the liberal, they 
care ns liltle for as they do for the theology or religion of ortho- 
doxy. As another lias truly said. "They will go lo hear Inger- 
Boli ridicule tlie popular theology, laugh with him at its inlili- 
mnnities and defects, applaud his somewhat co.trse and easy wit, 
and then send their children to the nearest church on Ihe follow- 
ing Sunday, lo be taught what they have Joined in ridiculhig the 
w.eek before. They call upon the representative of one church 
as soon as upon nnother for tl " 

discourse."' Shall we call si 
sighted and careless > 
incorrect and unjust, 
to hurt the liberal cai 
men. "They are sii 



i call such men liberals? We are 
4 thus to call them, sometime: 
They are not liberals, and v 
ie by identifying It in any WJ 
iply indilferents. They support i 



shoit- 

But it is 

ought not 

with such 

ideas. 

The cause of religious truth owes nothing lo them. They are 
negative, not positive. Belief implies some positive attitude of 
mind. Really lo espouse libeial views in religion — larger views 
of God and the divine government ; of the soul, its nature and 
destiny, — is to love those views, to feel their value, to stand up 
for them, to contribute to their spread. It is more than a falling 
away from a traditional orthodoxy. It is rising into a new and 
nobler belief." 

Thirdly. True liberalism is not scorn or contempt, or any- 
thing which contains even as an ingredient, scorn or coniempl, 
/or any honest, earnest belie/, sincerely hold by any human 
being. 

If the lawless and the indifferent are sometimes ignorantly or 
carelessly classed with the liberal, so lire also, sometimes, those 
who ridicule and scoff at the beliefs of the conservative and ihe 
unprogressive. But such scorners or scofJ'ers are wA liberals. 
They may have beliefs in considerable measure the s.-ime as 
those held by liberals. But in that which is everywhere deeper 





r'iz., in the spirit that aclukin 
e illiberals. Ridicule i& nlw^n ' 
o genuine spirit of libcralilv in 
k' apprcciales; liber.-iliiy 



than belief nnd more than belief, ' 
them, tlicy me not liberals, they iii 
an illiberal thing. 7N)crc can be n 
scorn. Libernlity sympalhizes ; liberali 

puts itself in Hnother'^ place, and tries to look Rt things from that 
ollicr'a stand-point and judge from his stand-point. I do not 
mean lu say that liberality always approves. It does not jilwayi 
approve. It sometimes condemns. But when it disapproves, ft 
docs so with sorrow, not with delight. When it condemns, jt 
condemns not with scorn, but with pity and tenderness. Th« 
is nlwnys and everywhere the spirit of real liberality. 1 repeat, 
the Iruc liberal never treats with contempt or ridicule any 
honest, earnest belief sincerely cherished by any humnn being. 
Fourthly. The true liberat will not be, as to his ultimate 
aims, a destroyer, but a builder. If he destroys he will destroy, 
as nutnre docs, to build again and to build better. He tviH des- 
troy. But ho will destroy in faith and love — looking forward to 
the better things for the sake of which he destroys. He sees 
Ihat no licld of wheat is ever sown until the previous weeds or 
other noxious growths upon the land are lirst overlurneil by the 
. J ,,[oi,gh8hnrc. But the ploughing is justitiable because of 
, fjmveit Ihiit il means by and by. So the liberal works, mak- 
: '° vi«or"»» '"* "•■ '^^ "■"" l»'°"gh«h»'e of "-ulh in its time a»d 
. to tear up noil "f "''' ^'^"'^''^ '''■'^"' ''^'^ *^^" '»" *''^' '"ve 
f V'l iietio" 01*^"'' 'il'''"'^"= purpose of destruction, but for 

'^'*"'" ^^iM Th* Ui'o lil'^"'' «"'''^ *" ^°°^ '" ""'•''■ foi'ma 
SttH V**"' , »... ,^. „^^. He will be able to see th.a every 
il great deal of truth in its tench* 
,. iitnit part of good, honest, earnest, 
I hv ahlo to sec that the must dnrfc' 
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hes been had enough, h»s not been wholly bud. Sumehow out 
of the soil of a Calvinism in its severest foimB. some of the 
noblest men and noblest peoples of the modern world have 
epi'tnig. No doctrine thnt gets and keeps a widespread und en- 
during sway over human minds and hearts cun he wholly untrue 
or wholly evil. The true liberal will always bear this in mind, 
and u ill judge men and events and religions and doctrines in the 
light of it. Tlius he will be c/iarUable, toward the CitlviniGt and 
the Arminian, and the Jew and the Buddhist, and Pope Leo and 
Dr. Patlon and Mr. Moody — not saying that all are equally good 
or that all teach doctrines of equal truth — but recognizing what 
good there is in each, and separating between the doctrine taught 
and the man who teaches it. 

Finally. The true liberal will be very slow lo say thai any 
body of men and women who hold to views different J'rom his 
— no matter how bad the views may seem to him — are insincere 
or hypocritical. He will realize that his views seem as bad to 
the Evangelical as those of the Evangelical do to him. But his 
own he knows he holds with honesty and sincerity. Why, then, 
may not he believe that his Evangelical neighbor holds his views 
in a similar honest and sincere, even if not particularly intelligent, 
way? 

There is a class of so-called liberals that perpetually make 
sweeping charges that the orthorlox denominations know better 
than they say, and don't believe what they preach. But plainly 
he lacks in liberality who judges others in anv such whulesale, 
uncharitable, and unjust! fiaiile manner iis that. Doubtless there 
are hypocrites and pretenders in all denominations, and also out- 
side all. And doubltess, too, the condition of things now exist- 
ing in the Christian world puts n pressure upon many persons to 
be untruthful, by making it for their interest, socially and other- 
wise, to profess to believe what they do not believe. Neverthe- 
less, we may be certain that the mass of people, both inside the 
churches and outside, are not hypocrites or pretenders, but honest 
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nnd sincere. Tliey may be mistaken; but the grent n 
mean to do right, anil tliink they have the truth- 
Is tlie true liheral ever tu be roinid In an orlliodox ( 
Yes, I have no douht of i(. Is he ever Boiinilly "orthcklox'' 
his religious opinions? Thnt, peiliups, is n little like naking if 
white object is ever black, or n blue, green. I think f 
uine "orthodoxy." us diRned by the ciet^cls and standards, n 
upon an essenlially illiber;il basis, and compiises doctrines t 
beliefs which no man can intelligently nnd lioneslly hold with 
being ill important respects bigoted .iiid narrow, Ncvcrtheleaa, J 
think there are a great many people in orthodox churches i 
about us. believing themselves to be truly orthodox, who amnifed 
a great deal of very noble and beauUFul liberality — and some 
them compared with some so-called liberals I fear would tafai 
the palm. And yet in saying this, I do not nay ^lat orlhadoi^ 
tends to make men liberal. Rather as a theology it lends to t! 
opposite ; or else all the history of Chriatendor 

Nor in saying what I have just said do I affirm that thi 
religious principles of the Unitarian or the Rational Christian d 
not tend to make him liberal. Thev certainly do so tend, i 
lory plainly proves. In the nature of the case they must so tent 
for the very first principle with him is, freedom to think, fiet 
to judge, and respect (or others in their honestly formed op inioi 

Will the true liherul be brave? He will be as brave t 
is large-hearicd and large-minded. He will he brave because b 
is large-hearted and large-minded. He will be bra 
loves truth so well. Cowardice is poor material to make ■ 1th 
of. Only a hrave man will dare to break (without the I 
spite or spunk or brag) with established forms of religpontB 
with old bigotries and prejudices. Still less will any but a 
man dare resist the temptation to go to an extreme in his I 
with the old ; dare withstand the crowd of breakers who nishb 
into violence and di-iiuncialion and wild extravagance; dura | 
refuse to condemn dogmatism with dogmatism ; dare to stand d 
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is too nanow and one-sided aiid prejudiced. As between a 
Stanley, or a Phillips Brooks, or a Heber Newton and *n Ing 
soil, ond ccrtninly as belween a Ftceman Ctnrke, or an Edwj 
Everclt Hale and an IngenoU, I think few thoughtful tnenti 
even question for a motneiit which it the more broadly aod ti 
liberal. 

No, the thing to be afrnid of everywhere, is not libcralrlyiti 
illiberaliiy. Nobody is ever too liberal ; as we see ub sc 
come lo undcrstaudbylhe word the high noble thing' that weou^ 
to understand by it. Men learn to love the genuine liberal wlier- 1 
ever he goes. They cannot help it, for all his work and wonh 
lend to carry the world forward into a better day, and to malcc 
men more truly brothers. 

We, as a congregation, worshipping within these walls, call 
ourselves religious liberals. The question that concerns us iSiAre 
we the genuine, or only the ungenuine? I hope we are the gea- 
uttie. If not, we must be. 

Oh, to learn true liberality of Channtng I Oh, to learn it of 
Stanley and Robertson! Oh, to learn of Jesus! Oh, to be as 
broad and progressive and charitable as truth and love I Oh, to 
be truly Christian ! Oh, lo be brothers of one another ; disciples 
of him who went about doing good; childrenof Him "who maketh 
his sun to rise on llie evil and on the good, and sendeth his rain 
on the just and on the unjust 1" Tlieii shitll we be liberal indeed 
— with a liberality that will be a joy to ourselves, and sunshine 
and rain to fertilize (he world. 

Friends and Brothers, I close with the noble words of Dean 
Stanley, with which I begun : ■' Be as free, be as libcnil. be as 
courageous as you will ; but be religious because you arc liberal ; 
be devout because you arc free ; be pure because you are bold j 
cast awiiy the works of darkneas, because you are the children of 
the light." 




TUK IlIGHKR COKErnON OF (iOI). 

"God is n Spirit (correct translation, 'God is Spirit") and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in trutli." John 4 : 24. 

Whnt do we mean, or, perhaps belter, what ought we to meaD, 
when we use the word " God"? I Ihink it is plain that a higher, 
laiger, more reasonable conception of God, is slowly making its 
way into the more intelligent thought of our time. What is that 
higher conception? 

Men are very likely to forget that the thought of God, like all 
other great thoughts, is an evolution ; and hence in view of cer- 
tain low and unworthy conceptions of the Deity which are enter- 
inined around them, or which, perhaps, they were themselves 
taught in their childhood, we hear them sometimes saying hastily 
that they do not believe in God, when the thing they really mean 
is, they do not believe in such or such n crmie ot childUh or un- 
reasonable concepiion of God. 

All words which stand for great and high realities have to grow 
into their significance with time; and new and larger meanings 
have to be given to them to accommodate men's growing thought 
and widening experience. Science is such a word. Art is an- 
other. Home is another. Civilization is another. Sky and star 
and sun are others. Religion and God nrg others. These words 
were all at first very bare and meager — meaning little, because the 
things for which they stood men had as yet arrived at only very 
poor and low conceptions of. All the science there was in the 
world for many long ages was only of the crudest kind; there- 
fore the name that stood for it could not possibly mean much to 
men. So, art was long very rough and rude, hence the name 
art for a long time conld not be very signiUcant, And homes 
were poor, hence the name home could not be very rich in asso- 
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ciatiun. And ihe starry heavenii were not understood, i 
using me iiDRic star did not awaken any very grand iboa% 
And civilixalion, as men experienced it in curly ngcsn 
paralively barren, hence the name civilization could mean o 
very little. Not until time had elapsed, and all these things hi 
grawn to be understood by men to be greiil, could tlie namet I 
whicK they were known contain any great wealth of naearti|| 
But as the ages went on, and human experience widened i 
deepened, and science and art grew, and bonnes becnmc I 
and civilization advanced, and men found out that the slurs V 
not sparks of fire lint great worlds, all the words tlm 
these things grew and grew in significance until ibcy becani 
last the great words which we find them lo-dny. 

Exactly the same is true with the name " God." fJow it is s 
most significant name. But at first it was comparatively insig- 
nificant. Its meaning was meager and |K>or. But it h«a grown 
with man's knowledge of the universe, with man's power of 
thought, with man's moral advance, until it has become the gr cit J 
and peerless name it is. And it will grow to have larj 
nobler meaning still in future ages as mankind advance. 

A man of some eminence once said to me, '■ People ask t 
I believe In God. I answer tliem, Yes, 1 do, and No, 1 < 
No, I do not. if you mean the God of the revivalist and til 
vinist. Yes, I do, if you mean the God of reason and i 
gonce and the Sermon on the Mount," Many persons are fa 
atheists who are only atheists as regards certain low cono 
of God. They deny that any God exists with such o 
butCB, of cruelly or brutality or limitation. But in 
lightened, philosophic, reasonable, noble cnncpplions of Dei^ 
do not deny the divine existence. It is a curious fact that a 
all classes of believers in God have been called atheists by c 
whose conception of God has been diHcrent. and cspecia 
almost all religious reformers and men who have held up b 
their fellows ideas of Deity more loQaug|UKiith«n ihu 
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lulj- prevalent in their time. Imve had to bcitr the reproach of 
leiun. Refusing to represent the Deiiy in the ^amc innnner in 
lich he had been commonly represented, they were (lectured 
to believe in God nt all. The heathen notions around abont 
!d to call the ancient Jews atheists, because (hey did not be- 
B in any God that could be rcpieaented by any image or ma- 
ll ohject. And in ihe early days of Christianity the Greeks 
Komans heaped the reproach of atheism upon the Chris- 
j, hecauae ihey would not accept or acknowledge the gods 
goddesses of Greece and Rome, 

I the same way in our modern times, any scientilic theory that 

!», which interferes with the traditional or commonly received 

rw6 of God, is likely to be declared at once by religious people 

be atheistical, even if really its effect is not lo weaken the 

evidence of God's existence at all. but instead to give men nobler 

conceptions of Deity. Well-known examples of this appear in 

the doctrines of geology and evolution. Fifty years ago, when 

the science of geology sprung into being, and then Inter, only 

twenty years or so ago, when Darwinism came forward promi- 

intly to notice, a great cry was raised. "The new doctrine is 

leistical ; it leaves no room for belief in God." But the truth 

it only disturbed narrow views of God to give men broader, 

irrational views to give more rational. 

Let me slate with some definitencss what kind of a God can no 
longer be believed in, since Copernicus and Galileo, and Lyell, 
and Kant, and Emerson, and espt;ei;dly D.irwin have lived and 
written. 
JFirat. It is impossible for a world into which our modern 
ince has come, ever again to believe in any such gods andgod- 
Ihosc of the ancient classical nations. The Greek my- 
ology has in it elements of great beauty and fascination. The 
irid will never get lirej of readii;g about it, and of using it as 
terial for poetry and art. But it can never again be con- 
i«d of as anything else than a world of the imagination. Coi 
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si-lercc! as -ictitnl existences, "grent Pan is dcnd," t)ie dryads M 
gone from the btrenms, the fniins ftom tlie wood, the nynpt* 
from the sea, Apollo from the sun. Jupiter from Olympus. M 
Iheae live in poetry, and always will ; but not in fact. Mea Itt- 
lieve in thetn as creatures of the fancy, but not aa realities, at 
never cnn ttgnin unless civilization shall go backward. 

Seeofijly. Qiiite ns impossible is it for a world of ^rooiaig 
intelligence ever again to believe in tbe anthropomorphic Jeho- 
vah of the ancient Jews, The Jehovah of the earlier Judaitn 
was B tribal God, caring for one little handful of the people flf 
the world, and not for the rest. So narrow a conception of God 
as that is inndinissibJe any longer. The Jewish Jehovah 
represented in certain parts of the Old Testament as walking 
a certain garden at the cool of the day ; as having to come dovro 
from heaven to earth in order to see what was going on ainoog 
men; as getting weary and resting; as partaking of a repast 
with one of the patriarchs; as making the Run stand still to nllov 
a half savage cliieilnin and his band to make a little more thot^ 
ough sJanghler of a hostile band ; as creating the world in 
days; as drowning it with a nniversal flood, because it was 
wicked, and starting again to populate it from one family so 
4000 years, or not much more than that, ago. It is easy for maf 
intelligent and unprejudiced mind to see that a conception of God 
which accepts all these legends as facts, is almost as much 
grown in 11 scientific, freely thinking age like ours, as is thnti 
dilion and stage of mental development, which accepted 
Greek mythology as real. 

Thirdly. The growing intelligence and enlarging huniai 
of our modern world make it impossible longer to belii-ve in. 
Calvinislic God of 200 years ago. The God of Culvinis: 
the first man and woman of the race innocent, but ine\peri«| 
ns children ; puts them in a Garden, hangs the everlas 
or ruin of not only themselves but -tII tlitir posterity tiiion their 
ability to resist the Kmptalion to cat delicious IVitii wbitli vitt\ 
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~placi;<) before ihcm, when lh« temptation whs sllowed to be 
urged by all the wiles of the devil himself. Then, because these 
two utterly inexperienced children (forihey were no better than 
children), who did not know good from evil, yielded tothetenip- 
tation and ate the fruit, this same Calvinistic God doomed to a 
hell of unutterable and eternal torments, the whole race of men 
except snch a chosen few as he had from all eternity elected and 
foreordained to be saved. This, in bare exact language, is the 
God of the Calvinist — has been everywhere ever since Calvinism 
came into existence, and is still wherever real Calvinism continues 
to bold sway. 

But a single moment's thought is enough to show that such a 
God cannot endure the light of a thoughtful, rational, humane 
age like ours- As ferocious beasts of the forests which prowl 
about in the darkness betake themselves to their lairs when the 
morning comes, so this conception of .1 cruel and brutal deity, 
lends to shrink nwav and hide itself before the rising sun of our 
great age of science and philanthropy and free thought. 

Finally, our new and higher conception rejects altogether a 
localized or lii)}ited God, or a God removed outside or separated 
from the universe. 

The Idea (hat has been largely entertained in the past, and the 
idea held by many still is, that God somehow has a body like a 
man's; that he is in one place; that he isn't here in this room 
and everywhere that a flower blossoms, or a bird sings, or a 
heart throbs, but that he is up in some far away heaven, sitting 
on a throne there, as an earthly king sits on n visible thone, and 
from that far away throne rules the world, much as the 
British queen is supposed to rule her distant Indian Empire from 
her seat in London. I say the idea of God that has been popularly 
entertained in the past, and that may still perhaps he called (he 
common one, is about that. God Is localized ; he somehow has a 
body more or less like a man's ; he is outside and separate from 
the world. But all this, science, and philosophy, and our modern 
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thoiight :ire more and more clearly and emphatically declsrlng e«b- 
not be. Such conceptions are crude nnd childish and inndetjiiale. 
and must pass away. And their staying here, when Ihey ought |i 
be gone, is what, more than almost anything else, tends (o p 
atheism to-day, among our thinking classes. The intelligent a 
deut of modem science cannot possibly any longer belie 
a God. So long, therefore, us religion has no other kind of G 
than this to present, what wonder if many men Und themselvd 
in a pliice where they Bee nothing else to say only that they 4 
not believe in God af all? 

And now, having tried to make clear what kind of n God C 
not longer be believed in, since Copernicus and Newtoa an^ 
Kant and Darwin have lived and written, let me in the time t 
still remains try to trace, at least in a general way, some of itn 
more important characteristics of the God who can and will b 
believed in — thdt is, the new and higher conception of Deid 
which must take the place of the old gods and goddea 
Greece and Rome, the tribal Jehovah of the early Jews, tlie u 
human God of the modern Calvinlat, and every form of limit* 
or localized Deity of popular belief. 

Inundertakingtodothislet mesay Brst of all, that, though I c 
it the Mew conception, yet really it is only In a very limited » 
new. I read to you as my text that lofty utterance of Jesti 
"God is a Spirit [or God is Spirit] and they that worship h 
must worship him in spirit and in truth." This is exactly t) 
conception of God which I mean by the new conception. I c 
it new, not because it has in our day first come into existence, t 
because our modern science lias given it a new meaning and c 
largement and emphasis, and is driving every other c 
of the Deity out of the Reld except this. Really the conceptioi 
is not new, but old as Jesus and far older. Paul who was part 
contemporary with Jesus, utters it as clearly i 
"In him (God)," says Paul, "we live and move and haveo 
being." And the writer of the 139th Psalm, living some bll< 
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(irerls of years before Jesus' day, sets forth the aame conception 
in ns graphic and l>eautiful words as ever were penned, or per- 
haps ever will be: "Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from Ihy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven thou art there. If I make my bed in the grave thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning and ilwcll in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me." Thus we see that this higher 
conception of the Deity, which modern science and thought are 
doing so much, consciously or unconsciously, to promote, goes 
back to (he Bihle and flnds utterance, more or less clear, from the 
lips of not one but many of the lofiier prophets and teachers of 
both Old Testament and New. 

Tr.ie, as 1 have already intimated, the earliest conception of 
God entertained by the Jews was of a local, tribal Deity — Iterce, 
cruel, vengeful, jealous; who often took ihe form of a man; 
who, while he showed favor to Israel as his people, was inimical 
to all other peoples. Much of the writing of die Old Testament 
represents God according to this lower view. But the Bible is 
not one book, but many. It has not a single author, but many. 
It was written at diflerenl times, and at different stages of the 
nation's civilization and religious progress. It docs not set forth 
one view of God, but diflerenl views, some lower, some higher. 
The conceptions of God found in the Bible show a clear progress 
— they are an evolution. While some of the writers give us the 
crude conception of God as a localized deity, or sort of magnified 
man, with all man's passions and imperfections, some, as the 
greater prophets, and especially Jesus and Paul, rise far above that, 
and reach clearly the high thought of God as the Universal 
Spirit, Infinite. Eternal, Perfect. 

And what is true of the Bible is true outside of the Bible. 
Right among the ancient Greeks and Romans, where popularly 
the belief in the whole Pantheon of classic gods and goddesses 
held sway, there were living and thinking and writing, and 




t'sucli as woultl hear tlicm, such lofty spiiitii a 
oras, and Socrates, and PUto and Aristotle and Mnrcus Aui 
lilts, — men whose conception cf God had risen to be ns I'igh ■ 
pure Hs tlint of Isnirth or Pnul, ar I may niniost say Jl-s 

Plato, call* God "The One,"" The Good." "The Sovcreigt 
Beauty." "Tho Ruling Mind, which orders all llnng* and pedei 
Irates all things." Arislutle citlU him "The Supreme ti 
ligenco;" AnnxitgornB, "The Divine Mind, the Infinite \ 
donij" Pythagoras, '-The Universal Sool." Going out bcjfon^ 
Greece and Rome, we iind the Persian Zoroaster deftcrjbiq 
God OS " The Principle of Goodness and Truth ; 
the Sovereign Intelligence; the All Seeing." The Ancisid 
Hindu Code of Mann declares him to be (he " Inmlbl»,4 
"Eternal," "All-pervading Spirit." The oldest of the 
which is perhaps the most ancient religious hook in the vrorl^ 
calls him "The Great Soul," "Omnipotent, Eternal, Off 
present." And a later Veda, but still very ancient, calls h 
"The Supreme Mind, which transcends nil other inteljigen£e| 
• • The Incomprehensible Spirit, who ilhuninnte* i 
and gives gladness to ail ; from whom all proceed." 

Thus we see that in all lands, not only have men bctievetl i| 
God, and worshipped God, in some form or forms, but evi 
tendency has been toward a conception which drops off 1 
shapes, and physical attributes, and localizations, and limitatl* 
and imperfections, and says with Jesus, "God is Spirit,"*- 
Infinlte Spirit, the Central Mind, Intelligence. Power, Will, 
Soul of the Universe. 

This is the conception toward whjcli llie worlil from I 
beginning has been steadily growing. The masses of the put 
ot course, have not reached it- But the great thinkers 
the tail souls, of niany ages and lands, have seen it, an4'y 
claimed it. And now the rise of modern science, philosophy, v 
free thought compels men everywhere, as nothing before Jiai 
done — the m.isscs and the common people as well asUie llitnl 
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— to take reftige in this highest, most spiritual, and at the siime 
time most rnlioniil thought of tlie Divine N.-iture, up toward 
which the PUtos, the Aristotles, the Socrateses, Ihc Marcus 
Aiireliiises, the Zoronsters, the AugusCines und llie Emersons, as 
well as the Isaiahs and Piiuls and Jestiscs of the world, have ever 
been leading the way. 

Among tiie more noticable contributions made within our 
generation to the higher conception of God, or to an answer to 
the question, What ought we in this enlightened age to mean by 
God? are two — one made by Herbert Spencer (iminteiilion- 
n!ly) in his scientific doctrine of '■Persistent Energy," and the 
other made by Matthew Arnold (purposely) in his nioi'al or 
religious doctrine of "The Eternal Power, not ourselves, that 
works for righteousness." 

Spencer uses the term "persistent energy" to express that 
Power which, though mysterious, is yet, as he declares, the most 
certainly existent of anything in the Universe ; thai Power which, 
as he urges, is and persists everywhere and in everything — the 
secret of the growth of plant, and flow of rivci', and swing of 
phmet, and beat of pulse, and whirl of atom in granite. We 
trace all potencies and motions out and on until they lose them- 
selves, in what? in this deep mystery of "persistent energy." 
This "persistent energy," Spencer insists, is tlie throb of the 
universe. It is the pulsing life blood of all nature. It is the soul 
of all worlds — and all potencies. 

But now try an experiment. Try the experiment of calling 
this "persistent energy" by another and higher name. Call it 
by the great name of "God," (for God is religion's name for it), 
and what light comes ! Call it God, and how suddenly are you 
confronted with God looking out upon you from every star and 
gr.iss-biadc and pebble on ocean's beach I Immediately, as if by 
miracle, the whole universe has become full of God. 

Matthew Arnold speaks of "A Power not ourselves that 
works for righteousness" ever and ever, in all the alfairs and 
on-goiiig» of this world. That there is such a power, working in 
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laying, that evolution is just God, carrying out his great world- 
wide, universe-lnrgc and eternal designs in orderly, unhasting, 
unresting, truly God-lilte fashion? 

I have spoken of helps furnished by Spencer and Matthew 
Arnold to the higher conception of God. But we need not stop 
with these. I think Pope has helped some minds to a new and 
higher conception of God by that striking couplet of his " Essay 
on Man" in which he speaks of the universe as a 
"stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nnturc is, and God tlio Soul." 

To be sure we have already seen the thought of God as ''the 
Soul of the World," or as " the Universal Mind." to be as old as 
the philosophies and religions of Greece and India. Yet I think 
in the light of modern science the idea gains new significance. Is 
there a Mind side as well as a Ixidy side (or matter side) to the uni- 
verse? The thought is suggestive. Many minds are asking, Why 
should there not be? and finding light in the inquiry. To think 
there is, at least throws the universe into analogy with ourselves, 
and makes it more intelligible. As for ourselves we all know 
that we have not only a body side but a mind side. And looking out 
beyond ourselves, upon our fellows, we say we know th.it they 
have the same. True, the mind side in them we cannot see. But 
what of that? There are so many evidences of its existence that 
we cannot doubt it. And so we say, we know that our fellow 
men have a mind side as truly as they have a body side. But 
now, looking out upon the great and marvelous universe, how 
overwhelming is the evidence that it too has a Mind side as truly 
as a body side ! Plan is certainly .is conspicuous and as inescap- 
able in the universe as is matter. Order, design, system, purpose 
meet us on every side, and in everything. Intelligence runs like 
a woof through all nature ; take it away and the cosmos sinks at 
once into a chaos. To be sure, you cannot see the Mind in na- 
ture. But you can sec it as much as you can see my mind. 
There are exactly the same kinds of proofs to you of the exist- 
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s of the World-Mind thnt (here are of the exitttence OP'Ji 
mind, and ten thousand limes as many in nnmher. Biit i 
what does all this mean? It can mean only one thing. 
hitecl into the tnngnnge of religion It means God. The Mtti. 
side of ihe universe, which is so mnniftsl and inescapable e 
where, is just the God side of the universe. And that ti 
lliat the iinivcrse is full of God ; and that no mnre truly do yoi 
minds and mine look out upon the world, Ihrough your eyes • 
min«, than does God. the Univcrsul Soul, look out upon you a 
me through flower nnd frost crystal and sun and man. 

Finally, in trying to shape out into greater dearncs* t^ 
higher conception of God, I think lo some minds, at least, 
thought of Life is useful— God the Supreme Life, Uic AU-c 
pruhending Life of the Universe. 

I had occasion to converse, not long since, with a Udy V 
told mc she did not see th.tt she believed in God, The God 
her childish conceptions was a venerable old man up in the sl^ 
As she grew lo womanhood and came to Uiink for herself s! 
knew there could be no such being as thai. Nor any ii 
able did it seem to her to believe that there could be such a C 
ns the popular churches and the popular theologies appenred I 
her lo teach — namely, a God who forever sat on a tl 
ofl' local heaven. And so she said tu me with &ome bcsJtam 
but very sincerely, "I think I am an atheist." The conrenath 
made me feel sure thnt I saw where her trouble was, and that If 
disbelief in God, like so much of the supposed atheism of G 
day, wnsonly the protest of reason against believing in nn irrattoid 
god, and an appeal for something higher; nod so I said to b^ 
" Perhaps your disbelief Is right after all, indeed I am rather d 
posed to think it is. But now let us look upon the world- 
it seem to jou a dead or a living world ? Do you have no sen 
a Life higher than your own, Inrger, more universal, of w 
the life of each individual tree and plant and animal, and 3 
>ul an infinileAimal pari— as it were a ripple 




1, aspnfk?" I shnll never forget her iinswer. "Oh," said 

I thoughtfully, '■ I cannot exprt-ss my sense, my feeling, my 

m, that there is somehow n Life Inrgcr th.iii mine, with 

|ch my own is sliangcly connecteil. I cannot believe that nny- 

s dead. I have studied Botany, and 1 stand dumb before 

fcmyslery of Life which that reveals. I have studied ChemisU-y, 



1 I cannot but feel that mutter itself is ulii 
s to mc to be alive, t feel thai the whole imivf 
il strange and mysterious Life which I cannot 
which I am convinced exists," 

I said to her, " Suppose we call that Life. God 
religion's name for it." S 
in her face she inquired, 
fully. ' 



. Everj'thing 
se is filled with 

nderstand, hut 



d is just 
Then, with a new light 
Can that be God?" and added thought- 
' If that is God. then I believe in nothing so much as I be- 
lieve in him." And from that day the world was full of God to 
her. From that day she understood the deep truth of the lines: 
"Tiiou art, oh God, the Life and Light 

Of nil this wondrous world we tee; 
lie glow by day, its smile by nlglit, 

^A^c but rtllcctions caught from Thee. 
Where *e'er we gate Tby glorres shine. 
And all tilings fair and bright nre Thine." 
Poets arc swift-fooled runners who scale the heights in the new 
worlds of thought far ahead of their slower if surer fdoted scien. 
tific and philosophic brothers, and from the peaks gained shout 
back thrilling announcement of what they sec beyond. Words- 
worth was pre-eminently such ,in avaut courier in the announce- 
ments he made regarding the new and higher conception of God 
which he saw to be slowly rising on the thought of our modern 
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p Universal Mind, the Infinite Life — what does all that mean, 
I thill be remains also the Infinite GoodncRS, the Eternal 
n whose arms of unceasing care and protection we are 
Inight and by day, and lo whose bosom we go when death 
iom these earthly scenes. 
jTo the disciples, when they besought the Master, "Teach us 
t pray," Jesus replied: "When ye pray, say. Our Father." 
1 along down the ages, from Jesus' day to this, humble, bur- 
ined, sorrowing, trusting souls have been repeating the prayer: 
r Father," and finding in it inexpressible comfort and hope, 
i last, the light of science shines on the world, and men are 
Hvancing [o a thought of God diHerent from that which has 
But lo: 1 see men, women and children, everywhere, 
»ith upturned faces still saying, "Our Father," and no whit of 
(he power or sweetness of the prayer is gone. But rather has 
it grown to a richer meaning ihan ever it had before ; for now, 
with the belter thought of God which is appearing, heaven 
comes down to earth as never before, and God, the All Father — 
the All Father because the Infinite Wisdom, and Power and 
Life — dwells no longer throned in solitary majesty in the far-oil' 
skies, but has his throne and dwelling place among men, here, 
everywhere, by every hearthstone, in the glory of every sunset 
cloud, amidst the petals of every opening flower, in the aspira- 
tions and yearnings of every human heart. Oh, the larger and 
sweeter, as well as worthier thought of God, which, with the 
passing away of superstition, and the growth of knowledge, is 
rising on our modern age 1 Not less, but vastly more, does it 
mean now, to bow the head and say "God," than it ever meant 
pfore. 

"We say, 'Our Father,' when we waket— 
What with the sunrise seems lo break 
Through ever/ flower like a Eurprise, 
As if a, thousanil loving eyes 
Looked out from EunbesmE, buds and dew, 
And said, ' He is Our Father, too.' 
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We, little children itand and g&tt 
At the white evening star, who«e rayi 
Beam down upon us like in ejre 
Forever open in the sky, — 
Through the strange twilight asking this 
it His?' 



Who is He? That we cannot say, 
Ne It. And hy His side to itaj'. 
To love him in the flowers and birds, 
In dear home faces, tender words, 
In all things beautiful nnd true, — 
No more than this we ask to do. 

Our Father, every day more dear. 
It seems to live with Thee so near; 
Thou carest for even the smallest star, 
And sale within thy heart we are. 
If left alone on earth are we, 
We are not orphans, — we havb thkb." 
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In this ({tipstion which I am to consider thin morning 
there seems to be involved a great principle, dear to every 
lover of political and religions freedom, — namely, the principle 
of the eqnulity of all nttizenn of tbe State in rights and privil- 
figes, and, correloted with tliat, tbe duty of the State to see 
that such e(|uality be not interfered with. It is on account of 
the importance of this principle, and the duty that rests u]>on 
each of U8 to do what we can to guard it, that I witih to dis- 
cuas the coming Mille revival, no far as it i:^ connected directly 
with the University. 

If the present were the first case of holding revival meet- 
ings or meetings in the interest of a single section of the 
pnblic, in this institution of our common love and pride, it 
would be lesB important to invite public attention to it. But, 
oa is well known, this i.s not the first Instance. Not to speak 
of Bible Institutes and other meetings of various kinds, con- 
ducted strictly in the intj>rest of Evangelical Christianity, that 
have been held in the University from time to time, we need 
to go back leas than four years to find a series of revival meet- 
ings carrieil on jointly in the Methodist church and the Uni- 
▼ersity under the conduct of Mr. Moody. It ia in view of the 
past, therefore, ns well as the present, that I speak on this 
subject to day. 

You all know well of the elaborate ])reparations which 
have been going forward in the city for several months for the 
coming of Sir. Mills, -the many announcements that have 
been made through the papers, the choir training, tbe appoint 
meut of numerous committee.^ to carry on the various sides of 
the work, stich as the advertising, the money -raising, the di&. 
tribntion of tickets, the ushering, the arranging for prelunin- 



ftiy meetings, etc. Yon have all seen the cirzular, whicli 
been put into all the boti);es of the city and i 'rcnlated widely 
SDiOQg the students, cootaiDing tco pictcio of Mr. Mills, a 
sketch of his life, and full information regarding the meetings 
which are to be held, beginning immediately and lasting teu 
days or so, including four in the great Uall of the University. 

Now of course if these meetings were to be simply ohuroh 
atfaira I shonld have nothing to say. The churches of the city 
have a right to plan for such meetings as these, or any others 
that they see fit. 1 might doubt the wisdom of reTivaliatie 
methods, and might wish the churches could be willing to 
carry on their religious work in ways that seem to me better. 
Still neither I uor any one else would think of questioning 
their right to plan their own work in their own way. 

And of coarse it is perfectly proper, too, for the Student's 
Christian Association to exercise the same liberty in plannii 
its work, so long as it carries on that work in its 
building, 

The point at which a question arises is, that of carry! 
revival meetings, or meetings for sectarian propagandism, into 
the University. Ought either the churches of the city, or the 
Studenfs Christian Association, or both combined, to be per- 
mitted to carry such meetings into a State institution of learn- 
jngF An institution of learning that belongs to the State by 
that very fact belongs to me, and to you, and to every oth^ 
oitizen of the State. No one onght to be granted any monop- 
oly in it; all have equal rights in it. This is why it may not 
be used for the advantage of any political party: such & use 
would be unjust to other political parties, which would thus be 
discriminated against. This is al*4o the reason why it ought 
not to be used for the advantage of any religions sect or com- 
bination of secte. The State as the grantor of equal rights to 
all, and the equal protector of all, can know nothing of Baptist 
or Methodist, or Unitarian; nothing of Catholic or I'rotestant; 
nothing of Evangelical or Liberal; nothing of Jew, or Christ- 
ian, or Agnostic 

How carefully the State guards the religious as well as 
the political equality of all her citizens, may be seen by refer- 
ring t« the fundamental law, I cannot do better thati read 
tile provisions of our State Constitution bearing upon this sub- 
ject. Turning to Art. IV of the Constitution of Michigan, 
find sections 39, 40, 41 and 42, reading as follows: 
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Sbo. 39. — The legislature eball pass no Inw to prevent any per' 
BOD from worshippiDg Almighty 0<m1 uodordin^ to th? dictatea of 
hia own cooscJenL'e. or to compel any person to attend, erect, or 
nappatt any pinuo of religioUB woreliip, or to pay titheB. taiea or 
otber nlee for tbe support of any mimeter of the goBpet or teacher 
of religion. 

Sec. *},— No money aball be appropriated or drawn from the 
tf'eamiry for the benefit of any religious sect or society, theological 
or religious Beminary, nor shall property belonging to the State be 
appropriated for any aiinh purpnaee. 

Seo. 41. — The legislature eball not diminish or enlarge the civil 
or political rights, privilesea and capanitieB ot aay pereou on 
account of hie opinion or belief concerning mattera of religion. 

Sec. ii— No law shall ever be pasaed to restrain or abridge the 
liberty of speech or of the preea ; but every perBon niBy freely speak, 
write, and publish his sentiments on nil subjectB, being responsible 
for the abuae of such rights. 

It does not seem possible to frame more oarefiil pro- 
visioDH than these for ensuring religions eqoality in the State, 
or for preventiog religions favoritism. The State ConstitTi- 
tioD in a mapner recognizeti religion, but it does aot dincrim- 
ionte in favor of any form of religion. Instead of that it 
makes such diacrimi nation forever illegal. The way it recog- 
nizes religion ie by making sure that no form of religion shall 
©Ter be given legal precedence over another ; and by giiaran- 
teeing to all its citizens perfect religions liberty and eqnalily 
for all time. 

It is these proviftions of the Constitution of the State tbat 
seem to be violated by the opening of the IState University to 
the Mills revival meetings, planned in tbe interest of a single 
form of Christianity.— namely, that known as Evangelicalism, 
or to any other meetings having sectarian ends in view. 

It is not quite a settled question whether religion in any 
form, even the broadest, ought to be introduced into a State 
institution of learning. There are many very wise and very 
good men. yes, and deeply religious men, who hold that it 
oagbt not. They say. Upon nothing are men so divided as 
npon religion. No form of religion can be found which all 
will accept. The attempt therefore to give any form of 
religion a place in a university, or indeed in any other school 
which is for the whole public, and in which the whole public 
has an equal right, is only to introduce a source of endless 
discord and division. And not only endless but needless; for 
why wish to carry formal religion into sneh educational insti- 
tations? No one kind of institution can serve for all ends. 



Our age ie learniag that if it would accamplish Anything 
must specialize. Ooce the barber was also the surgeon ; 
the preacher alno the teacher. Now the^e faactions are 
arate<l. Ouoe the farmer made most of hie farm utensils, aoi 
the housewife spun the wool and wove the cloth for her (i 
il;. Now these induatries are broken up into a eoore < 
hundred separate industries, which are carried on each 
itself. Why shall we not recognize the same priucipk 
education and religion? As soon as we do we shall be coi 
tent to let the school and college carry on the work of intel- 
lectual education (or which they exist, and the church the 
work of religion and religious education for which it exists. 
Then we flhall have peace and harmony. Indeed, in much of 
education we make this separation now, and nobody ooni- 
plains ; everybody sees its wisdom. Thus, if one goes lo ft 
music school he does not expect to find there any provisioo 
made for prayers, or any kind of formal religious eiercif 
He goes for music, aud he gets what he goes for — that aoi 
that only- The same is true if he goes to an art school, or 
scientific school, or a medical college, or a law college, or 
trade school. Why should it not be so with every kind of 
Bchool and college ; especially every kind supported by the 
State and intended for all classes of the people? Why iutro- 
duoe division and dissatisfaction by bringing in religion at: 
all, where at best yon can give so little attention to it, ai 
make it amount to so little ? Why not, instead, turn it ov\ 
onoe for all to the church and the home, where it finds its ~ 
ting place, where it can be given the time and attention 
deserves, and where it will not create strife and division? 

This. I say, is one view of the relation of religion to edi 
national institutions, especially such as are supported by ' 



State. And this view, as I ha' 
intelligent and very religious persons. 

What shall we say to this view? 
force in it I think we must all admit. 



i held by many v 



That there is greaifl 
And if the only form 



of religion to be found were one that is sectarian, and there- 



fore dividing i 



* nature, then the view would s 



1 to be 



wholly sound, and incapable of being successfully contro- 
verted. 

But is it not possible to find a form of religion that ia not 
seel arian^ that leaves out those more superficial elemeota 
about which religious people differ and contend, and ketipf ~ 
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those deeper elemeots about which they a^ee: — a form of 
religion, therefore, which iastead of dividing and estran^Dg 
woold draw people together as brothers ? I eonfess I believe 
that it in poBsible to find such a religion. And if such a 
religion can be fonnd, then it seems to me legitimate to give 
it recogaition and a place, withia reasonable limits, in insti' 
tntions of learning, even those that are snpported by the State. 
For the State has great interest in the moral character of ite 
people, since upon that it,s own stability depends; and nothing 
hag more power to create moral character than a pure and 
noble retigioD. Thus it «>eems to me that the whole question 
ought to turn upon the character of the religioo. But one 
thing is certainly true — so true and so obvious that I do not 
see how any fair-minded person can question it — and that is, 
that ■/ religion is admitted and fostered it must be in a form 
that ia not partizan, nor in the interest of a single sect or 
group of sects: the only form of religion that is justifiable for 
a single moment in an institution of learning flupported by 
public money and where consequently alt shoald stand on an 
eqaality, is one absolutely broad, tolerant, undogmatic, anaeo- 
tarian. If religion otinnot be this, then it should be left out 
from the institution entirely. Nothing less than this is just; 
and, as we have seen, nothing les^ than this is in harmony 
with the fundamental law of the lan<I which guarantees to all 
the people of the state perfect religions liberty and eqaality. 

The objections to the holding of the Mills revival meet- 
ings in the University are perhaps prlnoipally two. 

The first has to do with the seeming fact that they are 
»ecfartan meetings, and the second with the (act that they are 
revival meetings. It does not seem easy to believe that a 
State University is the place to hold meetings of either kind. 
Let us look at the two objections separately, 

1. First the meetings seem to be sectarian, looking to 
ends of sectarian propagandism. I know this will be denied 
We shall be told very earnestly, and doubtless, by many, very 
einoerely, that this movement cannot be sectarian because it 
represents not one but a number of denominations. As if 
sectarianism must necessarily be limited to a single denomi- 
nation. As if it were not aa possible to have an evangelical 
sectarianism as a Baptist, or a Presbyterian, or a Unitarian 
sectarianism. This is n mistake that is often made. The 
tact is, there may be a sectarianism of a single sect; or there 



may be a sectarianism of a groap of spct*. If a gronp of 
secte maintain doctrines or forms in common that cat them off 
from the rest of the relipoua world, they are aa a group as 
sectarian as is a single sect whoae doctrines or forms cut it off 
from the rest of the religions world. Thns we see, the faotj 
that the Mills meetings embrace several denominations di 
not necessaiily make them misectarian, if those several deD( 
natioUH holds forms or doctrines in common that cut them ol 
from others. 

Let us see what are the facts. 

Who invites Mr. Mills to Ann Arbor ? He is invited 
tho Stndent^s Christian Association of the University, and 
pastors of nine of the churches of the city. What is the Stu- 
dent's CbristisQ Aiisociation ? It is a religions organization 
which, while open as regards membership broadly to all Christ- 
ians, is restricted as to Its government and control to evangel- 
ical Christians. What are the churches whose pastors have 
joined in the invitation? They are all evaogelical chnrchefl. 

So then does the movement to bring Mr. Mills here and 
pnt him into the University represent religion as u whole? 
Certainly not. Does it represent Christianity as a whole? 
Certainly not. Does it represent the Michigan churches, or 
the Ann Arbor churches, as a whole? Certainy not. Does it 
represent the University as a whole? Certainly not. It repre- 
eents simply that part or section of the Christian membera of 
the University, and of the churches of tbe city, that is known 
by the name evangelical. 

To be sure, the evangelical part of Christianity is an h< 
ored and important part, but it is only a part. It is not eri 
the largest part. It repreeents an important group of deni 
inations; but none of titera are so old aa the Catholic; nor 
they all united possess nearly so large a membership in 
world a^ does that single denomination. Even nf the 
Arbor churches four are not in this movement to bring 
Mills here — namely, the Catholic, the Episcopal, the Zion, and 
tbe Unitarian: so that, look at it in any way we will, tbe 
movement is a sectional one, — planned by. and in the intereoi^ 
of, a section of the University, and a section of the local ooi 
munity. 

No, some one will say, not in the iuterest of a 
The meetings may have been planned by a section, but 
tainly in the interest of alt. The aim is to benellt everyl 




_ This I can readily ^ant, bo far an motiM is concerawl; 

tilt not BR regards reaiiltsi. I have no disposition at all to 
question the excellency of the motives of the planners of these 
meetings. They want to benefit everybody; but they want to 
benefit them in their n-ay. They want to benefit me, they 
want to benefit you, they want to benefit all the students of 
the "University; but the way they want to do it is by cotiverling 
U8 all to their form of religiouH faith. It is in this that the 
essential sectarianism of the whole movement appears. It is a 
movement to make Christians, — but. Christians of a certain 
patli^rti. And does any one believe that the Roman Catholic 
pattern, or the Liberal Christian pattern, will be regarded as 
satisfactory f It is a movement to ti&ve souls; but to save 
them by a certain jnetkwi. And we may be sure that any 
method different from that taught by evangelical orthodoxy, 
will be rejected. 

If the object of the meetings had been to benefit men, and 
to fiave them irrespective of dogma and theological scheme, 
this church and the minister of this church would have been 
invited to have a part in the meetings; for I am sure that all 
who know us at all know that there is no church in this city 
more earnestly desirous than we to benefit men. and to do all 
in our power to save our fellows frflm all that hurts and 
degrades and destroys. 

This then showM what I mean when I speak of this Mills 
revival movement as being a movement for sectarian ends — 
ends of sectarian propagandism. If it had been a movement 
for simply the broad ends of religion, irrespective of sectarian 
considerations, if its aim had been solely to deepen the moral 
and spiritual life of the University and the city, to pnrify 
human lives, to quicken piety, and to strengthen the forces of 
good, without reference to evangelical propagandism, surely 
it woald have sought to enlist in its aid all in (he community 
who are interested in promoting these great ends. 

Does any one fail to see that if it is proper to open the 
University Hall to meetings for evangelical propagandiam, it 
is equally proper to open it to meetings for Unitarian propa- 
gandism, or Roman Catholic propagandism, or for that matter 
for Jewish propagandism ? 

A series of meetings were held in the city week before last 
in the interest of Catholic propagandism, by an able represen. 
tative of the Catholic faith. If it is proper for the Mills meet- 




ings to go into University Hall, would it not have boen proper I 
(or those of Patfaer Elliott, to go there? 

Probably Father Elliott did uot. ask or wish to go there. 
I have little doabt that both he and oiir Catholin friends in 
the city generally reooguized the fact that the University 
should be religiously neutral ground, and ia not a fit plaee for 
any kind of sectarian propagandism. 

Home persons attempt bo justify the opening of University 
Hall lo Mr. Mills on the ground that it was askiid for by the 
Christian Association, which is a student rTganizatioD, and 
that it is a rnle with Ihe University authorities to open Ibe 
hall to any student organization that asks for it But do the 
University authorities have suoh a^rult'? I am told to th« 
contrary. I am t«ld that they discriminate between appli- 
cants, and con.sider the uses to which the hail Jh to be put, aa 
well as the sour™ of the application. I am told that there 
are certain objects for which student organizations are not 
granted the hall^for example, that of potiticul or party pro- 
pagandism. But is not parly propagandism in polities as 
fitting a ase for the ball as sectarian propagandism in re- 
ligion f I 

1 more than suspect that if the Foley Guild of Catholic ] 
young men in the University should apply for University Hail i 
for Catholic revival purposes, it would not be granted them; 
just an I more than suxpect that if an organization of Liberal 
young men in the University should apply for it for like par- 
poses, it would be refused them. It certainly ought to be 
refused to both. If eitlier want a building for snch UBea th^ i 
should go to their own churches, or hire an ontflide roouL To-g 
allow the State University, or any part of it, to be used tea 
objects which ] tend to divide, and lo give one part of tbti'l 
people the advimtnge 'over another, simply hecau.te a parti2aa| 
organization of students desire it, would be strange i 
ment of an institution of learning established by the State tot 
the equal use and advantage of all its citizens. 

But if the University authorities ought not to grand 
University Hall to Catholics or liberals for partizan pnrpc 
no matter if Catholic or liberal organizations do request iq 
what shall we say to their granting it to the Student's Christ' 
Association when they ask for it for purposes so clearly p 
zan as those of the Mills revival ? 

Now, it seems to me we have here a principle that is p«l 



rtly clear aod that shonld always lie earried ont in University 

*manay;ement- to hold the University steadily clear from parti- 

zan and sratariaD ende and uses, alike in politics and religion. 

Lpt Republicans, Democrats, Populists, Evangelicals, 
Catholics, Liberals, Free- Thinkers, with perfect freedom and 
impartiality he heard there, bs men. as scholars, an thiakers, 
npou all the great subjects that engage hnman thought, with- 
out allowing the question ever to be so much as aflked, "What 
party or sect do they belong to?" But when any party or 
sect, or combination of parties or sects, thinks to use the 
University as a vantage ground from which to farther its 
peculiar partizan or sectarian end, then let the word, '"No," be 
spoken so promptly and so emphatically that the attempt will 
not be likely to be made again, 

I said that the main objections to the holding of the 
Milk meetings in the University are two. 

First, the fact that they are sectarian and propagandist 
in their nature. And second, the fact that they are distinctly 
re Li't'al meetings. 

I have spoken sufficiently upon the first point, and pass 
now to the second. 

Not all sectarian and propiigandist meetings are revival 
meetings. Revival meetings have characteristics of their own 
which are open to special olijections. 

It is well known that many clergymen of eminence, even 
in orthodox and evangelical churches, will not consent to em- 
ploy professional revivalists, and refuse to hold special revival 
meetings, because they distrnst the whole revivalistic method. 
Certain it is that flome of the great revivals of the past have 
been pronounced by historians— and historians of the same 
faith that the revivals sought to promote — to be in their final 
and lasting effeeifl about as great scourges as ever fell upon 
the Christian church. Nothing has been more noticeable in 
the history of the church than that times of great revivals are 
likely to be followed by times of oorrenpouding relapse, spir- 
itual dearth, skepticism, infidelity. 

I well remember a revival which I passed through when 
I was about eighteen years of age. I was then a member of 
an orthodox church, and supposed that of course revival sea- 
sons were necessary. The i:umber of conversions claimed as 
the result of the revival was, if I recollect correctly, over a 
indred, The neit winter we tried to count up those who 
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still held firm to their profession. \fff conld find leso than a I 
dozen. The rest had relapsed, and as the result of their ex- | 
perjfnce many of tbem had been p'eatly hardened, and prejn. 
diced permanently againfit religion. 

We often hear plawK tbrons;h which reviyals havn swept J 
called, as regards moral and spiritual things, " burned diatric.ta." 
Alas! I hav(t known too many sach "burned districts," aa 
every one has, who has had much experience or observation ia 
the religious world. 

I reraember that a few inonth« after the close of Mr. 
Moody's long revivalistic campaign in London, some years ago, 
a large meeting of pastors was held to talk over the results. 1 
and a eonBiderahle number expressed very grave doubt 
whether dii the whole the revival had been beneficial, and ' 
whether the real cause of religion could not have been more I 
advanced by quiet, steady work in the churches than it had ] 
been by all the great meetings, the excitement and tlie ado. 

The revival method is the method of revolution, Natnre*a 
method is that of evolution. Revolution is always followed by 
more or less of loss and evil. Evolution is followed by the I 
maximum of good and the minimum of loss. It is not strange j 
therefore that as ministers and churches of all denominationa [ 
grow ill intelligence, and come to understand more fully the I 
laws of moral and spiritual life, they learn more and more to j 
distrust the revivalistic method, and more and more to tmat j 
the regidar, steady, quiet, agencies of religious education, in- 
alruction, influence, growth, evolution. 

The principal objections to revivals may perhaps be sum- 
med up under three heads. 

First, they are usually carried on by men who lack vJ 
good deal of being the highest class of religious teachera. 
say usually. Of course there are exceptions. Home revivalietav 
are men of high character, of real religious sincerity, and of 'J 
considerable spiritual insight. But I think nearly all wilt ' 
agree with me that the average revivalist is a sensationalist, a 
man who cares for outward effects, a man of not profound 
study or thought or broad views, a man of not deep spiritual 
experience, a man who in culture, iu solid attaiumentiS, and ii 
real mural and spiritual worth will rank distinctly lower tbai 
the average pastor. 

I do not say this of Mr. Snils. for I do not know him. 
am prepared to hud him a man of cousiilerable ability. Bobf 
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Certainly it hardly prcposBes one iu liia favOr as & religions 
t«acber to fiud tbe circular tliat auuounoea hb coming and bifl 
work, {irocl aiming the fact that he is u reformnd drunkard 
and gambler. 

0& eonrae I do oot m(>aD to deny that one who has been 
&5 low down aa that may afterward become a virtuous man, 
and be able to teach others lestions of truth and good But I 
do mean that advertising one's former sins is a poor way to 
recommend one. At least it smacks of sensationalism, and 
does not give one any added Hssuranoe of the genuine quality 
of his work. A church that had called a new pastor, and was 
aeudiag out to the public its first announcement concerning 
him, I am sure would not be likely to ioctnde the information 
that he was a reformed drunkard, even if he were snch. 

A second objection to revivals is, they employ the sensa- 
tional method, the method of excitement, the hot- house 
method^the method of revolution instead of that of evolu- 
tion. But of this I have already spoken 8u£&ciently. 

The third objection to them is, they are, as a rule, dis- 
tinctly and pre-eminently backward -loo king in their theology. 
The tendency among the better educated and more tboiight- 
fnl ministers of all denominations, is to grow a little more 
liberal as the years go on. This is one of the hopeful aigus 
of the times. Thns many pulpits to-day are silent about many 
things that our fathers used to hear, and many that oount 
themselves thoroughly orthodox and evangelical give utter- 
ance now to views which in our fathers' day would have been 
counted rank heresy. 

But the tendency of the revival is to check all this. The 
revivalist, almost of neeessity. preaches an infallible Bible, an 
actual Adam, a literal fall, a ruined race, a dying tiod, an 
atoning sacrilice, a literal judgment day of doom, an eternal 
hell. Indeed, he mini preach these doctrines in order to be 
effective. A more advanced and liberal theology is not 
dramatic enough, does not have in it enough of the element of 
catastrophy, of danger, and of alarm, to startle and excite 
men, and produce the immediate and sensational results which 
he seeks. 

Thus the effect of a revival in a commimity is usually to 
check progress of thought in biblical and theological matters, 
and to produce a distinctly more narrow, dogmatic, and back- 
ward-looking type of religions belief. 
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WHO ARE SAVED! 



A SRRMOX BV BEV. ,1. T. SUNriEliLASI). 



Mvet we Believe that Men of such divers Views and Char- 
acters, as Emerson, Darwin. Lincoln, Peter Cooper, John 
J Eagiey and Rice A Beal, none of whom believed in the 
Orttacdox Scheme of Salvation, are Loet? 

" Nxliitii I'lip llmlxiir/iuiiKinieLortn, Lufiii ,hai\ •'itler lulu Hit K[iiK<lum nf 
IUiimh; liultidhat intTii rnc wiLLur mj' Fslhcrwholi in HMVcn,"— Ji>i>- 

' Ttitii i-liaU il'i-KlDiiiiii uiiiaUum uimi hlsrlchl tuiiul.Cuinpyctiletud alvav 
falhtr. tchcili il* Kingdom picpaKd fbr jmn,— fDr I wu lini<in7 itnil yt tifi mc, 
ii>k«d Md ;c dotbed lut. Mk lud In prlMin mnd re mliibtcrad unto toc."— JiKi<i. 

Thf i]UMlion,H'Ao areSatrilf is it questiun of is pnictitiil uinl sol- 
I mu ccditth, to every nian and wumaii, as any imiuiry Clml can 
J btkllily 1 1 [UggeMed to » bnmsn minJ. 

Wi1l}'OuiiS8gi[ieyoureelvep,aiidine,fuidalltlieiiilialiittU)tgoflhi» 
country, t II belivin{[by ases-shore. ALTOsstheaeaisaliind whidi na 
tiieu CD tbi» fride has 9ver teen. But it is a law with u^ ihat 
«Teiy iiiliabilHiil here otDBt sooner or lutur. qiuI at stii'It time 
af the governing i>ower shall direct, go down to (he fthore, embark 
ill n vcEEel wailing, and Mill to Ihe other eide, to live there nlwavB 
ard Lever return. No one on this side has ever «eeii that other- 
side \»s.d. Yet, frbni various kinds of evidences and intimations 
which ctiue lo vf. we have reason lo believe thai those who ko, go 
to become, Fime of Iheni toilets, without hope of reprieve, in awful 
mines like ihoee of Kiberix. iind some, priBOJiers in hoiieless don- 
geons like thoee of Ihe Inqnisillon, while others bacomo kinge and 
qneens and )iriiiceg, or otherwise enter upi»n Mv^nthtmoBi aliraot- 
ive »nd desirable possible to be wnceived; iind finally, we have 
itaicn to belic\cihat llie fate of all over there, is decided by tome- 
ilii tt t>T other that they do or fail lo do here on this side. 
^_ 1 I'fy, Imagine this condition of things to exist. What would 
^BnliV One ihiii([ eotiiinly iimild result. OiirhcDrls would 
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pel UB to RBk ten thousand tim«s Qver. concerning: oat loVsd ( 
who bnd bidden us good-bye and eailed nwAy: " llnvi- thnjr gO 
scenee and •^ituntions of bapjiines*? or have they gone t( 
mines, «nd Ihe dangeopB?" And fur ou reel van: "To which «re 11 
going?" "What is it hero ihst dcterinineB fate over Ihero?" 

But now, lurn from imnginalion to tael, unil we liud that we n 
all living by a eea »hore — in a land from which our frJend§ ai 
MB are sailing nwny one by one. and from which we too muet n 
soon, 80 that in a Utile while not one of us will be left on (hai^ 
Gurthtyebores. VVIiilher are we going? If the ihi^ology wbi<t 
has came down to most of U3 Horn our fathers, and which J 
tanglit in most of the churchee around U8, is true, we are going tal 
land, and all those whu have departed before us have gone to a U 
where the reparations will be more erwr*, and the differencw I 
condition will be more itvfvl, than those between king and Siherioj 
miner, or between prince and prisoner in dungeon. 

Surely Ihen it behooves us to inqnire, Ib the thealo|{y which fl 
taught around us. worlhy of our credence? And whar. really, hat^ 
we reason to believe, concerning the condition of those, loved b( 
us or houored by uw, who have gone, or ehall go, into the myrter^ 
Oils land beyond the sea of death? 

It is comparatively enty to believe that ftnrf 'men— men whose 
lives on earth have been full of crime and wickedness— may be 
consigned in Ihe future world, to a beli of punishment; yel ftrfl 
In their cose I think reason and justice must leach us that tiu 
punishment, inflicted by a just and good God, must be reforniKto 
In its aim, and not vindictive, and must sometime come to an «a^ 
However, it is not the case of men whose lives have been fhll oj 
wickedness and crime, that I wish particularly to consider i) 
discourse. It is the case of men whoee lives have been usehil, wta 
have been looked up to and loved and honored in their generatioi 
and who, when they are gone, are sincerely and widely mourned A 
men who have bleraed the world by their living. 

Is there a hell, and a hell of endless and hopeless snffAiid 
awaiting them,— simply because they were unbelievers of oerb 
theological doctrines generally believed in the community, h 
which seemed lo them unreasonable and untrue? How it 
such men as Kuierson, of whom the people of Lexintfton 0UC4 n 
when he came there and preached a few Sundays, " We asked (tarf 
man, but they sent lis an angel?" Such men as Darwin, thatri 
gularly white and sincere soul, who not only did so much fortl 



world's flcience, but who ulso all his life labored to bless the poor 
and needy by his side ? Such men as Lincoln, who Freed five mil- 
lions of slnvea, and by his honest, unselfiih devotion to hia coun- 
try's Eood, miile himself nlmsst a Christ to his countrymen? Such 
men as Peter Cooper, who devoted a lonft life wi'ih sinifiilar gener- 
osity, persistence and wisdom to the welfare of the working people 
of N'ew York, leaving behind him one of the noblest Charities of 
modern times'.' Such men as John J. Bagley, in our own State, 
who as governor put more heart into bis public work than almost, 
iiny other public offidal we ever had; who established, againi't 
much opposition, that best jf all our Stale beueBcences, the Slate, 
School for Dependent Children, at Coldwater, and gave of his money 
perhaps more freely than any other tilizen of the State has ever 
doue for every good cause and undertaking in the State ? And fin- 
ally, to mention no others though the list of names that might be 
oiled is practically endless—such men as our own lamented fellow- 
10WR6 man, Mr. Beal, whose recent loss is felt so deeply by us all, 
who in his life did so much for the town and the University, and 
for the unfortunate and the poor? How is it, I eay, about auch 
men as these? It is such that I desire to inquire about— pressinz 
the question earnestly for answer— Did these men imperil their 
8oul8 by their theological unsoundness, so-called, — that ib, by the 
fact that they were unable to believe or accept the current theol- 
ogy? If they did we ought to know it. If they did not we ought 
to know that. 

Of course, if these men are saved, they are saved either by the 
commonly preached .Scheme of !:aU',ation, or without it. Let us 
ask first, if we can believe Ihey are saved by it. And if we find 
not, then we will inquire if we may believe they are saved with- 
out it. 

First, then, are these men saved— have we reason to believe they 
have gone to heaven— by virtue of anything that the commonly 
taught scheme of redemption has done for them ? 

In order to ansiver this, we shail need to understand exactly 
what that scheme of redemption is. Very well, what is it? 

Briefly stated it is thi.^:: Man is a fallen and ruined being, it says. 
His first parents were created pure and holy, but being tempted in 
their first garden home they yielded and fell ; as a result sin came 
into the world : the race became a fallen and ruined race, unable to 
save themselves, and must be turned into hell for Adam's sin and 
their own, unless some outside help can be found for them. No 
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I povcrfnl enongh m affonl them the help they rcqaCn 
except OoJ himsvlf The dilferent penons therefore that maheap 
God. ronsult among tbem.'elve^, and decide that the secuni] peivn 
^Cod, or of the Trinity, that i« Ood Ihe Son, shall cotne lo eartli. 
e Ihe form or* bnbe, grow up lo be a tnan, die on a (.TitnioalV 
p~-the JDBt for the iinjtiel— «ni) tluif by shedding his hlood taiXt 
I aConement for tlie siin of the world. Thiit done, all who 
«ni BciTHpi the anlvBtion purcha>«d hy tlie death of the qlAin G mI— 
accept his pitnlshment in place or their own— hy fnitb Approprinte 
Ilia merit— be washed in his blood— be clothed in bis righteoasiie* 
(there are many ways of expressing it)— mav thereby be tiaved fnat 
tlie hell of everlasting tormenla nbich would otherwise be their?, 
and be admitted to a heaven of everlasting felicity. This is in brief 
tbescbemeof salvation, which, with rarying phniseologv, and wilb 
of course iltglit changes of thoughl, bnl with no rttfntiat modifieaHn 
ifl formulnled in nil the ao-calleil evangelical and orthodox tbMlo- 
gies and creeds Hiidcoufessions of faiths in the ChrUliaD world, and 
langbl in nil the sound or anheterodos pulpits. This ia the scheme 
of salvation of ibe prayer book?, and the prayer meetings, and tbe 
hymn books, and Ihe Sundny srhoola, and tbe revivab everywhen. 
Well, are Emerson and Darwin and Peter Cooper and tbe others 
whom I have named, saved by this scheme of salvation? 

To be snre they are not. How can rhey be? The essential Ihinf 
in order to be saved by this scheme of salvation is, to accept it by 
faith— lo believe in it- to lake Christ for one's Savior by trusting lo 
his blood and merit ani atoning work. But not one of the«e men 
believed in this scheme at all— not one put bis trust in any such 
blood or merit or atoning work; not one regarded tbe scheme a» 
anything else than a Agmenl of the brains of theologians. 

Kmerson was a lofty religious spirit; one of the noblest of the reUg> 

'sof the modern world, who prized the Bible, aod hoa- 

But be declared that Ihe notion that .Tesus was other 

I is simply lo be classed with ibe fables of every popolar 
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religion. 

Darwin n 
natural ism, i 



believer in God, but the popular notions otmiper- 
redemplion, and the like, he declared that he aa,w 
no ground for accepting. 

Abraham Lincoln was in ibe best and truest senile of ilie world a 
religious man. He believed in God, and in prayer; but us nearly 
as I can gather from the varions sources of iftft™«Uon open to u« 
aliout him, be did not boHe 



author 




of "Six Monllie ut the Wliile House" quotes Mr. Linmln as nayinx: 
" I h)ivptiev«r united myself to an? church, bectKiee I have found dif- 
Bciilty in giviug my aEBent, without mentiil reservulion, (o the long, 
vomplimted stnlvmenls of Christian doctrine which characlerine the 
Artlut«« or Bdief an<l Cunressiuns ot Fttith. When any church will 
in«cribe over Its altar, ae its ho\i> qualification for membership, the 
Stivior'a i^ndenBei] Btstt-ment of the substance afboth Lawnnd Qos- 
p»\, *Th(iQ ahalt iovo the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
alt ihysuut, and with Hlllhy mind, and thy "t^ighbor its thyself, that 
ehttrch will I join with ail my heart and with all mvsoul." This i« 
«xactly the position of lh« ['nltariitn and the Universalis). Both 
b<dd, with Lincoln, that, love to God und man, and not any theolog- 
ical Schemee of i^alvxtion, Are the central things in religion. 

C>)n)ing to Peter Coo^ier, he had been for forty years before his 
dsath an eflrije§t and unflinching Unitarian. A year ago last uonlh 
I «p«nt n Sunday in N'ew Yurie and preached in the morning in the 
All SouIb Unitarian church, where Dr. Bellows waa for ho many years 
putor. Just before me, and a little at the left, as I preached, sat the 
Tftnerable Peter Cooper. They lold me that ever since the church 
WKB erected he had occupied that pew, and hardly a Sunday morn- 
iog had he ever been absent from it. As a Unitarian nhat was his 
religious belief? In religion? Yes. In Christianity as Jesus taught 
It? Yee. But in theChrislianily ofthe popular theology, which puta 
> theological scheme In the place of the Golden Rule and love to 
God and man? No' That be did not believe in. He used to assert 
with {;reut emphH«iH, that a good cbaracEer and a useful life are the 
safe IfaingB to trust to for salvation, and not the righteousness or 
good deeda of another. 

What wa& true of Peter <'oo|>er was in the main true of Gov. 
Bagley. He too was a Unitarian, and a staunch upholder of the 
doclrin« that every man, as Paul says, must work out his own sal- 
TAllon, und ihnt all depending upon any purchased or lent or bor- 
rowed salvation or merit or righteousness, will in the end be fonnd 
U> be a broken reed. 

Finally, Mr, Beal seems to have stood upon about the same 
groond. H^ had for many j'eara supported the Methodist church, 
becaoso he lielieved in religion, and thought churt^bes did good in 
the community. The reason why he snpporied the Methodist 
chdTcb seems to have been because his family were attached there, 
MMui social considerations led bim that way. But as to hia believing 
the peculiar Methodist theology, or the dislructive orthodox Uieo- 
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logy in any form, it is proper for ine to say. beuiise it is well km 
in tbe community at large, ihai lie did not- To acousidersbleont 
ber who sit before me now, he hfl« sitid personiilly nnd cm)ihBticftUa 
that he did not, 1 Huppose it fell to my lot lo be tlie iaat on« of li^ 
fellow (uwiisuien to talk with him on the subject of rt-ligion. 
chunced that as he went away on ihat laat journey from which k 
was DOC to return alive. 1 wiu on llie eaine train and rode ffolj 
Kalamazoo to Chicago with him. Soon afler I entered the car M 
Kalamazoo he euw me and came and sat down by my bide, and n 
had a talk of considerable length. And soon he introduced t 
subject of religion, and of his own aceord lold me what he believ 
regarding some of the most importuni religious matters. Whal d 
he believe? Did he believe inGod' Yes On ibis heeKpreaaedli 
self emphatically, declaring thui the evideuoe eeemed to Idm aver 
whelming that there was a Power and Wisdom and Justice i 
world higher than mar't^. And he believed thai it wax proper a: 
light and due for men to be grateful lo. and worship (iod, nndobe 
him by keeping his wise laws. But when It came to the miraculou 
parts of the Bible, and the ^upernaluratiBtlc parts of theology, t 
he was no longer a believer. He did not aay Ihal he was a U 
tarian, though he took exactly the Unitarian position. He pUntflj 
his feet squarely upon the religion of reason, and commc 
or course 1 do not know but that some sudden and ^ent changi 
came over his belief during the few days that elapsed between I 
conversation with him and hi»> death But unless there was sot 
such sudden and great change, which nobody seems to ki 
thing of, he died as he had lived, believing In God. and in i 
as Jesus taught by clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, n 
doing good to those In need, but not believing in any tbeologiOi 
scheme of vicarious or purchased redemption. 

Yuu see, then, how plain it la that not one of these men 
that every one must to-day be in hot)eless perdition, if 
uo salvation but that of the popular theology. Saved by thai U 
OQy they certainly cannot be, because the means by which w» a 
taught that that theology saves men. \\z . faith in llie atoning B< 
ficeof Christ, and acceptance of his merit and rigbtGonsneac,!) 
each and all lived, and so far as we can dnd out, died, diabeltOT 
and rejecting. 

Very well, then, what ahall our conelneion be? Shall W«J;' 
these loved and honored men up as lost, because the commoidj 
taught scheme of salvation has no power to save tiiem ? 



No frii.*ncis. we CHtinot do that. Every deepest and mi)st iuithori- 
tative voice in u.s declares they are not lost, and cannot be. Ten 
times over rather than accept the damnation of snch men, we must 
iMi*EA(-ii TICK THE()i.o<4Y tliat even hints the possibility of any sucli 
ilamnation. The verv fact that a scheme (»f salvation leaves snrh 

m 

men as, these unsaved, condemns the scheme as inadequate and 
talse. Insteatl of a trnt^ salvation not Siiving snch luen, these are 
Hxactlv llie men of all, that a true salvation would ho certain to save. 
I ilo, therefore, impeacli the commonly accepted sheme of salvation, 
as inaderjuato, false, and evil in its tendencies. And I do so, ilrst, 
at the bar of the Bible; and secondly, at the bar of reason and the 
moral ju<lv;ment of every mnn who hears me. 

Fii>t, I impeach it at the bar of the Bible. 

But here let me not be misunderstood. I freely ;^rant that there 
are indivi<lual passages in the Bible, which seem to favor the duc- 
trine of <'hrist*s sacrili'ial atonement, and salvation bv his bloo«l — 
and indeed which, taken by tiiemselves. lend more or less support 
til such a doctrine. I do not therefore charge men with being 
knaves or fools who tea<*h the doctrine, and profess to support it 
with Bible texts, lint Ihis I do urge, that if it is the teaching of 
fragments of the Bible, it is the teaching of onlij jnujments, and nt>t 
of the Bible as a whole; ancl furthermore I urge that it tinds surh 
support a.5 it has, not in the greacer prophets and writers of the Old 
Testament, or in .Tt^Mis the greatest teacher of the new. Tih-.^^e, s«) 
far from tfaciiing it, teach the very opposite. Tu ."-iipjKjrt it at all, 
we must lirst assnime that all jnirtsof the Bibb* are etpialiy valuable, 
and e<iually authoritative— something which every eviileiue and 
every consideration shows not to be true. The fact i^. the Jews in 
the earlier Ohl Testainent times, like most of tiie heathen natit>ns 
around them, believed that Gotl required to be appeasetl and pla- 
cated by otTerings and sacrifices, an«l especially by the sliedding of 
blood. As time went on, and the people l>ecame more enlightened, 
and attained to iiigher and worthier views of (Jod, this belief tended 
to pass away, and men came more and more to see that what < rod 
wants is not blood, not sacrifices of l»easts slain, or anything of that 
kind, but the love and homage of man's heart. The more large- 
minded and spiritual and deep seeing writers of the Bible, whether 
of Old Testament or New, all take that high ground. The writers of 
the Psalms take it. The greater prophets do. Coming to the New 
Testament, .Jesus does, most emphatically. 

In the three most historically trustworthy (i(»spels, Matthew, 
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Mark and Luke, oaiy one Btngle uttentnue piirparting to i-nine from 
the lipaoF JesuBcati befoiind, which, by proper iTittirprelalion,KlvM 
any support to the doctrine of viaurioua Gucritlce. True, bis lift) tM 
caUeJ a "ransom for many," just (w we speak of our jiatriot soldien 
laying down their livee as iiransoui for theituounlry. But the only 
words of Jesus, in nil tbe aynuptk gospels, setting forth his death as 
an atonement, in any eeDi«, for sin, are those in Matthew where hs 
speaks of his blood shed "for the remission of Bins." But that does 
not necessarily mean nnv such thing as the common doctrioe of' 
blood utonemenl. And mo rover, even if it did, it should be observed 
that both of the other two evangelists, (Mark and Luko) who report 
the L-onversHtion in which these words occur, and the very Benteoce 
even, omit these vordt. Surely they would not have omitted the 
moBt important part of the sentence,— nay, the most important part, 
if the doctrine of vicarious atonement is true, of all the teaching of 
Jesu?. It is very clear then, that they must have omitted tbe words 
because Jesus never uttered them; nnd that, like so many other 
thing!^, they got added to the account in a later day, by some on* 
who thought Jesus ought to have said them. 

The disciples of Jesus, in this as in so many other ways, appear 
to have fallen below or mieundnrstood their master. Tliey seem 
never to have got entirely out of their entanglement in the old Jew- 
ish sncrificial hystem. Forever the old notion that there cannot be 
a religion without sacrificial ofTeringH of some kind, seems to haunt 
them ; and so we have the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(who the author was we do not know), and to some extent other 
New Testament writers, luggiug in the old figures of speach l^ken 
from the sacrificial operations, and even going so fur in some places 
as to weave the old notiomi of BBCriAcialism around the work and 
death of Jesus. But these notious as they appear in tbe New Tes- 
tament are plainly survivals— unworthy Htirvivals, from the old 
sacrificial Judaism. The New Testament as a whoU does not teacb 
anything of the kind, as the prophets of the Old Testament do not. 
And Jesus, tlie great authoritative voice of the New Testament, 
particularly clear from such conceptions or thoughts, and far abov*] 
them. Of the great number of Bible passages which rise •■ 
themaelves ou our attention in proof of what I say, time will pai 
mit me to stop long enough to quote only u few. Yet a few I 
place before you. 

First this from tbe Psalms: "Thou desirest not sacrificaj 
would I give it; thou desirest not burnt offering. The sacriBoW 
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Qoilitre a broken spirit. A broken and a contrite beart, Ood, 
tbou irllt not dispise." Wbat a rebuke have we hera to the whole 
socriiicial idea, oa s«en lurried out in llie slnaghter of ai 
altar of the temple, or in the death of a Jesiiii as asiippoied aacrifice 
for man ! 

And this [lu^sage from tbe prophet Mlcab; "Wherewllh ehall 
1 could before the Lord, Hiid how mj-neir before the high God? 
, t, He halh showed thee, Oh man, whitt ia good. And what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but— [lo hide behind blood, of beast 
or of Christ? — No, Ifial is Jfr. Moody't theology; the propheCt Ihe- 
ology is, Whftt doth thy Uod require of thee but] to do jtMy, to love 
mercy, and to imrt humbly viih ihy Oodt" In this way— by a 
pure heart and a right life, and not by sacrificial offerings— are 
men juatified with God, and saved. Again, the pruphet laniah 
writen: "Say re to tbe righteous, It shall be well with hini; for he 
ahall eat the fruit [not of another's atonement, but] of his own 
dointcs. Woe to the wiclced, it shall be ill with him, for the work of 
hie bands [nol his biliire to accept another's finished work as a 
*al»titute for his, but] the work of hia vun himd» shall be repaid 
biu." 

Coming to the New Testnmenl., this passage from the Apoetle 
Jamesissutstcestive, purticuliirly BO becanee ii is theonly definition 
of religion given in the Bible. Says the Apostle, " Pure and unde- 
flied religion before God is" — what? lo 

'' Lay your deadly doing down, 
Down all at Jesus' feet? 
To stand in him, in him alone, 
All glorious and complete?' 

Very far from that. " Pure religion before God is, to visit the 
widow and the fatherless in their ntUiction, and to keep one's self- 
ones character and life — untarnished in the world." 

N'ot less emphatic as a rebuke of the popular scheme of salva- 
tion is Ibis passage from St. Peter: " In every nation, be that Csar- 
eth Ood and worketh righteousness [not he that puttetb his trust 
in the righteoosnese of another, but he that feareth God and hintitlf 
uarkelh riKhteousnees] is accepted of God." 

But it is when we come to Jesus, and his teachings as seen in the 
goepels, that we find the most powerful, repeated and overwhelm- 
ing rebukes, given lo the evangelical scheme of salvatioo. Nowhere 
does Jesus teach that men are to be saved by accepting bia merits, 
or by appropriating bis rightousness, or by washing in his blood. 
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Everywbcrre be leaches thnt being good and doiog good ore tbe 
thtngH t hut save. And Jid he noi know, if be was himi'elf tbvsSx- 
ior? How is it then that our thenlogians in these Uier centuri« 
have grown so much wiser than he? How U it that if he 
the world on purpose to tave men. he neglected to let, mon knon 
what Balvation tonfliata in, or bow to avnil Uiemsolves of 11 

We liave what purports to be n long sermon from dim -the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. It is. the most extended of all hia utlerftncc:-. 
But this so fur from saying anything about MlvntioR by Atonement, 
or substitution of another's riglileoiisness, is fiill of such utlemncD^ 
Its, "BleHKed are the pure in heart, [not, blessed ai-» ttiey who be- 
lieve in the purity of another, but blesseil are they who are Ihfm- 
tdeet pure in heart], for I/iey shall see God." 

He teaches bis disciples to pray, mid gives them ii model prayer 
to use always. What does it eantain ? Duaa it contain, first of «II. 
a petition that Lhey may have part in the uloniug sacrifice whii-h h» 
is to make for the world? lljurely it would, If this was to be tlio u-«y. 
and tbe only way, orrtalvalion. But it begins, "Our Father who an 
in heaven, hallowed be tiiy name," and runs on simply utid ii«tar> 
ally through, without ever an intimation that he had ever hriinl or 
dreamed of any such iitoning sacriBce, or salvation based on sncb a 
AAcrifice, 

AmDn);lhevarioubparabIeathAt heutlers.hegivesone ou purpose 
lo teach the relation of tbla world to the next. What does he re{t- 
reseot thnt relation to be? This: He that does well here, receives 
a reward there; he that does badly here, aulferH there. But. if oiir 
theology of to-day is true, the man who Mifwn, not the one whu 
does well, will get the next world reward, and be tbat fails to betir't 
not he that does ill, will suffer yonder. 

Does any one right here cull my attention to that giassage in the 
last chapter of Mark, where Jeeus is represented as declaring, 
that believeth and is baptised shall be saved; but he that ballai 
not shall be damned?" I reply, the Irue gospel of Mark Ci 
such passage. Schotara have long known the passage lo bespoi 
The editors of tbe Hevised Version point out the fact that th« 
and best manuscripts leave out all that part of the chapte 
it is found. 

At one lime a young man come-'^ to Jesus and asks hii 
the question, " What shall I do to inherit eternal life?" How 
Jeaua answer? Does heBay,"Tiloti shall believe in my atouii 
rifice?" or ■'Thou shalt trust in the saving efliiw^y .t nu i. 
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Nothing of the kind. He answers, ''Keep the Commandments. 
Thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not kill ; thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself." Now why does Jesus reply in thut way? Is it to 
mislead and deceive the young man? It must have been, if the pop- 
ular theology is true. 

At one time in his ministry Jesus puts forth a parable to show 
how God forgives tho repentant wrong doer. A prodigal son goes 
away, and spends his substance in riotous living. At last he repents 
and comes back. Does the father reqiire a propitiation, or a sacri- 
tice for him, before he will receive him. Does he say to the elder 
brother, If you will let me punish you in his place, then 1 will for 
your sake forgive him? Not so. He wants no such heartless mock- 
ery or pretense. The father hastens to meet the repentant son 
while yet he is a great way off, and forgives him with tears of joy, 
with no hint of the need of a third party to sutler in order to make 
ft possible to forgive. 

To mention only one more example. In an extended passage in 
the 25th of Matthew, Jesus declares explicitly who will be saved — and 
in a way forever to settle, it would seem, even if there were nothing 
else, the question of whether it is the merit of another, or the good 
deeds of one's self, that are to win heaven. "Then the King," we 
read, *Mn the great day when he shall have gathered all nations 
before him for judgment, shall say to them on his right hand. Come 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for yon 
from the foundation of the worlvl; for," — for what? "For, you ac- 
cepted the atoning sacritice? believed in the scheme of redemption 
preached to you in most of the churches down there in the world?'' 
No, not that by a good deal. "Then the Kin^ shall .say, Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the king<.luin pivpared for you from 
the foundation of the world; for, I was an iiuii^ered, and ye pave 
me meat ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in : naked and ye cl«.>tlied 
me;I was.sick and ye visited mo : I was in prison and ye came unto me. 
Then shall the righteous answer him, sayinir: Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered and fed ihee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink? When saw we thee sick, or in prison and came unto thee? 
And the King shall an.swer and say unto iheni, Verily I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.'* 

Much more awaits to be said on this point. Enough, however, 
has now been presented, at least to give .some idea of how strong 
and weighty is the testimony of the Bible as a whole, but especially 
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ttie teHtimuny of ilasiis. against tlie current theory of sttcrifldal 
^Mtion, &ai In Tavor orsatvHtion by uhnracter, or (COckI ile«(la. 
I Bui, if Ihe commonly tauglit si^henie of salvntion (ihnt scheme 
■tvation which eaves an orlbo<los (iuileaa, but cuniiot save ■ 

Atteroiiijx ICmeraoni is Ihiiecontrnry to theireighl of tenchiiiKin the 
Bibld, not less is it contrary to reiwon and Hoiind morals Let «? 
for a few moments liold it up for examination in the light of reason 
mad JiiMice, lui we have ilone in the light of scripiurf. To be 
Vftl hy Ihn righteousneaa or merit afanother— instead of by nne's 
V~wbnt ilo jiiRtlce Hnil reason say about il? 
^Flral. tbey «uy ii U coutemplible to be willing to accept such a 
, Any man whose feellnj^s of self respect and manbooil 
Hin what thoy ought tn be. will say, " Let me go through this world, 
Miiil Miriiiish all worldx, on my nwti nieritf. And where I canaol go 
linMiiig for jiiNt wbal I am worth, let me not go at all. I do not be- 
IIoVp In tieadhearilsni on enrtli ; I do not eee how it will be any more 
n-«)iicUbluln honven." 

"H'Diid, «alvatioii by thu merits and righteousness of Another, 
l)hiiiili>ii>, mnkes mistakes, and nften saves the wrong man. Wbab; 
ilii I mvfln ? Let me i^ee. A man miinlers another. The mnrdereri 
bi>rtire the day of his execution, repents and aotopta Chfiat aa bi«] 
•HVliir, and goes from Ihe gnltows to heaven. But the poor t 
lUmd man, what of him? He wan murdered suddenly; and 
llMVing had time to wmp the gurment of Christ's righleouaneas ' 
ai'niind lilm, he is lost, Thui" we have— what? We have the mar'; 
lUiar In heaven, and the innocent victim in hell. Don't yon m€ 
lliHI llinra Ink blunder heru? Don't you see that your^herae of skI- 
tHllnn liiinMived the wrong man? 

Third, vU«rlou8 salvatiou is irrational and absurd. Talk, as i 
lli«o|ii||lu« dn, about Christ "hei^oralng sin" for men ; there is 
itiOHlltMU In vniir words, Talk about transference of guilt 
I l||liltiiiUilli>iw from one being to another; You only say words 
vnllVvi' IKi (I'liilbla thiiughl. As well talk of one person becoi 
li'Hiiw ^l1 iiiiiillter. I know it la said that the sinner ai^tiially 

.. lit II'ikMiik in Christ'M righteousness. B>it as well 

.1. riiii liiiL'iiiiiu learned by trusting in anollier'a learn] 

il M«w l«il||» I* i|uile as possible as "vicarious' 

iiii|ii(liid " Hiii'i'>*'try or Latin as "imputed" guilt 

'M|i|iiiH« IIihI I'hrlM'n righteousness is "imputed" 

I I . Hill. I hill di'ntnut affect my character. It is just a 

ijiiulilii''!'* Mutt Ir, II I" Hkham. I am Irmttda* >' I ■ 
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rIgbleouB; that ie, lam not piiniahe'l fur my ^inc. liut hII llie wliilc 
m)' ains remain, they nre not removed ; tlioy iire not itnnihiluteil : 
fuch a thing were impossible. -Simply, an nrnuigempnt has h<.'en 
entered into whereby there isa fienenil Hgrfemt'iit t" prcten<l that I 
am ri)(hteous when I am not, I am permitteil 10 piinuie in llie livery 
of another. The only real chiiiigc- in me is. that lo whatever badness 
1 bad before there is now added self-deceit, and very jirobably pridi- 
and Pharisaism. Thns bursts the buhhlf of siilvurioii by:ilu:.euiei)t. 
as Hoon as we press it with a little rpason. Wliat kind of a heaven 
wonhl a heaven fnll of vieariminly atnned for ptri-Dn^ be'.' Win, 
i-oulduot rather be in hell willijione^l Ilarwin, and Kuii'i^on. wlm 
hoorn lo wear any rube of righteou^nefts that is not their own. than 
in a heaven filled with meii 'ii'/'l l,ii iiri...<-.i/; , 

Fourth, the pounlar scheme of salvalioji is unjust, in that it 
makcE provitsion for the salviition ef only a >mall part of the race, 
and leaves all therein! to perish, and through no t'anlt of Ihi'uisetves'.' 
Ih) yon say thai Christ ilied for all. and (hat all are invited to ac- 
cept his salvation and live? I rt-ply, an es-^ciiti:)! part of the Ortho- 
dox S'cheme is, that they and they only who Wkty can be saved. 
But a larf^e ]>art of tht huniau nive cannoi believe because they 
know nothing about the thing to be belitved They have never 
heard of f'hrist. Probably fully three -inarters iif the jH'ople now 
living on .the earth, arc entirely ignorant both of < hrist and Ihe 
scheme of redemption which he is sup]joi<ed to have 
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And in the past a larger part still li 
hanR the enlernal fate of nntoM 
majority of the race— npon a cond 
abont and therefore could not meet, is an injusliee. which one may 
well hesitate to lay npon <>od. Nor is the scheme ojie that fimpl; 
makes God unjust, it also makes him a riio^t pitiful bungler. It is 
anabsurd,impoBsible,blunderine.'r<iM'i'rf 'M unjust. aiTiiir. all ihrongh. 
ICBhowsbyits very nature that it had ils origin in an aife when 
notions of justice were low and eruile. and when men's i-onceplion> 
ofGod were very imperfect and childish. The Tall of the llace part 
of the scheme shows God onlwilled by the Devil, anil his original 



plan for the race brolien up befor 
nnl Hell part of the scheme shoi 
montter; for nothing that the hur 
strous as the creation of a race wi 
edge beforehand, that the majori 
in hell. The Atonement part, oi 



; it had hardly begnn. The Kier- 
■s(iod~whai shall I say? Yes. a 

:h the puriKise. or even Iheknowt- 
y of them were to spend eternity 
the I)euth of t.'hrist part, of the 
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wbenB. <io«a not help mutters more than in the lamest I 
wny. for it r^ni^lies only a few comparatively, and (hose whom il 
doee readi it saves with only a very bungling, make believe, uid 
really impossibie salvation. 

Thua we tee, that the popular scheme of Balvnlion fails quite U 
forapletely when brought to the test of reason and conscience, u 
when tried by the leauhings at Jusus and the Bible. The fact ia li 
does not stand aii'jtrgl. It only lives because people believe 
out question, Il» great word is btiiete. And no wonder. A» lung 
a» people are content juft to believe, and do not reason or invu8ligat4>. 
It can niiiintain Steelf ; but when light and reason come in, its ab- 
Hiirdily and injustice immediately appear. It is a thing bom in a 
darlier nge. Our age of increasing light has got beyond it. We 
ahould let it die, and peacefully bury it out of sight with belief in 
witches, and u personal devil, and alchemy, and such like thinfta 
which 

"HaTe had their dsy and cetueil to b«." 

What then flhull we say about Emerson and Darwin and Peter 
Cooper and Lincoln and Gov. Bagtey and Bice K. Beal, and all tbe 
rest who have rejected Ibis salvation and trusted to a salvntion 
by good deeds? We have simply to aay. they have rejected 
a shallow, lo urasp a reality. In si^'ing "P the currently beliered 
Ncheinii of redemption, they only gave up a notion, that never bat] 
any HuhMance of fact. That scheme never saved any body, and 
therefore It could not have saved (hem. even if they had believed 
it and Irtisted to it. True, millions have dreamed in the past, And 
mlllliinn of others are dreaming to-day, of salvation by it, but sooner 
or iNlitr they must find their misliike. Ever the voices of Jesua uiil 
the old prnphetB.sounddown theages, ifwe will hear them, chiia- 

"tt In with the deepest voices of your reason and conscience, asd 
T'^ m"""'"" •'^•^'"""e- ■■^'"^t * ■"»" s^weth, that Fh: II ha reap." 

'"■ « own apir mu»t every human being answer. And no othsf, 
"v^n the ureal teacher and martyr of Nazareth, nor an aime), 
"or (Jod hlm-olf, reverently I say it. can answer for him, God «& 
bllitvT' *"""" ''*''P onesnother; but ho far as his own ac«)ant». 
thia wl',.?'""^""' """'^ '"*" """^^ *""' o" ""is own feet throogh 
hi- world and u.to the next. If he has .sinned he mu.t suffer tor 
„ ' ""t^"«eonsly, and inhumanly-a penalty arbitrary and oot 

iilmarw'hiclH' '" "' '''"'■ '"' ''"'"^' "" """'"'' ""' "^^^^'^ 
10 niiiiiTM ,,f ihii.KH iiltaches to the wrong doinj 
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And if be ha* done ■ Bood deed, of this he Hhall jnet ae certflinljr resp 
ihe reward. 

This was Emerson's religion; this was Darwin's religion; thia 
was ifae religion of the rest. Thi:^ is more and more coming to be 
t lie religion of thoiighlfol men and women everywhere. And c< 
pured wilh it, how cliildish seem all salvations bvRiitffititutions,and 
bargaino, and iransference of merits, and waehings of blood, and 
eucli like thingE't 

This then is our answer to the question with u hich we set ont, 
Wboare saved? A!l good, true men are saved. Their goodness it 
salvation. 

Are any loet? Yes, doubtlesa, in Ihe degree that they are bad. 
But none are wholly had, and therefore none can be wliolly lost. 
Indeed all men have in ihem, if we get down to it, in comparably 
more of good than evil. And that means that whatever future 
awaits them beyond this world, will be one bright wilti hope. 

What is it to be 8aved? Thnt is the great thing we need to 
ia't from an eternal hell of t^irments. There can be no 
luch eternal torment dungeon ; else the Ruler of this universe is a 
demon, and not a God worthy of your worship or mine. To be 
.lly ;^aved is not to be saved from any externtd thing. It ialo be 
■ed from ourselves, t<> ourselves— from our lower, poorer, baser 
ves, to our higher, tiner, nobler selves. Salvation i» health. To 
, physically full of health is phyninil salvation. To get inlellec* 
tvally full of health is intellectual aalvalion. To get strong and vig- 
orous in moral and spiritusl health, is moral and spiritual salvation , 
Patience is salvation. Hupe is salvation. Love is salvation. Vir- 
tue is salvation. Cbaracler is 
Aadofllieie kinds, rriil salvation, 
to-night, spent their lives iu layi 
«re therefore saved, and with 
vour attention and mine, and ; 
tiouB salvation of ihe creed?. 

Before concluding. I ought, perhaps, to aaya word about the quea 
lion; Why is it that orthodox niinisters, nt ihe funerals of such 
e whom we have been mentii>niiig, so often send them 
to heaven? I Answer, it is because these ministers are kindly and 
aympathelic; because their hearts are better than their iheology ; 
becaose in the sorrow and deep feeling of the hour, the man in them 
ike, and compels the Ikeolagian to be still. But we should not 
It that euch utterances, creditable n* ibey are to the minister's 
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hearts, are direct contradictions of the regular, weekly, hundred 
limes over repeated teachings of their Sunday pulpits. If the doc- 
trines ^^hich every soundly orthodox preacher in this country 
preaches habitually in his pulpit, and is hired by bis church to 
preach, and has taken solemn vows to preach, are true, then none 
of these men whom we have been talking about to-night are sa^ed : 
and no i)reacher therefore, however kind his heart may be, has a 
right to stauu up at a funeral and contradict his Sunday utterances. 
and mislead the peoi>le. by preaching them into heaven. 

I close by reminding you, that every church in this city, except 
the one within whose walls you are assembled now, stands logicalhj 
and r*'filly for Darwin in hell, and Emerson in hell, and Peter Cooper 
ill hell, and Gov. Bajrley in hell, and Rice A. Beal in hell I 

There is no minister in this city, except him who i:* now addres- 
sing you, who can consistently and without being false to the reli- 
jrious doctrini' that he represents before the world, take the hand 
nf weeping wife, or child, or friend of any of these honored men, and 
pointing upward, say, "Dry your tears. Be sure it is well with your 
loved ones.'* But the rational and beautiful religious faitli for 
which this church stands, and this pulpit exists, bids its minister 
say just these comforting words— bids its minister proclaim a sal- 
vation of diaracter, and not a salvation of vicarious atonements — 
bids nie sav to vou who are before me now: If vou would be saved, 
with a salvation that is real and worth having, be true men; be 
noble women : follow conscience; do duty; be your best selves: 

'Fill up each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above, when this is past. 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 

.Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright ; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor. 
And tind a harvest-home of light." 
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CONCERNING PRAYER. 



([) SHALL WE PRAY 
UV J, T. StTNOESLAND 



'l have just received a letter of a kind 
lat I suppose most Unitarian ministers 
(and perhaps other ministers^ receive 
many of. It is from a gentleman of 
mucfi intelligence and independence of 
thought, expressing his disapproval of 
prayer, and his surprise that I, with my 
jdea of God as a Being who conducts 
ihc on-goings of the world in orderly 
ways, can do anything so plainly un- 
reasonable as to pray. Since this ques- 
tion, whether or not persons who 
believe in law and order in the universe 
may consistently pray, troubles many 
earnest minds, I send you a few lines 
from the lettei mentioned, with ray 
answer (such as it is) to the same. Very 
likely what I have written will not 
help any one, and yet possibly it may. 
I should, perhaps, say further, by way 
of explanation, that the letter receired 
was called out by its author's reading 
asermon of mine on "the Higher Con- 
ception of God." 

" Believing, as you do, Id that higher and 
rational conception ot God set forth In your 
iU*cvurs«. and cnterlained, I suppow. by maet 
Rinlern LTnltarians. may 1 ask how you can 
believe in prayer? Is it not immoral to pray 
to an all-vriae and unchangeable l>eing. wlioie 
ptans arc as determined and as unchangeable 
p»vity, — and not lobe moved by the coa- 
Utry desire* o( mnr-T' ■ ■> ="1- ".••■"',1, as 
nOod, I sh-, ■■ --'. 



and a kind of Insult to Deity. I really 

that, in the lucure, prayers will be omltud, 
from church services, and given up generally, 
as inconsistent tdtli a tielief in the order of 
the universe. I think the time is comlnf 
•rhen the work of the minister will be " 
preach physics," — etc., eic. 

I felt that I ought to reply to the 
letter. What I said was in substance 
as follows: 

As I look at it, the higher and more 
rational conception of God \ ' ' ' 
coming into many minds, and which 
Unitarianism is trying as well as it caa 
to stand for, instead of making prayer 
less reasonable, makes it more reason- 
able and beautiful. Only we need to 
have the higher and more rational con- 
ception of prayer as well as of God, 
When you write what you do, are you 
not thinking of prayer under the old 
iow and poor conception of begging 
and importuning God to change ha 
mind for our sake, and do for us what 
he does not want to do, and would not 
do but for our begging? But thia 
comes no nearer what I (and, I suppose. 
Unitarians generally) mean by prayt 
than does the old idea of God, as ; 
arbitrary ruler on a heavenly throne, 
what we mean by God. Prayer means 
to me the following 6ve things fit mean^ 
more, but it means these), to-witr 
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I. Revereiice(orworship), of a Being 
'orthy of reverence and worship. 

a. Thankfulness or gratitude, to the 
great Source of ail life, light, love and 
blessing. 

3. Love, to One whom I believe to 
be worthy of my highest love. 

4. Confidence and trust, in Him whom 
I beliere to be the Infinite Power,Wis- 
dom and Goodness over me and over 
the world. 

5. Uplooking, yearning, aspiration, 
after higher attainments in character 
and life; the fioul-'s upreaching towards 
that perfection which it sees symbolized 
in God. 

Surely all this must commend itself 
as rational and good to every thought- 
ful, earnest believer in God. Does it 
not so seem to you? If so, then vou 
see we have a large and very noble 
field open for prayer, entirely aside 
from fetithn or asking for things, at 
all. And if we should analyze the 
prayers of Unitarian ministers general- 
ly, or thoughtful men and women, not 
ministers, holding Unitarian views, 1 
suppose we should find that, as a matter 
of fact, by far the larger part of the 
utterances of which these prayers are 
made up, fall under one or another of 
these heads, — expressions of reverence, 
gratitude, love, trust or aspiration, 

I think it is only when we come to 
the small part of prayer which consists 
in fetition, or asking for things, that 
you and 1 would not agree. And even 
here I am rather disposed to think we 
should agree, if we really understood 
each other. 

X hope you do not think that I ever 
ask for things in my prayers, desiring 
to put my poor wisdom (or folly) in the 
place of the Higher Wisdom; or wishing 
God to do what I ask, unless it is best. 
On the contrary, 'A I thought my 
prayers could have such an effect,! 
should neverdare to pray again. Every 
true prayer couples with its every peti- 
tion an expressed or implied " Never- 
theless, not my will, but thine, be done." 
It only asks that such or such things 

,my be, if they are be 

\t Higher l^isdom. 



But you say, if you want only thos 
things to take place which are wise an 
best, why pray at all? For will God 
not do what is wisest and best anyhow^ 
even without your asking? To this I 
answer: 

1. I, as a human parent, always try. 
to do what is wisest and best for m 
little children, whether they ask for 
or not; but, all the same, I am glad tO 
have them come and tell me their wants. 
It gives them pleasure to do it; it draw) 
them nearer to me in confidence and 
trust and love, to do it; and it gives me 
real happiness to have them do it. Now 
1 believe it is exactly so, only more so 
still, between us poor, weak, short; 
sighted, erring men and women 
our wise, kind, loving Heavenly Father. 
I believe that for us to go to him in thfl 
spirit of loving, trusting children, 1 
tell him our sorrows and wants, cannol 
but be well pleasing to him, as 
eure it is also very cheering, strengthen? 
ing and helpful to us. And if so, thea 
surely this part of prayer also must b* 
thoroughly rational. 

2. Then again, I think there are soma 
blessings which, in the very nature of 
the case, God can not give to us, or, ia 
other words, which can not be received 
by us from God, no matter how willing 
he may be to grant them, until we pot 
ourselves in a mental attitude or coa- 
dition to receive them. And prayeri 
the opening of our hearts, the uplifting 
of our desires to God, puts us in such I 
mental condition. Just as, in the morn^ 
ing of a bright day, the sun may shin^ 
outside ever so brightly, but if we c 
not open our window blinds it canm 
shine mto our rooms, so we must ope 
our minds and hearts, so to speak, bjp 
earnest thought, and aspiration, and up- 
looking desire, to God, or else we. an 
riot in a condition to receive any highest 
gifts and blessings of God's spirit, lovB 
and peace. ' 

This is the way it seems to me. And 
now, as you look at it further, a 
thoughtfully, and from this standpoint 
does it not seem to you so, too? If ] 
am right in this, then you see prsjn 
(according to this higher conception ti 
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^_^ ir) t& in every aspect entirely 
nOionsl, as well as something very 
sweet, uplifting and helpful. 

I join with you in hearty appreciation 
of physics and all science. 1 feel sure 
thai in the future men are going to be- 
lieve in and study science and Nature a 
great deal more than they have done in 
the past. And I have no doubt that 
the old idea of prayer, as a begging of 
God to set aside wise laws to accommo- 
date puny and often foolish men, will 
more and more fade away as men grow 
wiser. But 1 think that all this will 
prepare the way for true prayer. 
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which seeks to get the 



highest spiritual good hy conforming 
to the highest spiritual laws of our 
nature. This kind of prayer, I think, 
we shall no more outgrow than we 
shall outgrow hope, or love, or grali- 
lude, or aspiration, or reverence, or the 
sense of dependence on a Highei Power, 
or th« need, in our weakness and sor- 
row, of comfort and strength from 
sorae source higher than our poor selves. 
Instead of universal law cutting us 
off from access to God and communica- 
tion with him, it seems to me it brings 
us into a hundred times closer relation 
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to him. It fills the whole universe 
with him — withhis presence, hispow 
his wisdom, and his goodness. For 
what is law? Only one form of the 
manifestation of God — a God who is 
too great, and wise, and beneficent 
be arbitrary or fickle, or deal with the 
world otherwise than in an orderly 
way, which intelligent creatures like 
man can find out, and depend upon and 
trust. 

Thus, I think, as we get away from 
the old, lower views, and come to un- 
derstand the higher conception of 
prayer which corresponds with the 
higher conception of God, it becomes 
clear that religion has nothing about it 
that is more perfectly rational, and cer- 
tainly nothing about it that is more up- 
lifting, and in the profoundest way 
helpful, to weak, errmg, and sorrow- 
laden human beings than prayer, — the 
communion of the earthly child with 
the heavenly parent, — the carrying of 
our little cups of heart-need and spirit- 
need to the great Fountain to get them 
filled, — the reaching up, when we are 
weak or sad, and laying hold of the 
Infinite Source of strength and joy^ 
which is forever above us. 



(2) WHAT DOES PRAVBB DO FOR USf 



We have thus ruled out as 
irreligious the idea of prayer as a 
shorter way to get what God has made 
to depend upon work, thought, and nat- 
ural means, or as a method of supple- 
menting inferior character or narrower 
intelligence. We have ruled out as 
irreligious the idea of prayer as rousti- 
tuting a difference in God's favor be- 
tween mei. otherwise equally just, true, 
nwrgetic and worthy. We have ruled 
ovt the idea as irreligious, that the words 
and forms of prayer affect and influ- 
ence God. Let us see now what purely 
rational elements in prayer we have 
left. 

[Beginning at the iowesl and most common 
element in prayer, it U epoken of, firtt, as the 
natural utterance of our want; next, as the 
utterance of our reverence; of ouDeplratlon; 
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of our unielfiEline««. And, 

lilgiiest (unction, It involvt .^ _ 

one's self to llie facts of Nature and one'i 
lot ; " it is aa tliough a man were a single in- 
strument in a great orchestra, and prayer is 
the getting into tune."] 

We have risen now to an ideal of 
prayer which is sufficiently worthy, and 
also indisj^utably rational. In prayer, 
you enter into the wholesome mood of 
reverence, a mood true to the facts of 
your life; you aspire after the best ex- 
amples of noble living; you take the 
whole brotherhood of man into your 
enlarged sympathies; you adjust your 
will into the nicest harmony with the 
facts, the requirements and the laws of 
life; and in this ideal mood, combined 
of peace, unselfishness, aspiration, and 
reverent feeling, you layout before you 
and consider all the desires ol your 
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distinguish between real 
wants and false; the real wants grow 
stronger, and you see with new clear- 
ness what to do. It is not Nirvana into 
which you have entered, in which con- 
Bciousness is quenched and desires cease; 
but you have thrown yourself into com- 
plete connection with the heart-throb of 
you are stirred with its 
desiring with its great de- 
e working out its work, 
and move with its rhythmical move- 
ment, . . . 

I want you to see that the idea of 
prayer which we have reached is some- 
thing more than the reflex action of the 
mind on itself, as though a man were 
lifting himself in a basket. But there 
is something real, outside of one's self, 
in which the thoughts of prayer find 
their natural reaction. It in at every 
point the sense of a grandeur and 
power outside one's self, of ideals above 
one's self, of sympathies touching the 
whole world, of work to be accomp- 
lished, and far-reaching purposes, 
through which we are moved to pray. 
It is the motion of our spirits to go out 
into actual relations beyond and above 
themselves. A faith, very simple in- 
deed, but real, underlies ourprayer,that 
there is something by which, if we can 
bring ourselves into connection with it, 
life will be fuller, more harmonious. 
So much of faith is implied in science, 
which supposes a ground of some sort 
of intelligible reality in its studies. 
So much of failh is implied in all 
schemes of philanthropy, in which the 
individuni thinker and worker believes 
himself to be working out universal 
laws of progress, wh: would despair, 
if he did not think that the spirit of the 
universe worked toward progress, and 
that he was on the winning side. So 
in all the highest movements of feeling, 
man goes out of himself in sublime 
quest of something grander to which 
his life belongs. 

We are prepared now to go further, 
and say that prayer accomplishes some- 
thing. The attitude which it involves 
is the attitude of the greatest success. 
l4t la the attitude in which all friction of 



obstacle outside or anxiety within t» 
reduced to its minimum, and all thingc 
work together to help you. It is tha 
attitude of seriousness, earnestness, and 
sensitiveness, in which one's best 
promptings and clearest thoughts corner 
The fact is, you are using in prayer a 
series of powerful natural means. Thft 
intent and eager fixing of the mind, 
upon a thing, as we have already seen^ 
is one of the sequences which are madtt 
to lead to the realization of that partic- 
ular thing. It is undoubtedly the com- 
mon element in all the curious stories o' 
faith-cures. We have never found o 
how far, by some species of subtle tele- 
graphy, by some pull which mind has 
on mind, this intentnessof will, required' 
by prayer, may reach. . . 

I said that it would be prayer if y 
did not say,"God"; If wc simply leto 
our highest feelings, thoughts and en* 
dcavors; if we only said, "We wanl 
health and life and goodness," and did 
not say, "Give Thou these things;" 
and if we simply came into harmony; 
with the moral order of the universe; 
I said that this would be rational and 
useful. But these impressive 
facts which we have stated do not leavi 
us content to stop and say, Nature, buB 
draw us on to say. Thought; do not 
leave us content to say the Universcj 
but draw us on to say Spirit; do no 
leave us content with the abstraction o 
a Moral Order, but draw us o: 
ceive of a Life into fellowship witl 
which we come. For what is an i 
nal moral order, except as it presup 
poses in eternal life? or what is afl 
infinite universe, except as a revelatioil 
of infinite thought? Use words ■ 
must. The word " God," besides bein| 
dear by use, sums up our thought tita 
the ultimate fact or power into whoa 
unity everything is bound up is alive, 1 
intelligible, is righteous, and love^ 
True, all these words are make-shifb. 
How could they be anything else? Bit 
Reason not only does not forbid thed 
but calls them out of our whole ' 
bulary, and assures us that we hal) 
come short, at the best, of comprehi 
ing Him ' who is all.' 
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B aspirations, and the loftiest mood of 

MlCCi sympathy and peace, we 

iraakly recognize what that idea seems 
alwxys to have contained and sugfrestcd, 
^-4he thought of the presence of the 
infinite life of God ; that, as we look 
out on the mystery of being, we see it 
throbbing with his life; as we enter 
Into the moral order, that we are con- 
scious of the divine fellowship; admit 
that our desires are his inspiration; as 
we express and work out every honest 
Bnd healthy desire, let us think of our- 
seU-es both as drawing upon his re- 
sources and as co-workers with him; 
suppose that our best intentions ■re re- 
cognized as the attuning of our wills 
into harmony with the Infinite will. 
Suppose thus that prayer is conceived 
as the thinking, willing, feeling, work- 
ing, being, in unison with the Life of 
which we partake. . . 

This brings me to say that we pray 
on the authority of our own experi- 
ences. Reason puts down the barriers. 
Reason says. Pray, if you feel inclined; 
and, then, feeling comes surging up to 
utter itself. All sorts of life experiences 
are only half complete, unless they go 
out into prayer. Our troubles and dis- 
appointments, the great sacraments, as 
thev have been called, of marriage, 
birtn and death, our delight in nature 
snd music, the impulses of popular and 
patriotic feeling sweeping over us, the 
stories of heroism, the sudden dangers 
which bring us up with a start, — all 
such experiences move us to prayer, and 
are never so rich as when they moat 
completely merge themselves in the 

Eurifying spirit of prayer. Then our 
urdens seem shared, man's toil and pain 
seem interpreted, and indefinite access 
of vigor, courage, and thought seems to 
flow in, as though indeed God were 
^Making to his children, and actual con- 
~ ctton were made between our finite 



spirits and the universal life. Prayer 
thus seems, at least in those moments 
when we must truly pray, like the 
sweetest symphony to soothe and to in- 
spire. 

This is not all. However much 
prayer did for us, if, when we had 
prayed, it left our reason obscured or 
made us less loyal to truth, however 
precious it was, we should hold our- 
selves bound to give it up. On the con- 
trary, in the attitude of prayer, we see 
truths, facts and relations with clearer 
than usual sight, and we never love 
truth so much or are nearer being ready 
to die for it; while as for all virtuous, 
courageous and eftictent action, as we 
have already seen, the mood of prayer 
is that in which we should like always 
to live. 

Finally, I do not see how anything 
which can be said about prayer should 
be overwhelmingly convincing, except 
as one's prepossessions are directed, at 
least, toward the moral interpretation 
of life. The whole argument of relig- 
ion has been lifted above the old level 
of outward and miraculous evidences, 
and rests upon what we think the im- 
pregnable basis of the moral facts, the 
moral history, and the moral nature of 
man. But it is idle to talk to men about 
a moral order in the universe, who 
acknowledge no such moral order 
within. Let us, then, who love to pray, 
and want our children to pray, while 
teaching them the simple forms of 
words underneath which the habit and 
spirit of actual prayer are developed, 
be even more patient to train them in 
stanch and truthful habits of character. 
For, if they once love honest character 
above everything else, their own life 
experience may be trusted to lead them 
up from the prattling of childhood, 
with its" Now I lay me down to sleep," 
to the most exalted form of devotion 
and Jesus' sublime thought, " Thy will 
be done." 



(3) HOW PRAY? 
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A prayer is like one of those trailing 
vines that flower up out of the earth in 
a foot or two of leaves and blossoms, 
and then hasten to hide themselyes 
again in the ground and get a fresh 
root for a new growth. A prayer i» 
but a few words of aspiration thus 
blossoming out between the roots of 
resolve or feeling; the intensest act al- 
most that one can do a true prayer is, 
and yet an utterly natural act, your 
nature at its best. An act, I say, yet 
rather a surprise, a self -forgetting, 
when it passes into words. Nothing so 
hard; nothing so easy. Spontaneous, 
if the conditions are fulfilled ; impossible, 
when not. 

How fray? In the simplest, child, 
like, thinking yet unthinking, way. 
Prayer has not the same utterance for 
all ages, nor for all temperaments. 
Some mothers kiss their children often, 
some but seldom ; with some persons 
what is within leaps to the outside 
through tone, word, look, gesture; with 
others never through gesture, little 
through look, hardly through word, 
but deeply,steadily through silent deeds 
and motherliness. These latter are un- 
fortunate: a nature quick and healthy 
and well rounded, with all its powers 
in plaVi sho-ws itself easily, spontane- 
ously, by many outlets. But let us be 
ourselves in this matter, not afraid of 
ourselves. Not afraid to let our feel, 
ings out, — and is not that fear the 
whole reason why many do not pray f 
And, on the other hand, let us not try 
to bring them out in any forced, un- 
natural, other-person's way. 

How begin to pray? Start from the 
last thought, the last sight, the last feel- 
ing, just as it lies there in you, and from 
that look up, look in, and speak, or 
think, till thought breaks into ipeech of 
itself. What wame touse? Any name 
that seems truest at the moment — 
Father, Mother, Friend, Thou Good 
One, O Heart of All, Thou dear aud 
holy Nature. lu what form is God 
standing most visible to your feeling? 
/ is his true name for you at the 




moment. And vihat to sayf 
"Thank you, Father," if that 
feeling. " 1 trust you. Father," 
is the feeling. " I am ashamed 
you, Father," — " I long to fe 
nearer, and with a clearer anc 
constant sense to see thee in evei 
thing, and work with thee in 
little deed," — if these are the fi 
And 'when to stop our prayer 
the feeling tell you "when. Sto] 
it stops. Stop gradually, [lerh 
feelings do. Does Amen finish 1 
thinking? But do not try to d 
your thought. Remember that t 
within, that Inner Self, is oi 
terms with your sincerity. The: 
be long prayers without one w 
praying, — the real touch. Son 
one word, one minute from the 
— that is the whole heart of your 
the rest might have been spared 
indeed you could not have come 
heart of it save through this res 
Sometimes the words may sing' 
selves with repeats, as If to 
music. And sometimes, especi 
one grows older, — the words v 
away almost to silence. "You 
ones," said an old negro auntie 
young ones make too much noii 
your Glory and your Hallelul 
you've got the real grace, th 
glory, you will feel so quiet and 
like, — just as if you were in th< 
at Bethlehem, and the mother hai 
you the sleeping babe to holdl" 
haps the words will hardly rise 
above a happy, living silence, in 
you find yourself adrift. It is p 
to be so prayer-full you cannot, 
not, speak. And then, perha 
place of words your own, some 
verse will come chanting throug 
mind, or some quiet hymn. 111 
from Coleridge, will glide in t 
prelude to your rest: 

■' Ere on my bed my Umbs I lay. 
It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended luiefl 
But silently, by slow degrees, 
My ipiril I lo'Love compose; 
In perfect trutt mine eyetidt clO 
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AnJ reverential rcsignnlion, 
No wish conceived, no ihought expressed I 
Onl/ a wnw of supplication, 
A sense o'er all ray soul Impreased, 
That 1 am weak, yet not unblest, 
Since In me, round me, everywhere. 
Eternal Strength and Wisdom are." 
How good it is to pass from that hap- 
I pjr, conscious trust into the happy un- 
f conscious trust of Sleep and the Night! 
And bow good it is in the fresh morn- 
ing light, before fresh duties, pleasures, 
\ trials of the day, to bathe's one's self 
' again in conscious consecration before 
we go out into the quick, active hours t 
And how good to feel doors open, 
now and then ,right in some simple 
duty of the day, at which we can stand 
for one moment, look out, and see the 
fresh and friendly God all around, and 
then go back widi a new heart to work! 
This is prayer. 

And how good, in days of trial, 
weakness, sorrow, to feel our way 
along some foot-path of old words to 
the hills of peace and strength; or to 
foreknow, amid a darkened week, that 
next Sunday's hymn and the friend's 
prayer after it, however wide his ser- 
mon stray, will be sure to bring a mo- 
Bent in thesun-lightl 

And now, should our feeling run 
naturally into the mould of asking, 
nothing can make it wrong to let it 
take that way, although most certainly 
it is not logical. But we are not at 
logic. We do not mean it for deliberate 
petition, for we are not deliberating. 
Almost inevitably it sometimes ivHl so 
run: "Father, forgive me, help me, 
guide me I " we say. And with many 
no other way will ever be so natural. 
But with others, as their new thought 
of God more and more shapes their 
feeling of his presence and relationship 
to them, the petition-form even for 
spiritual blessings will simply and grad- 
ually and naturally fall from their 
prayer, as bud-sciles drop when leaves 
and blossoms come; and the blossom 
will be simple words of trust and praise 
and thankfulness and shame and long- 
ing and communion. 

But who can tell another what to 
pray? Who can pray tc///* others even. 



save as, in sympathy, he feels that he 
himself is those others and his one 
thought interprets many hearts? Only 
so is public prayer a natural self-expres- 
sion; but so it is most natural. The 
minister never goes out from himself, 
or never should, but he tfies to take all 
his friends into himself. He is those 
young men sitting there with their life- 
dreamt and temptations; is those maid- 
ens sitting there in theirs; is those 
mothers thinking of their children, and 
those fathers thinking still of business 
and knowing very well whether that 
business has been honorable or dishon- 
orable this past week; and so it is not 
for them, but for himself im them, them 
in himself, that he offers prayer. And 
thus what perhaps seems, until tried, 
formal and unnatural, is as natural as 
any other piece of self -forgetting; yes, 
and is joy, like any self-forgetting. 
The only trial about it is that so much 
self -confession is immodesty; and that 
sometimes is felt as trial. 

Pardon one word more, SaVy or 
think, " grace" in your home! But if 
you do not, ask not your minister, when 
he comes, to say it: there is more 
of etiquette than reverence in that, and 
such etiquette is irreverence. Even if 
you do say grace, still be slow to ask 
him to; keep that privilege withheld 
till he is very dear to you. The thanks- 
giving, so beautiful when said by 
father, mother, children, at the mo- 
ment when all come together and 
the home is most the home, — the 
word which, so said, or which, unsaid in 
the Quaker's reverent way of silence, 
turns the common dinner into a house- 
hold sacrament, — that word loses part 
of the beauty of its meaning, when you 
lightly ask another to say it for you. 
It is a household sacrament. The 
beauty of it is that you administer it in 
your home, I in mine. And the strang- 
er's privilege is sufficient that he is per- 
mitted to be present at it. As a stranger, 
I should as soon expect to kiss your 
children good-night for you as to say 
grace for you. But it is good some- 
times, when they are dear, to kiss those 
children tvilh you. 




F* Allah, Ailaht" cried the sick man, racked 
_ with pain the long night through ; 
~ Till with prayer his heart was tender, till hi« 
lips like hqnej grew. 

But nt morning came the Tempter; said, "Call 
louder, child of pain! 
^ See if Allah ever hur, or answer, ' Here am 
I,' again." 

I.LIke a ttab the cruel cavil through hia brain 

and pulses went; 
I To hia heart an ic/ coldness, to his brain a 



I Then before him stands Etios; says, "My 

chlidl why thus dismayed? 
[ Dost repent thy former fervor? Is tiiy louL 

of prayer aVraid?'' 

" Ah 1 " he cried, " I've called bo often ; never 
heard the ' Here am I"; 
LAod 1 thought, God will not pity, will not 

■ turn on me hi* eye." 

Then the grave Elias answered, " God said, 

■ Rise, Elias, go- 
Speak to him, the sorely tempted ; lift him 

from his gulf of woe. 

I 'Tell him that his very longing is itself an 
r answering cry ; 

■ That hia prayer, 'Come, gracious Aliahl' Is 
I my answer, ' Here am I.' " 



And in every "O my Father!" slumbers deep 
a " Here, my child 1" 
From Thotuci, by yamea Frtemaa Clarke. 



Stands torth in sunny outline, brave 
We kneel, how weak! We rise, how fu 



Why, therefore, should v 



I IiOrd, what a change within i 



■ V/liat parched grounds refresh, aa with 

■ shower! 

We kneel, and all, the dleunt and the n 



Or Others, —that 


we are not always strc 


Thai we are ever 


overlmme with care, 


That we should e 





And joy and strength and courage i 



No words of labored prayer I know, — 
I cannot seek my Father so ; 
It gushes up in sudden hours, 
As sing the birds, as bloom the 



And is it prayer? or is it praise? 
I only know, in loving ways, 
Wlien joy and sorrtiw touch the i 
To thee my spirit inly sings. 

Away from forms I needs must turn; 
No prayer have I that I must leam: 
I ask but help to love tliee more. 
And thy dear will In peace adorer 

iVw. £,. y. Ht 

I pray not, then, because 1 would,^ 

I pray because I must; 
There is no meaning In my prajrer 

But tliankfulness and trust. 
And Ihou wilt hear the thought I mea 

And not the words I say ; 
Wilt hear the thanks among the wordl 

That only seem lo pray. 

I would not have thee oilierwiie 

Than what thou still must be ; 
Yea, thou art God, and wtuii thou mrt 

li ever best lor inc. 
And so, lor all ray sighs, my beut 

£>oth sing itself to rest, 
Q Love Divine, most tai and near. 

Upon thy faithful breast. 

John W. 
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lELIGIOUS INSINCERITY, 

OR 

Christianity's Great and Growing Danger. 

^BRHUONFBBAaBsa IN THE Unitarian Cburch, Ann Arbor, Miqh,, Fssbuart 
23d. 187B. BV 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 

™. .v^^ ^.'^^'^tS? ^^'SULf: ^:^,}^^ ""^ «°d^8et It on the throne 
PialiuV^ STTsyed In the robes of roynlty, with 

*Onir tboy wbo Divrr<r Binwrit; to tlio hiebeic the crown oo Its bead, oimI coDtbmed Umg 
polal,in«iioiaii»coremiiininot«BiiiglBliiiir'i to w>me and prostrate thoniBelvoB before 
^^/i^SSSuoU-.™'""""^'""""''^'' lt.w,asayMorold. -Oh. KlngMlvoror- 

•Old Uiluc> »» iiMt twar, beboM bU tbiugi ^^?£' . . 

«M bocoma now."— Siint raul. We Know how long after tlioold paKon 

The lut of the tbroe texts which I have reUglone of Greeue and Rome were In 
quoted U the record, not Blmply ot a fact '^'"^W deftd— tbttt la.after they had ceased 
uf Paul's lime, but of a law of dU Ume. ^ ^ beUeved by all the mora tiit«lllgent 
Forever old things are paaBliiR away, and clones o' the people, they conUnued to be 
UlthlDgaarebwoinlngnew.andlnrBllrioii fiarded and upheld by tlie civil authorl- 
u well as In anyllilng else. Indeed St. "bh. """i ciuiig to as if they were sUllilv- 
Faul'e words were written with religion '"8 reailUee. Clc*ro tells ua that in bis 
dlreoLly hi mind. day two priests could hardly meet hi Koroe 

Hen's earliest oonoepUona of i-ellgion •""• '<«'' '" easti other's faoes 
B» neoeasarlly crude and low, just as are ""iwut laughing to think of the greatbur- 
Ue earliest conceptions of everytnlng. leeque which they were playing, In keep- 
And It la only bv degrees— by a slow and '"B "P "'^ forms ot religion which bad be- 
more or less painful proc«sa. that he arows ''<*'°^ hollow, and [n eliil profesBing to be- 
to higher and better conceptions, This la "•""' ^^^^ »' heart tliey did not believe 
tbe invariable history o( religion so far as *"? longer. But sllU Ibey kept right cm 
we con trBC« rellglDue history at all. All repeating the (arce. Bellglous procea- 
growth is a two-lold process— a putting off ^o^s crowded the streets, saotiflces and 
and a putting on, a eorrenderlug and an ceremonies were assiduously observed, 
acquiring. If the old Ihinas did not pass *""* altars and temples were multiplied. 
away all things could not become new; "^^^ "id tbeologles— or as we call them 
while on the other hand if all things were mythologies— would cut let go tbelr bold 
not becoming new there would he no rea- "P°Jt man's sentimenta, though they had 
son (or the passhig away of the old, aud '"»' ^^^^^ bold upon lutelilgent helief. The 
no JuBtlficatlon or compensation. "''' religious Institutions would not die; 

But this putting off ot the old at the tbough in men's reaeon they had a Ibou- 
cumlng ot tbe new Is seldom or never aC' eand times over been beheaded and torn 
oompllshed without struggle — especially hi "<"*> from limb. The old theol'igy aud the 
relitdou. The old la almost never willing "''l religion stood for generations, a corpse 
to yield and be cast aside. It oUngs eager- dressed In festive attire, and Its choeka 
Iv touts, or IT Its life hasreally departed, painted the hue ot life— an ediliee splendid 
then to a semblance ot life. In other o" ^^^ outside and gay about its doorways 
wonU It dies hard. We know how hard It "'^ (lowere, but every wall rotten and 
was for the Jews In all their history to ac- crumbling, and everything within damp 
oept the higher and purer concepdons of ""^ death. 

truth which thelrgreatprophetatrom time There are many earnest and thoughtful 
to time deohirea in their bearing. We people who believe that Christendom to- 
know how tne lofty t«aohlngB of Jeeus day la much In the condition of undent 
were resisted when be spoke against old Greece ond Bome. The theologies that 
low ideas of religion that were outgrown, have held undisputed sway for many hun- 
and denounced old hypocrisies and shams dreds of yeais In Christian lands are trre- 
tbat ought to be hdd aside. sistabiy falling Into decay. Every age bos 

When our friends by our side die, cus- lis long drawn out battle between the the- 
tom and law come !n and command that ologies and science, In which always at 
we bury our dead out of our sight. But last science comes off victor. Tbe beat 
whm crude theological sysCems and Im- literature of almost every kind Is fast 
perf«Ot religious conceptions die, as neces- growiug broad and liberal. The ZHt Gtiel 
B4my ther must with the growth ot men's —the spirit ot the age— smites much that 
thought, ' there Is no law to command us is prominent and central in tbe Old tbeolu- 
to bury our dead of this kind, and so as a gtes, saying: 'Lie down and die, and bt) 
tact. Instead of burj'ing tbem, we too gen- Burled, with the specuiaUons and super- 
— ii_i_r.-*. ..,„ ..„ij„i. — njpiQ of that aUUona ot a darker past;" whUe itaelf 
vas dead em. leads eoinesUy forward toward vlswa of 
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Qod and man and reUgtoo more true and 
worthy. Tbe dlvlnest vuloes oF our lime 
are declarioe that at least verv many old 
things must paae away aud very many 
tfatnfi^ muet become new. 

Not Is there any ouuaalon lor alarm or 
regret in this, If only It be not resisted. 
The danger comes with resistance to this 
natural and neoeseary order—with the at- 
tempt to persuade ourselves* that what Id 
dead Is not dead, and to keep It with ue aa 
U It were aUve. 

It Is InteresUnf; to observe the different 
positions taken by religious people with 
reference to the irausitlon fiom 
the old to a better new. wblch 
we are In tlie midst of. The people 
of Christendom wbo eore fur religion seem 
to t>a divided Into three clasHes— first, 
those who see Ihia transition Ui be some- 
thhJg entirely natural ana jiroper. and who 
therefore simply wort to help It forward 
8t«adlly and In right channels; second, 
those who tiellevo U to be wrong and of 
the devU, and so who viccoruusly and con- 
Blstently oppose It; and, third, thoee whose 
sympalhiee are really nith the transition 
and the better new coming, and yet who. 
because they were bom into tbe churches 
thatstlll hold to the old dogniBs, or be- 
cause their friends and families sllll In- 
cline that way, or for some other reaaon, 
keep themselves etlU connected wUh the 
old. It la of this third class that I wish 
espedaJiy to speak this moni in g. v\y,: the 
class of persons who, bellevliix nllh the 
First class, practice with the bi«oiid; that 
Is to say, who having grown away frum bti- 
llttt In the old theology, yet conil' iie to 
support the cburchea and Instltutl.n.d of 
that theology, and who, being In heart In 
sympathy with the new, do not Identify 
lliemselves with tbe new, thus occupying 
a position In the community of es$pDtlal 
religious Insincerity. 

I cannot but think that the existence of 
suoh a class in society Is a grave religious 
danger: especially when that class Is so 
large, and so fast on the Increase as It 
seems ti) me everything goes to show that 
It Is in Chrlatian countries lo-d*y. 

There Is always voinparatlve aafely 
everywhere, so long as me u are elncert!. 
Even if they are In error— thinking what la 
wrong and harmful, B|ieakliig what Is 
wrung and harmful, and dolnu what Is 
wrung and harmful, yet If they are sincere 
and honest, and really believe in such n 
thing as the true and' the right, and want 
to attain to It, there Is great hope for 
them, Tbev will almost certAlnly eooner 
or later work their way out of the error 
and evil, and reach the better tjiith aiid 
the higher good at last. t)r If not that, 
Uiey will ttt least keep their own moral 
r«cftude. But If men have lost their care 
for truth, and their belief In It; It thev have 
•iimr- to tlie conclimlon that truth and 
rHlfnhiHxl are all about the same thing any 
^•nd that a lie well stuck to Is about 
I truth— that Is to say. If toey 



have tost Aeir genoLne, downtlgUt sinoer* 
ity, tbey have lost wnat nothing felse in 
the world can make up (or—tliey have tost 
tbe very capadty for mural worUi and 
religion. 

If, then. It lie true, that religious tn> 
slnoerily Is growing, and growing rapidly, 
all over tbe Christian world, ae many ui 
tbe most careful obaerverslii allwaUcsof 
hie and of all shade of religious belief af- 
firm, tlien truly here we havti a danger an 
deep and real and fatal la ltsconBe<)uenoefl 
that all earnest and thoughtful men and 
women may well be aroused, and may well 
hold In abeyance their consideration of 
other dangers—all In the very nature of 
the ease tilvial as compared with Uiis— 
while they unite in an effort the most earn- 
est possible to meet thte. 

But t> religious insmcerlty really thus 
snreadlng—as is claimed —boring Its wav 
tike a hidden worm througn the religious 
thought and belief of the time ?— -eating out 
the heart of much of that genuine and 
honest religious conviction wliloh existed 
In a former age, and without which rell- 
jloo becomes a sham and » pretense? Is 

It soy 

The proof Is certnlnlv overwhelming 
that the lnt«lllgenoe of the time Has to n 
very large extent drifted away from liellef 
In the old theological scheme of orthodox 
ohristlaiilty;— not simply away from this 
or tliat one ut Ita incidental tenets, hut 
clean and oiear away from bpllef In the 
very fuiidaineiitnl postulates and eentral 
doctrines of the scheme. It cannot be 
said that the best Intelligence or tbe time 
as a rule onv longer believes In a literal 
Adam; or In any "tall of the racs la 
Adam": or in an eternal hell for all Wlw da 
not paEB through tbe experience wMob 
our orthodox friends qbU conversion; or In 
a large part ot tbe human race elected aiut 
foreordalncHJ from all eternity to be loat; 
or In the very eternal and Inllntto God 
dwelling on the earth In the form ot a man 
33 years; or In a vicarious alonem^iit as 
taught to the creeds; or In an InfalUlileblbla; 
or In a personal devil; or in a resumM^lon 
of the body; or. Indeed, In anv one of Ui« 
fundamental doctdnes of the ortttodiut 
scheme. And yet, tell me. Is It nut trm 
that a large proportion of the people in 
this cunntry and In most t'hrlstliMi oiiui»> 
tries who have thus m their own real be> 
llaf left those old duntrinea l>eblnd, stUl 
continue ta protees them, to belong to 
cbnrohes founded upon thrm, to BHb- 
scrlhe to creeds that are made up of than. 
Ui support preactiers im purpose to preach 
them, tomatntalii Sunday Mihonls on par- 
pose to teach them, and In one way and 
emoihei' give their counttmaiico and sane* 

Of course there are great numbera of 
umjuestlonohly sincere people In fell the 
<:hurchee, who honestiy onu eameaUy be- 
" — In the doctrines of those churohes aa 




laid down in their creeds. And ai 
eons are to be respected. Tlieh' b 
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p»lobeWMt«d wll.ti thpiitniiiati-onBlder- practice Uie conceal ment of their real He- 
ir wo tblDktbflr beliefs wrong liefe." 
Itteourrlghtandoiirduty todriany- 1 miirht quote (rom many different 
we can to try to convince iwunWB ttietlmoDy upon this point, for the 
BO. and to show thetn tbe subject la befrtoolDK to attract \tiiie atten- 
r truth: but wt> must reapect euch tiou; but perhaps better Uion auoht«sti- 
y einoere bellevHrs For their sincerity, mony will be eoine facts from my own 
Msocfffd to tbeiu just as hearty a Chrla- pereonal obsfirvaUon and experience with- 
in fellowehip as U thny were able to be- In the past two or three years. I have 
— as we believe. bad niv attention called very earnestly for 

l It la Dot of this class that I apeak. " «"'«' "hlle to the growing discrepancy 
i la not the daneerous class. Tbe '^ the religious world between men a be- 
IRoroua olaaa la that other class grow- llcf and their professions ol belief. And 
"lore numerous, I cannot but beUeve, y«t, although 1 have lonj; observ^ It I 
■ year, whose bellefa are one thing etlll Hud myself constanOy astoniched at 
KdrprotaBBion8auother.thatts.wbo8e theiiewreveUUons that keep comlngto 
■e are really liberal but who-ie iirofea- "'", '"m sources the most uneipet^twi. 
IB conUnue to be orthoauj. ■* ^ "^ly » "">« «'«^'« «'■";« ^ revaW^ a 

, , ., , , , .u I'lDg letter from a deacon of an orthodox 

ypowerilii article appeaj'ed in the chifrch In one of the larger towns of IIU- 
c Alonthly of October last, enUUed ^ois. who had chanced to meet with one ot 
n Dangerous TeEdeccios In Ameri- Bermons thanking me In the most 

e. In that article, which atliBOted eai„pBt way for the sermon. SJid telling 
Wide attenUon, the writer says: „,^ ^^at he was thoroughly out ot sympa- 
nre etill of course many truly re- j^ ^^_^^ j^e old theology ind In sympathy 
i people In the churches, who em- „i^h ^y Unitarian vleis; but he was In 
' .(Wr^ybeUeve the old doctrines embodied the church in a prominent poBltlou and did 
maUtbecreede. But these are everywhere not see how to get out without making It 
a small minority. • ' - very uncomfortable for himself nndoaus- 

A very lante class do not believe the lag his friends a go-id deal ot pain; and bo 
creeds which they subscribe when they he remained hi the old churcras a dea- 
Join the church, and generally make no ^^ 

aecret afterwards o( thetr douDt or dlsbe- a' pastor of an orthodox church in Miohl- 
— — "■ - -^'"' -robably live and d 
. ,. .. - ,. , ■., . n.iniu.i uiiiiioinri", wrote me one of the most 

horror of aU dissent that takes them out touching letters I ever read. He Bald he 
of the populHT cbuKh. • • 1,^ jogt his faith utterly In the old theolo- 

They are without the ijuahtlesor temi»r en- _„_ ^^^ y^t felt that he could not come out 
abllng a man to serve an unpopular prtn- md let people know it. The cross of be- 
clDle or cause. In tham the i-ellglon pop- ij,„ true to his convioUoos was 
ularly professed has spent Its force, and |^ heavy for him to hear, 
they oaooontrtljutellttleto aid the moral ^nd yet the thought of being nntme wa^ 
regeneration of the couutry. ij^e a dagger In his souU A paator In Chl- 

Thelr minlstera believe less than their cago told me in u converaation that I bod 
people of the dootrinea of their creeds, with him a little while before I loft there. 
They generally avoid doctrinal subjects In that his views were In almost exact accord 
their preaching, and have for some years with mine, indeed, when we compared 
based their teachingsimosUy upon uUUta- notes carefully we found tbe dlfferance to 
rian grounds. They have for themselvea be so small that it rurfulred a microscope 
accepted rationalistic beliefs far In advance to reveal any dtfTerenceat all. And yet he 
of what they teach. They conslderthem- is pastor of an orthodox church In good 
stives engaged In a most necessary and fellowship with bis denomination, and so 
useful work— that of leading the people Car as I know, nobody auepecta hie heresy, 
gradually onward in thought and knowl- Another pastor ot an orthodox church In 
«dge by carefully giving them the truth as a neighboring state, with whom loonversed 
they are able to Dear it. Their caution is within a few months— an acquaintance of 
extreme, and they thus eacrtdce whatever mine In the old days when I myself stood 
of strength may belong to courage and In an orthodox pulpit— went over with me 
outspoken sincerity. Their teaching Is far one by one the various points ot difference 
less adTsnced and rationalistic than the between the old theology and the new, and 
habitual tboueht ot their hearers. They do n^ we advanced declared his convictions on 
not understand tbe real tendencies ot the almost all to be exactly with nalne. and 
Ume, lacking tbe Insight and the eynthetlc showed himself to be orthodox in not one 
Judgment whicn result from Independent essential point. And yet he keeps hiB 
aeaicb tor truth and from heartiness ot pUice as an orthodox minister In good 
coDTlctloc. They generally overrate the standhig. He told me he had no doubt be 
■uoaesa of their system ot represalon — ot would be obliged U 
fcwplngbackmoatof wbattbeytheroaelves ship somet' — ^■■' 
**"— 'e. It fosters skepticism and spreads make up h 
lEt of all mental and moral verity, as went o~ 
people are aware that their mmjstera heart b< 



fcMpln 



o leave tbe old tellow- 

metlme, but he ftome how could not 
his mind to do It now. and so he 
I preaching orthodoxy when at 
— armtatlaB. 



I 



A student in oue ol tlie orthmlo!! theo- 
loKlcal Bemlnarlee of Chicogo cune to me 
a little over a .rear ago for a toltc and ad- 
vice, sayloR that be had got to the 
point nbere he oould not go on in coo- 
neotloD with hie denotnlnaUoQ and be an 
faonest man. Be must either get out iDto 
oonoection with a broader, more rational 
religion, or else lie must (tive up all 
thought or entering tbe mlnUtJy. "Nor. " 



k 



uinae left the s<iininBry mid has il^cld"'! Ii> 
give up the minietry, because tiu i.u/t 
preach the old theology, and has not brav- 
ery enough eeemlugly lo announce his 
ciiango ol views, and come out on the 
liberal platform where he was free to tell 
me he belonged. 

Not long ago when I was away 
ftttendlnx a state conference la Wla- 
uoneln, 1 waa surprised and gratifled 
to meet an old college rrl>?nd who told mo 
be was principal of a sohiwl In the town 
where the conference was being held. 
"But" said I to him, "I thought you were 
studying for the orthodoi ministry." 
"Yes, "he replied, "so I was, but 1 found 
when I got through college that I was a 
great deal nearern Unitarian than anything 
else, and if I preached any where It would 
have to he In a Unitarian pulpit. I dldnot 
like to ehock my trlencls. and so I quietly 
secured a position and went lo teachlog. 

A. little while after that, chancing to 
meet another old college friend, whom I 
euppoeed to be a good stanch Baptist, he 
at oooe to my great surprise Informed me 
of bis gratification that 1 had become a 
i;nltarlau, as he had been thoroughly Uni- 
tarian Id his oonvioUona longer than I hod. 
though an attendant atlll of an orthodoi 
church. iSaveral other old c»lleKB friends 
with whom I have happened to ineet and 
fall Into relliclous oonversatlon durhig the 
past two or three years -all attendants 
upon and workers in' orthodoi churohee— 
have tnid me that In their real convlcUtins 
they ai« thorough liberals. And I recol- 
lect that one of them ~a resident of Chica- 
go — said to me In course of our conversa- 
UoQ — "I am iu business, coming In con- 
tact with men eoustanllv, underclrcum- 
atanaes in which they talk freely, aa they 
don't to you ministers. and I 
tell you that thers are very 
lew lawyers or phyalolana or business men 
In this city, I don't care how orthodox the 
church they attend, who bellevs u word of 
the old theology. They believe the In- 
fluence of cnurohes In a community in a 
Eeneral way good, and so thev want to 
etp aupport some church. But the rea- 
son whv ihey support the churches that 
teach the old thealosy very generally is 
that those ore the churches which their fa- 
thers utt/>ndecl. or which they themaelves 
aite Eded when they ware children, or which 
ihcir wivns a^e attached to, or wbl(^h 




areinHuentlaland popular cburohes: and 
80 they attend them. It isn't In one om 
out of ten boause tliey theaiBelvas believe 
the theology taught there. 

"Tliat," he continued, "is with them 
oftener than you dream, the subject of 
quiet but remorseltiBS ridicule." I tiilok 
this picture probably goes too tor and 
makes out the uoae to be really worse tiion 
it Is, but I am assured from many sources, 
and those the most trustworthy, that there 
Is an alarmingly large element of truth in 
the etaiemeuts of my friend. 

It Is not long since twoiadles, both lead' 
era In evangelical circles In Chicago (and 1 
speak so much of Chicago because that 
has been my home for several years) , one 
n sister of as prominent a clergyman as 
there was in that city, and the other 
the wife of a well-known revivalist, 
and herself a very active worker In an in- 
nuentJal orthodoi church, told me In 
conversation, that they had been reading 
some of our most proaounced Onltorlaii 
publications, and heartily endorsed almost 
everything In them. One of the two said 
she had been essentially in harmony with 
Uoltarians for years, but her friends and 
religious associations had always been 
among the orthodox churches, and so she 
kept quiet about her views and remained 
in the old church fellowship. 

A little while before leaving Chicago I 
was talking one day with a friend, who la 
very radical, about a certain popular ortho- 
dox preacher whose name Is well- 
known to you all. "Do you know," Bald 
my friend, "that be is as radical Bt> I am. 
and does not believe the old theology a bit 
more than I do? It Is true. " be continued. 
"1 don't guess about It. I know. He was 
for a long time my neai' neighbor and as 
intimate in my family as my own brother, 
and we have talked over all these things 
together dozens of times, and he Is a 
Liberal through and through." "Then why 
doesn't he leave his present pulpit?" I 
asked, "and slop preaching what every- 
body understands to be orthodoxy?" "Ah, 
there's the rub," was the reply. "Helsln 
a good pioooi he is popular In his denomi- 
nation. It would nost him a gaud deal. In 
more ways than one, to break up hie old 
reUtlona. So he stays and ridee two 
horses. Be preaches as liberally as be 
con and keep down suspicion of heresy. 
But his position Is a false one, and at 
times he feels it deeply, and 
earnestly wishes he were out of it. 
He goes on talking <as he is obliged to it 
he stays in the foldk about Adam and the 
fall, and the other doctrines generally, 
as if ho believed them all. and half-way 
convincing himself sometimes that there is 
some tvi tor other of poetical or Hgura- 
aiive or spiritual sense In which he doM 
believe them, and yet, deep down In bl8 
soul knowing all the while and confessing 
to his Intimate friends, that he does not 
believe them in any eens^ except an lit- 
tedy Plckwioklan one. " 



Thus ftvetybody. cieept u very few 
persoDB, uQdurBt&uils tliat be is what 
be te Dot. And all f.at beoauea he 
wuukd lotHullouallv do wrong (tor 
In referenca tti moHt things he 1b ii 
very cuneclendous mrui.) but because be 
UaeB't Uio moi'ol courage, seemlogly, to do 
thti bravely honeet aad elnuere ttiiag. 

I have tAlked with n do^ten people since 
I came (o Ann Arbor, who bava assured 
tne thftt thny ore with mo In the things I 
■ui proachlng, und ore not In sympathy 
with the distinctive doctrines of tlie orth- 
odox churches, and yet they ere Id 
Utoan churches, and show no sl^n so tar 
OB I know, ot any iotentlon of leuvlog 
tham, Xii me they say "Qo ahead, God 
bl^ea you In your good work 
ul preaching a rational goeoel," and then 
they pay thelrmoDey, and' what Is more 
gWn their influence, to support a gospel 
which Uiey &re tree to confess they don't 
UihUl is ruCioual. 1 Irish Ihey would not 
do so iDOoneistent things as I'hat; I wish 
they would make their money and Inllu- 
ence to How In the same channels where 
their mnvioCions ^o 

But I must not take up more time In 
citing lllustraUouB, »lUiougb I could easily 
fill my entire sermon In ret'ording similar 
oasee which have u»me within my own Im- 
mediate knowludge of peraona who have 
drifted entirely uway In belief from the old 
tb«ology, and yet who continue right on as 
regular iittendantA and supporters and 
members mid even olBcers and pastors of 
the old chnrcbes. 

Now, of course, all this In one aspect of 
tt Is BSceedbifcly encouraging to Uiose of 
us who believe that the old theology as a 
theology U false and not true, uud that It 
la a blessed thing that the world is l«glo- 
nlng to let go of It and advance toward be- 
Uet in something better. We csjanot but 
rejoice ovsr every new mind which we 
And emancipated from the old dark bond- 
age. We cannot but be glad and thanhtul 
for every sign that comes ut us showing 
that Christendom is moving forward to- 
ward a more true and rational religious 
faith. 

But, friends, we want honesty more 
even than we want progress. Above and 
beyond everylhlng ■•tee wo want men to 
be what they seem and profess. As an- 
other has said : " A rational theology Is 
what ne think and pray and Coll for day 
and night, but far better were Its day ot 
trlutuph delayed n tliuusand years Iban 
that It should win Its triumph at the cost 
ot moral slaralna. " A thousand times 
bolt«r be an honest orthodox, bellevlne 
what one professes, oven though the belief 
be dark and unteasonuble, than be a dls- 
bonest liberal, believing one thing and 
proteealng another. The great danger la 
not that men shall be orthodox, or liberal, 
but that they chull be insincere. Once ar- 
rived at the point where »e can profess 
t&la thing or that, just the opposite of our 
rial COQvlctlone, lor policy's sake, tuidjwe 



have got where no reUgeoa oon do ua 
much good. 

Isn't a Brahman or on atheist who In 
honest better tiian a Christian who Is not 
honest? Isn't our respect for Mr. Moody. 
with all his absurd theology, lollnltely 
greater under the supposition that he 
really believes, as for one 1 am confident 
he does, the doctrluea be preaches, than It 
could be under the supposition that ho 
knows better, and doean t believe his own 
utterances? 

No, we all instinctively teel, the moment 
we begin to look at this matter seriously, 
that sincerity and truthfulnesa ax^ the 
regal virtues,— the absolutely indispensa- 
ble things in religion, as everywhere 
else. These wanting, everything is rot- 
So that I say I do not, tor one, see how it 
is possible tor men and women who care 
tor reli^on lo look abroiul over Ohrieten- 
ilom and witness the vast array at fact* 
that everywhere rise to view similar to 
those that 1 have been rehearsing before 
you this morning, without pnln as well as 
joy — nay, without pain deeper than the 
joy. No matter how much we may ra- 
julca In this great, grand drift In the di- 
rection ot reason, aa something whiuh we 
believe to tw of God, and which we be- 
lieve to carry in it the hope of religion for 
the future, yet we may well teel alarm In 
view of the tendency almost everywhere 
visible in this drift to divorce Itself from 
thorough sincerity— that la to say, the 
tendency among those who have outgrown 
the old to still conUnue to support and 
maintain the old, and to profess their 
adhesion to what in their heart ot hearts 
they do not adhere to. 

Is it extravagant to estimate the num- 
ber of men and women at miliions who are 
to-day in Chrlstendon sailing under 
the flag of the old theology— giving their 
money and their inituence to support It 
while they live, and iesacles to it when 
they die— when they no more believe it 
than I bslieve It. I say, is IC extravagant 
to estimate the number of such at mll- 
Uona? Then, friends, really one can hardly 
avoid asking the question, how long will 
it be if things go on in this way before we 
eboU be hi Oie condition religiously ot old 
Greece and Borne? II things go on thus, 
how long will it be before our 
preachers and laymen get lo the point 
where they cannot look in one ouotbers 
faces without laughing, to tlijnk ot the 
great farce that they are octing? 

But the trouble is by no means all 
with individual men and women, 
aa Individuals: It Is largely with the 
churches and denomlnalions, that 
Insist in flying the Sags ot the old 
creeds at their mast-beaas when honesty 
demands that they should be token down 
and changed, and new ones be run 
up. The great Presbyterian body 
at Its late world gathering in 
Edlabungb, fiootland, you luiow, refused to 



revise tbe WoEtminater eonfessloo, Uioufch 
it was well known that large aumbers o( 
Its ciertry and laftycannot any longer hon- 
estly BubBfribe to it. 

Anil an effort was made at the great 
EpleoopaJ Pau-AngelEcan council lield la 
England a lew years ago to got the Articles 
iiF the Episcopal church changed, at least 
to the extent of abolishing tbe damnatory 
clauses from the Athaoaslan creed- 
clauses wblob it was well understood that 
few pei-aona. il any. to-day believe. But 
the oouncll voted ref ueing to make any 
utiauge, thus Insisting that every mlalelcr 
of the denoralDstlon should be required 
Btlll to subscribe to them, and use them in 
nia regular Bflrvlces with lils uongrega- 

Dr. MorrlBon. editor of the Unitarian 
Jierieie, being In Engltuid about the time 
of the oouDcC took uocasinn to speak of 
this matter to a prominent church prelate 
with whom he was iMeonversallon, "How 
is it, " said Dr. Miirrlson, "that your clergy 
can go on using tliis creed In the service. 
when they I'onfess they don't believe it?" 
"Oh," replied tlie churchman, "weslngit," 
and laugLod as If he thought it was agood 
Joke. As if singing it, or Intoning It, 
was somehow a patent ointment 
to cure the twinges ot conscience that 
otherwise might be expected to arise from 
(leclartng together in publlo, from time to 
Ume, pastor and people, what both pastor 
and people regarded as untrue, and In 
prlTBte wore free to confess that they re- 
garded as untrue. 

Says Bev. Jas. Freeman Clarke on this 
subject: "It was not agreat while ago. In a 
con vocation of the cburcih of England, which 
ohuiYib ordains and commands that every 
one of Its thirty thousand ministers sliaU 
four times a ymtr read In the open church 
the creed of St. Athonasius. which ends 
by stating that all who do not believe Its 
mstapnysloai distinctions shall without 
doubt perish everlastingly, that In that 
uoQViMatlon of the church of England, a 
bishop arose and declared, without a sin- 
gle voice dissenting, that ther« was not a 
man in the whole body who believed that 
afflrmaUon in the creed. " 

The common excuse given for this Idnd 
of thing— repeating creeds and subscrib- 
ing to creeds that men do not believe is. 
you know, that it is done with "mental 
reservation." Uen say, "Oh. jes, we re- 
peat Id our religious gatherings and sub- 
eorlbe In our churches to what 
we do not believe: but then we 
dont mean anything by It. We do our 
alUrmiug and subscribing as aeon of form, 
and tbe reservation that we have In our 
minds at the time makes It all right." 

Well, ot course all this Is easy to say, 
but the question immediately Brises, can' a 
n.ental reservation make a (alseheed into 
anything else bat a falsehood? And Is 
there anywhere else except In religion a 
place where a man would think of trying 
'o cover up a falsehood br the mental re- 




servation dodge, and persuade bUnself 
that It is all right? 

Suppose men engage In the practjoe of 
saying what tliey do not believe to be true 
in business mattere, or social affeirs, and on 
having their untruthfulness pointed out, 
suppose tbey undertake to justify 
themselves on the plea that they 
said what they did with mental reserva- 
tions! We may be sure that they will not be 
long In finding out that whether or tiot 
such things are regarded as right In cburuh 
affairs, they are very far from being re- 
garded ae right In eooial or business affairs. 
Whether or not church morality recjUlres 
of men a higher standard of truthtulnoss 
than this, It is certain that social and tiusl- 
ness morality reiguire o( men a good deal 
higher stuidard of tnitfafulnees than this. 
It a broker on the board ot trade In }lew 
York promisee a dealer that he will take 
10,000 bushels of wheat at such a price on 
such a date and then does not do it, the 
•excuse that hd made the promise "With 
a mental reserratloa" will not save him 
from being turned out of the board of 
trade just as quick as his name can be 
erased from the rolls. 

Do churches not only practloo, but up- 
bold and justify, a kind of morality too low 
to be tolerated for one hour among a body 
ot men that are often called by those veiT 
ohuTcbee, gamblers 'f 

The Melhodint. one of the leading or- 
gans of tbe U. K. denomination In Ameri- 
ca, said In an editorial, some time ago: 
"The habitual preaching of the distinctive- 
ly ColvlnJstlc dogmas ot the Westminster 
Cateobism would now disperse almoat any 
congregation In the United Stat«s, or at 
least would keep from their church doors 
all but bom adherents. " 

The people would not stand It; tiey 
have outgrown those dogmas: those dog- 
mas have become repuf^iuiit to their ntond 
sense. And yet the churches won't 
change them. As I have said, thesreal 
Episcopal ohurch In Its world gaUierugln 
Englsjid, ;the great Presbyterian ahurnh 
In Its world gathering In Scotland, yes, 
and also the great CongregalionBllst 
church, in Its national gathering tor tlte 
United Slates, at Plymouth Rook a fow 
years ago, all refuse to change them a 

*' ■"— how clearly they — "■" 

e false, tf 
holdlngit up In their standt 
sary to be subscribed to: a 
their obstinacy from being fatal to tlLem In 
driving thinking people utterly away from 
them, and emptying their churches, tbey 
soften their preaching, push certain doo- 
trines practically Into the backgroum), aac 
allow mental reservation In connootlix 
with subscription to their creeds— all 
this, Instead ot seeking to make tliali 
creeds true according to the best tight ot 

gays Rev. Samuel J. May: "l hw« 

saveral times made the assertion, whleh I 
repeat again, that nothing would 



emptr the Kplaoopal and the Preabyterian ta\-or — I mean lii lavM* with tha beet uid 
■nd oUier ortliodox chnrchee, ae for the moat tliougbtful portlona of the communl. 
mllilatera to read liitelllge&tiv to the peo- ty'f and eu would givu it a f^reat piwctical 
pie the eeveral creeds, or articles ot faith, atlvantage that It does not now pos8eH8 
ot tboee ehurcfaes, Bud Insist upoD their and eaunot poaseae so lung ae 11 oUdks Ik 
beUayina aa a condition of memberebip a corpse and Inelata on calling It a ilvInK 
Mwh Aod every article thereof in its most thing. 

obvious Sense, that la without mental re- But It Is mpos the scura of ri'ir'it and 
bcitbUods or evasloue. " irronp that the reason evi'lnntly beoumee 

How well many of the leaders of those welehUest for the ortliodux churuhes to 
ohurches understand this Is welllUustrat- modify their creeds. Huw can ebureliee 
nd by auaso that came to tny kuowleilge a tor a nionient U> ulalm bit 
year or two ago. A wealthy UDlvereaJlBC the guardians of the nioralB of the eoiomu- 
in ooo of the larger towna of llllnoU was nity so loug as tbey continue to sail under 
soUdted lo make a large BiibBcriptlon to- flags that are lies? Hurely there Is notliing 
ward building an ortnodoi church in the more Imperatively nnedeU than that a call 
city la which be lived. Alter a UlUe deilb. be raised, to rhig like a tnimput of thun- 
eraUon he promised to do so on oondl- dc-r through the length and breath of thp 
tlon that the uburuh ebuuld display its land, demanding of the churches, all of 
theological colors. Among the various them, everywhere, if not lo leia up and 
texts and Insorlptlcms that were to be bum their creeds and confessions ot faith, 
painted on the walls of the main audience at least to make them conform to the I'eal 
room, the UnlversollHt gentleman asked enlightened religious beliefs otth«tiiiie»~ 
that there should be placed somewhere In that Is, to make them truthful. And If 
plflln sight of the congregation, not indeed the ufaurches will not do that then tlie 
the Whole creed, but two or three brief ar- oall should Hog out louder still to all 
llcles (which he would eelectj from the men as Individuals who don't believe the 
church's creed so that there might be no old theology and who do believe in hones- 
mlsuDderstanding as to what tbey were ty, to come out from them, and to refuse 
endorsing on the part of the people to give them any support or countenance, 
who joined the church and contributed to and band together to build up other new 
lla support. He was willing to make the churches that shall be broad and free, and 
subscription desired of hlmlf they would that shal) stand tor precisely what tiii^y 
only ensure him in this way (which surely profess to stand tor. 
seemed very reasonable and appruprtatei Diehoueety In business is u dreadful 
that ail who came to the church should thing; uniruthtulnesB between man and 
know exactly what the church ttood tor. man In social altaire Is a dreadful thing-, 
I need hardly take the trouble to say But Isn't untruthfulness and Insincerity in 
tiiat the proposition was rejected and the churches and In religion worse'' lor is it 
subecripuon declinei] on those conditions, nut to the ohurclios and to i-eilglon that we 
The church knew that the putting up of look as purifying fountains whence we es- 
those articles of thelrcreed before their pect the streams to tlowtholare touleanse 
congregation,— that Is to say, the nailing buiilnesB and society and politics, and iiecp 
up thus where all could see it their Iheni full of virtue and truth? And If we 
real doctrinal flag would do them more allow these purifying fountains themeeives 
liarm than the money of the llniversallst to become Impregnated wlt4i laslncerltv, 
gentleman would do them good. then what shali save us':' 

Now Isn't this a atrange pvfs tor a la It not worth our wbili' then.verv sari- 
church to come to ? And ysi isn't It jupt uusly to inquire whether the churcliee ar« 
the pass that a very laree proportion ot not, at least in a measuie, reeponslble for 
the churches ot Christendom have the widespread ana seemingly increuattig 
reached? dishonesty in businees, in |KiliUceandln 

Everything proclaims that the orthodox society, which we see and lament ovur, nil 
creeds and conteBslons of faith have been about us? It the churches set the example 
passed by In the march ot human thought. Is^lt any wonder It the people outside iit 
and can never again be the real behef of the churches foUow? 
the American people or the American Believe me, friends, this Is no light mat- 
churches. Why then should there nut be ter. It Is something that we are all 
honesty enough In the churches tu i-evise profoun ded I y Interests), in for It touches 
them? Can anything be morecertointhan the very deepest tilings of 
that the ohurch'es are blind to tlieir own our lives. No man mav dismiss 
bast Interests, blind to what would pro- it with a toss of the head as'somethlDg 
niota their growth, when theyrefusetore- which does not concern him. It doescnn- 
vlse thetr creeds'^ If the Presbyterian, or cera you; It does concern me; It doesoon- 
Methodlst, or EptscopoUas, or any other ceru every man and every woman, who 
of tlia old churches, would come out and has an interest In the purity and welfare 
revtoe Its creed even to such an extent as of society. 

to moke It conform to the preaching ot Its Churches, If tbey have creeds at all. 
best and broadest men, does any one must have creeds that ni'e the Irueet that 
doubt thai this very act would ad- they can lormulate; and it there are any 
n that church a long way hi popular points or doctrines that their members In 



ttiB pTowlne light ot tbo age are getting to 
rliMibt nbout, then the cburabee must modi- 
fy t!i"ir creeds acoordlngly. They must 
liot ask their membera to go one hair's 
bi'eadi.b further In saying "we believe' 
than they can go conecteDtknisly. Better 
a thodsand timiie a man ahould DBTer be- 
come a church member than that he 
should enter the church over a eubscrip- 
tloa to a creed, one artloie or clause of 
which had to be aulwciibed to with a men- 
t^ reaervatioQ or eyaaloD, Honesty and 
truthf ulaeBB are Jewels too precious to be 
bartered for anything In this world — even 
church privileges. 

I have referred in detail to many caaes 
ot persons coming within my own knowl- 
edge, who though thav have grown utterly 
out ot sympathy with the dogmas of t^e 
old theology, and have come to tHiUeve 
flrraly in a religion ot reason, are yet at- 
tandlug and eupportlng tbs old churches, 
holding posltlnua of deaoooe and ofScers In 
tbose churches, and even pieaching hi 
their pulpits. I tlilnk suoh do not realize 
what they are doing. God knowe I would 
not charge any with dlehuneet motives; 
for many at leaet of these persons I am 
Bure would shrink utterly from anything 
which they were conBCloue was wrong. 
And yet le It not high time that they were 
asked seriously to reflect upon their posi- 
tion? Are they not standing in a false 
light before tlie community? Have they 
any right to give their peouniory support, 
and vbat Is more, their moral InQuence, to 
uipbold:whBt they believe to be false? 
Have they any tight to withhold their 
pecuniary aid and moral support from 
what thev believe to be true? I have 
no word of remonBtranoe to utter to men 
and women who are ettil satleQed with the 
old theology for supporting it and its In- 
stitutions. ~ But to the large and growing 
class of men and women who aro no 



believe It, and are tree to say 
and who do beheve essentially 
the broader and more ration^ 
theology of the liberal churches, to these 

men and women I cannot do otherwise 



not only do tliey place thamselvee In a 
false position before tlie nommiinlty, «Dd 
give their pecuniary help and tJielr moral 
support to what they believe to be false, 
but they rob tho truth or what beloDit« to 
it; by the course they pursue the belter 
faith for which the 'world etretehee out 
pleading hands, from pole to pole and 
from the rlshig to the setUng 
sun, is cheated of the ivealth 
and the bfluence and the 

support which would enable It to go for- 
ward at once to a career of success un- 
eijuatlod In the religious history ot the 
world. It all the people in the United 
States who in their heart of hearts belleTe 
in a religion of common sense and reason 
—who believe in Jesus' sweet religion ot 
love to God and love to man, and who 
don't believe the creeds of tbe popular 
Christianity, would but come out candidly 
and fearlessly and say so, and unite tbeui- 
sulvus to establish a broad, free, honest, 
rational, progressive church, does any 
one doubt tliat we should have In a year's 
time overwhelmingly the largest and 
strongest religious body In AmericA? Does 
any one doubt that we should then have 
reached the much talked of 'church of the 
future?" And why should not all Uie 
people ot the country who don't 
believe in tbe creeds, but who do believe 
In the raUonal. natural, universal religion 
of love to Ood and love to man, which 
Jesus taught, just honestly sod 
bravely say It. and thus aooomplisii the 
grand work for the world which Is bo muoh 
needed and which could Just as wellbeao- 
comptlehed now as one hundred or five 
hundred years from now. If only men 
would haul down flags from over tbcdr 
heads that don't represent them, and ran 
up Hags that do. 

Friends, let us pray for the comlnir of 
the time — the glad time— when every creed 
and catechism In the world shall ooat^ 
the article, "I believe in honesty and 
thorough sincerity In business, in soolaty, 
In every department of tbougbt and 



but 



ot 



oil. In 



^^H remonslranre. ISy 



llglon." For let us he sure that when tha 
catechisms and creeds all do contain that 
article, then the raUlenlum will dame 
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re not eTurr •pirit. hot ti» Un maB. nol even Mr. Bewhcr. miktB KajtUug 
7«r^uf Ond."— I Jons. 1:5 lite tli8 impreasion upon bia nmlieuceu UiM 

,.liol<ll«lthU which 1. good." J,, Ingersoll mskes. Pi'r»onii who haa 
liim — pnrliculnrly ynunj; men (And hit 
iilJUoces are made up lirgelj lit Joung 
men) — remember morti tilings thkt be Bajs, 
and Inik Ahoiit wbal b« •■id longer, cbtn U 
the oiue willi uij oilier pupul&r leciurcr. 

Moreoter. in ailiiilion to the Urge himiitK 

he gela Wfi n/iar. he ^U a larger slitl 

through the iu«<liuai of the priming press. 

Pew iiameii are seen oftener In the public 

priniB UiHu Ilia. DIa speeches, lelieri and 

aajings are quoted far nuil wide ; finil the 

niimlier nt copies void in cheap G or lO-oenl 

pamphtet ediiioTiA otmuit or Ms boat known 

IccltiTCS 19 nsloaisliing. Nor, as I haTti tnU- 

mainil. do** bo sUnd aloue as n promolgater 

of liiB ideiLs. ^tieh men a* U. F. Undorwiwd 

aud Wm. Denton. ih'> former oooupjing a re- 

li^iuua platririn tiliuotil iiloniloal with Uiat of 

Mr. IngerBoll, and Ibn llie laUnrin eisentinl 

imriiiony wiili liini in eterytliiug but Uiii 

ni«leiia1ii<m. bnie. in the oggregue. a very 

large hearing, in all pari* uf the cuuutrj. I 

ic ; lull if we are gaj at oourtie we oan thul our ejes lo tfceae 

- them. Their in- fticis if « - - . .. _ - .. 

_■ to ho vary great. «-i!l not b 

' popHlar lecture- llieiii, or ionyini Ihem. 

iicepiion of Mr. For oo* I think the pari of wisdom ia lo 

''>d!i to hear bim as come forward and luok these tuM in the 

id probably uot anf traz, and iuqnlro carneally Bud candidly 



I*>k y mr Mienlion iIiih morning io some 
IbongbiH «hnijt Mr. R'lbert Ingeraull : und I 
da M txwause he baa ruuently been amnng 
M, aome of yon bii»e heiirJ liiin. Ilie (I'lmniii- 
ally Li thinking a good deal atnul him anrl 
Ua idew, and h> in undtninl'ly a man ivhoao 
loflutDOC fur good or for evit ia affvoiing re- 
ligion in this uounlrj to-day not • Uttlo An 
ult mui hitiuelf, and one wh.»ta word, l«^ 
MUM of his C'<nftiaR«d ability, sounds out flir; 
be is still more notable as a re|iresentatiTe of 
k large and growing uIiuh of men, who are 
[■nmlnp rrirwird lo woge ft wnr lo tlio knife, 

:' ■ :i!1 I'hriaiianiiy, at least npfin 

i-Tii and ealablished theologies 

. it' uot upon wbftl ii derpest 

III religion, at least upon that 

.: 11 whiab fttetens itself to ipi' 

.Imii, 11(^11111.1 aiillinriiles and Bnpernatiir~ 

or eourie we may ignore Mr. Ingersoll 



111. I wish ta well as I can in 

s befure mo this moTning. to 

lTI<)nlre into ihe Itind cf wnrk which Mr. 

Kln^TBOtl iB doing, with a. riew to finding out 

Ivatnething about its moral qualitj'. Is he 

■ doing an; good, as his friends cerlaiol? 
K«laim. and claim eaineslt;? And if he ie 
■'doing ^od. daAnilelj what ? On the oihM 

mpliatioall? affirm T and if to. as dvfin- 
|iteljr ne wc can find out. what V 
1. 
Pirat. th«n, ia Mr Inniertiull doing harm? 

■ Tu Uiit inquiry [ nnist Gonresn 1 find mjaelf 
■obliged to answer, I ibinli he u, and in 
¥ Uiree <ir foar different ilireotioiiH. Par one 
f thing. I IhinV he itam serioua harm bj go- 

■ lug ea tar in the direction of ntbclam. True, 
V'ka doM oil, so flu M 1 Mm aware, ever poai- 
I tiTeljr deny the uiialenoe of God. Indwl 
Kio confeuea — as he did in the teolure in 
f the ojwm Iioum in i4iijt city (he other nighi— 
1 (bat It would be illogical and abaurd thus W 
I deny. And yet in his publialied ■' OratloD 
I en the Ouds," he nttempU to prove thai 
I there ean bo no Difine Being, and in almost 
f all hii writings and loeturea he ia in the 
w habit of aisuniing that there is none, and of 
I talliing as if of oourno the idea that there can 

* 1 Ond ii an exploded superatilion. Thus, 
LOt in ilelinile terms, at leaat by imi'lioa- 
I, he denies Qod's eiislonce. I hope I 

Kdo not misrepreaenl him in this. 

1 How, of eourae a man may, with perfect 

Sroptlely, say thai lie cannot Hud what fo 
ini it lati^foftor;/ tvidtner of the existence 
k«f God. And oert«iii1y I sliuiild be the last 

■ IMmen to cniopli^u of an; man fur siiying 
\ luoh a thing as tliat. 

" ", atoms that we are in Ihis grea.1 uoi- 
— all our knowleilgo iiiil ]ia a iipark lie- 
I «de the sun,— for us to deny, even by impli- 
I, that beyond Our short sight, higher, 
r llian our niiny thought can Hoar or 
\ reach, there may be a Great Hind llint has 
j planned all Ihmo wonders <ir heaien and 
I «artb. is surely a hardihood of denial tbat a 
I tboughtrul man may well shrink back fhnu 
[ prasiimlng to make. 

I Anil, as a fact, few of our scientislJi and 
I Mbolara and Ihinkers whose sliidie« hava 
I earrieil I hem niil farthest, and whose 
I thought bna taken tUem down deepest, ilo 
I tTfr nuike, or show any disposition (o make, 
I uty aueb denial. 

I Say* llie Nation, in a review of Mr. A. R. 

I Wallace's works an Nainral Soleciion: "It 

not a liliU singular iJinl, wllhio a year, 

q of the greatest tbiakera of tlie day, who 

bate gone fanliesL on the read which ia 

nvmlly believed in leail inevitahly to athc- 

I. have in ull eurneslnois, and in the 

1 true eolenlltio spirit, declared that their 

[ ■tu'Iias have given them ihx abiding c)n- 



Ticlion iJial there is. beyond the mng« or 
physical eieufa. an Intellectual GuiiBng 
Force. Our aalhor ( Mr. Wallaeo ) belieres 
thai all tlie force is ' will-force '— Iba will 
of a Supreme Intelligence: and Julius Robert 
Meyer, who hoe carried the idea of a correl- 
aiiim of forces lo that point where the shorl- 
■ighted believed be h<vl left nothing but «*• 
ohincry In theuniveFse, hae dnelared ihat be- 
yond all ih88« pbenduieaa must lie the Infi- 
nite Mind." 

Even Hueckel, who is almost always ^pokeD 
of as the must oul-and-out of materialist*, Aif 
dare that men "arc jiistiflod in reoogniiinc 
Ood'sDpiritandpower <naI1phenouiena:"alia 
he ijuotee with approval the sirong wordi of 
Qioi4ano Bruno: "A Spirit exists in all 
Ihings, anil do hoily is so sniall but oontnLna 
a part of the Diviae Unbalance within Itaelf, 
by which it is animated." 

Says Prof. Tyndall : " I have t^tn in tlio 
springtide watched the advance of the sprout- 
ing leaves, and of Ihe grad?. nnd of the Qow- 
ers. and observed tho general joy of opening 
life in nature, and J have ashed Ibis ques- 
tion: Can it be that there is no being or uiag 
in nalarowho knows more about these tlungi 
tlian 1 dof Do I. in my ignoranoo, repr*< 
sent the highest knowledge of these things 
existing in this universe? The man who 
puis tliut question to himself — if he tie net 
a shallow man — if he be a man oapable of 
being penetrated by n profound thought — 
will never nimwer Ihnt question by prohM- 
ing the creed of ntbeiam. 

Mr. Darwin, as I nnderetand, ia a firm 1m- 
livveriu Oiid. And bvpq Herbert Hpencer 
simply nys. when he cornea inio ibe roflMi 
nf (lie iotinlte : ■' 1 don't know I It is im 
high, toil deep, too wonderful for mej I h»T» 
no words to talk aboiLt it)" I cannot hiu. 
tliink thai the time will cume when Mr. Ia- 
gersoll will be anything but prund of U> 
atheiaiic positions. Nothing is more v^Skf. 
mode, iir cheaper, than deniala uf the nlrt- 
euoe of Gml. or flippant assumptions that 
such existence is a superstltino. Com n^C 
Mr. IngorsnllaeetbisI If htidS.1,1 tlilnk M 
would take counsel of profouniler 



miwl b 

Donvlneing proof of GikI, ilmply say. "Al 
for me I don't know.' and slop there. 

Liooking utit upon mailer, we ^ay we know 
tbat uiaUGT exists. We know It exbta ln< 
our own bodies ; we know It eiiai« bsyMid 
our bodies ; we know il eiist^ heyotiii ear 
w^irld in the far away an<l innumsratila 
worhls oF boundless spaoe. Thus we proU- 
eute Infinity of matter. Juti so. and wUli 
whai. aeems lo many of ns iiuiie as faoA vA- 
denco, we saf we know from our own ooa- 
BciousnesB tbat we have intelligence, or mM; 
then, liinlriniriinr hnjnnil niirntlini nnil mnlim, 



wut U8 doing a Uiouiutnil thing* 

. aeoount for only oo the aiippo- 

ft that Ihay InA are iiiCelligeiil, wh twj 
our TvHuwh nr« Intvltigoiit, or hard aindB : 
u<l tlico. lauklng out btjond nun, «ad see- 
ing iixitrkx vl liiMlllgeuc*. i>r niiijil, giluin- 
*r *illl, in nllihu onler ortbo great uoiTprse. 
tatnt of ua. nt IdokI, find niir mlnilii sn cnu- 
■tiluleil >liul tt* pMDUut ill) uOii-Twiso UlUQ 

Sv-lidkiv Iriflni[« lotdllscnN. or on InfluUa 
lull, M liicviiatil; m inllniiv iiiatter. Anil 
thin in no HiifrrtliEioD. lo b« lAugh»d »■ «iid 
bcl'l Dp to riiliciite. 1l li stern lagicnl do- 
ituetlon, rosUiig upon rtriolJj Mienllfic iireni- 
iaim. Anil Mr. lupiraalt vJiould r««[ic«i il aa 

t aiu natrj and turjiHMil thM Mr. Ingi>r- 
■oil aliowB Milicr saoh an iBOBpacilj or else 
mob sn iin»llllnpi»s9 to iliscrirninitle t>e- 
tw««n IiImiv lit U(m1 tbol *re tiigli, tvorlliT, 
mliuua], vletatini; to ilie gne ffho holds 
them, anil Idnw lliat arc Inw, Irmtiiiiml, du- 
bMiDK (0 tliiMfi wiiu hold llicni, Tlicrn ia 
eeria^j grnti n««l tlinl Uie iiopnlar t>l«aa 
of Goil Bbiiuld Im> i^Ievnlwl ^ iinil (but miinj' 
tUti^ wliifji pvDplti nil about m are bv- 
HavbigKboui (•<k1 cIinuM tincorrtcicd. Tfaere 
il pltnt; uf rouui fur Mr InjciTHull tu work 
her* BiLt aurrljf lie Josen't need lo tidopt 
lb* oTd-IliDC Chinisu iiiclhod nf burning 
down iliw Utiiiii<> Tur <b» sake •>{ rotuiing 
tli« pig. Let him «lrike ae hard liiowa ns 
he pleamn or as lio thu — Uie liarilvr Uie 
hMler — afainat all ideM of God ihnt dn- 
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IIU9D. But let him pauve witli tUnt. i 
gf> on 10 prearb liia atliniam, nnlesa be ciui 
Bbow tbat Bume gooil U comiii); la tbe 
world traai it, or &I lenst until he cikn ^bow 
that It HlHiids upDii a better fouudatinii of 
rfaaon than ns jel be ban luide ninnifeBt. 

Second. [ think Mr. lugenoll is certain- 
ly doing harm In tftking tbe stand be does 
•(luiut the doetrine of imniortnlitf. Of 
eoUTM if be nannot (cet eTideni-m of its 
trulb euab hb iire convinring to liim, t.beu 
lie aannoi for himself bciicTB Uie dootrine. 
And it is lini for b.iia tu pretend ilint lie bc- 
Uerea il. wbeu he doesn't. But tbie does 
Dot, M it seems to me^ give him an; Juilifi- 
gallon fur Irpoe to sh>k« tbe belief of otli- 
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isn't in an; aenBe a degradina 

ir«re, he would oertaiul; bejiiaiiticd in nt- 

Ueking tt. 

Il ouinol Iw aucceBnillj' mafntnSned Ihm 
m«l ftre uy Itn good, >ir wise, iir bappy t)ir 
bollrnng Ibai ihey are going to live iigain 
with those ili»;i luvo in anotlier world. On 
the athcr hand it ia oerlniiily true tlmi i» 
mat iiiulllliidc.i the doctrine Is an ineipreBB- 
ibl* eomfurl. miJ a soiirftn of vimt atrongtb 
aod insiiirntion, Wbjr Ibou Hlioiildone wiab, 
_ii tie willing, to deitro; the belief of 
[low tniiigs ftboul hiu lu tkla dootrias. 



rimplf because he U nol abl« to m« (uffi- 
cient evidence for il iti convince hfm ; e«- 
peciall; when (hero are so nianj Olhen on 
ererj aide who are LhoushtlUl, who h«Te 
looked Into these maltore na oarcAklly nnd 
with M mueh mdepviiilence of ibuught m 
he, who firmly believe lio iJoBtrino to be 
true, and eee evidennn- fur it which lo (hem 
Kre tliorouglil; cunvinuingT Lei us tear 
down n'berv we hare good reiuan A>r 
tearing down ; where we can accoinpUah 

f[iiuil by tearing down, But where our teiir- 
Oft tlown it withouc reason, and only leatee 
deaiilatlau wb ere Wore was beauty and Joy, 
lei us he careful, I don't iliiiik Mr, Tngei^ 
soil is US carefal ai he should be in this mat- 



iiirelj to llio Bubjert of 
the Bible, tn that lecture lie uid o multi- 
tude of things tliot are trim, and that Dsed 
(0 be Hiiil. Many of the errom, mistakes, 
self-oontnuliciiom, inirioiio nbRurdltlee, un- 
HCientitin slatenienls, Imninral toaciiiugs and 
praolices, and low represenlatious of God. 
iIiBi lie pointed out in the Old TeBtanient. are 
simply iiiidviiiiihli-. Wo may wiub they were 
not tbere, but they are thcto. Wo may try 
I« explain Iheui away or i^rer thorn up. bul 
it is no use ; they won't be explained away 
or uovered up. They are there. And it i* 
time for our own boneviy'a soke, and for re- 
ligion's sake, yes. and for the Bible's wike 
loo, (hat we reeugniie the ihcl that ihey 
Hre there, Uecogniiing iline ini{H>r- 
feolionB in the Bible will help ua lo 
truer and more raliunHl i'iena nf liow relig- 
ion oaine into the world and what it Is ; 
and also to more iuleltigenl. and in the end 
more lielpful m>liuii» of tbe Bible ilaelf. 

My oumplaint then against Mr, Ingersolt 
is not that he brought these imperfecliotiB la 
light, and in »ueh a way Uiat nobody oould 
mistake his meaning or get round what he 
Hoid. For this he deserves no ccnsnre. 
But 1 do complain ibsl he vliowed noihing 
of ibe Bible but its impernictione. I do ooin> 
plain that because of tlie imiierfbotiona 
whiah be found In i.bc Bible be coudenmeit 
the whole book, indiseriminnloly, I do com- 
plain tbat while he protesteil against belief 
in sueh abeurditiof! as, for example, n laUing 
strpcitt. and a epoaking osb, and a spring 
bursting on'- of ajHW-lwae, snd a Btn-ani of 
water following the Israelites up-hill and 
down Uirough th* desert, and n numan made 
out of a bunion rib, and ii story like that of 
Nunh and bis iirk, or the tower of Babel, or 
Jonnii and the whale, and so nn: — and 
while he prote*ied, itud very prurerly, 
agaitLtl ibe idea ihui en inflnilely wise and 
Jiut and good Being could do such things 
aa uommaad Jocliua lu drirn ibo Canaaoitee 
tcwa tlteir itamos and murder ihmn, men. 



trniaoa t&d innocent bahet, by tlie ten Uiou- 
■ui'l; Htl inspira Pmiti In oiime liis oncniiea 
uid pni5 Ihiil. their liille ones niEht ba 
ilnnlieil Hgainsl a atonn i anil ffVt oraers 10 
Moaot >riii I'll oiling huinnn Htnvery : ami eom- 
aun<i witches la be ]iut to ilenili ; lud Dunn 
til* w<irl(l, •Jnouiin); UDtoli) milUonB at hiiniaii 
beinn lu ain and mu«rip in tfaia life aa^l 
*T*niuting tartDCUta in ine next. becHoae nf 
lb* HHting iif nn Ap\i\e by Ailwn uid Rtb in 
B paradise gvnlen.—l iiafwhile he proMit^l, 
Mill «rith good reason, ngninii llie idea that 
an Intinlte Bciug, wlio is (xirftiul iu wis<luin 
ani] juHtioc, not tu eay mere;. coulU da xiwh 
tliingSi I complain that lie ignored aa liaTing 
no fTiHlfncB Ihu cthur far larger part uf 
the Bible whi«h Is all aglow wilb Ihings 
pure, trill, tender, swAet, nnMe, liercrio, 
grandly inspiring. I oumplnin Ibat hs ig- 
nored the twenty-third and a score of other 
fealoiii; and the inagiiificeBt oluHing olinp- 
lera of lau'ah ; nnd Iho noble poen of Job ; 
and the praered wisdom nr the Proverbs; 
and the riugiug eundeni nations agsintit 
wrong, and the Hirong, impawioned plena for 
rigbleousneits, with whieh the prophnla 
abound; nn'l llie matchlera Sermon on the 
Mount; and the parables of JeeiiBi and Patil'i 
golden ohaiiler on ''Cliurily:" and a thou- 
■and other pasguges and parts of boili the 
Old Testament and New. which can no more 
be led 001 in nn; fnir and iiornplete repre- 
fentaiion of the Bible than the sun. moon 
and pianeut, and all the stare of first mag- 
nitude mil be left out in any proper iludy 
nf astronomy. 

IVhat woiiM jou Ihink of a man who. in 
profCHtng to give ygn a correct picture of 
Mtcbigan, filiould painl for yi>u only her 
boulders, sand lieaps and ewamps, and de- 
olaro to yon" this is Miehigan:" while he 
had ten out rif bis pielnre nil the amiling 
hilhi and Talleys. all the (fertile fnmia. all 
the grain fialds and orchards, all the ijuiel 
Dkrui buuses and lovely village* and thriving 
cities of the Siaio7 And yet. Juit that U 
wbal Mr. IngereoU dote in bia ra|ireacnlaiion 
Of ibe ilibln. It i« ime there are rovhe and 
■and heaps and sirampH in Michigan, but 
Michigan is a great, rich, prosperous. niiblH 
Slutv aside IVom lliem and in spite of tbeui 
a3l. Just eo ihe Bible in a great and valua- 
ble book entirely aside froni Hnd lu spile of 
all the mietakes and cmdities of seienoe. 
whieh, coming from an age before science 
wa« brirn. It ooold not but eunlaiu : and in 
spile of Iraces of eerliUQ foeinl. moral, and 
religioui barbarlonis, which were incident 
to thuee early timea, Ai.d it is a pity lliai 
Mr. Ingerenll ignores all this. Ue doe* 
great barm by Ignurlng iL By vn doing he 
weiild I'ul us off tram a tlream. wlijch. in 
■pile of the more or less of eartliy elemcnis 
and impurities which have been mixed with 
it« wuen. ■> yet, on die whole, oloorly Ibe 



(riohnst and most valuable aonte* of rellatoui 

iflHpiralion, mural girling nud epirilitai life 
thai DouoB down lo ua out of the groat pad. 
Fonrth, I am si;re Mr. logenoll dnta 
veiy serious anil lasting hiirni hy making 
light of reUgioo, In such a swpopiug and un- 
taiv way. U is Iroe that leli^iinu In the pa«t 
has been allied with much tliu.1 in dark and 
oriiel in the history of the mee. In tba 
name of religion, dungeiitis liave boon biilll« 
martyr Hree have been kindled, persooutlonfl 
have boen waged, hligbting eupersiillniu 
hate Iwen laid upou Dieu'e miiide. In |ht 
name of religion, loo oflen, the bigoted anj 
the bad have held tlio reins of jMWar. and 
the noble. Ihe Intelligent and the guod baT« 
beon overridden and trodden in tlie dnau. 
But ihis docH not make it true that religion 
has been only a curse %v the world, or ft 
greater onrse than a blessing; or that henoo- 
foTlh we hnil lietler put all religlonM aw^ 
out of our thoughts and heart,'*, and lire from 
this lime fnrili in a religionless wodd,. 
These Aiule argue for r^/iirm, out li>r owntU- 
laUan of religion. Shall we wish to annihl- 
laie our rivere because some of theni 
times overflow their banks, and deatfof 
properly or create malaria? ShaU wai ~~ 
belter thai (here be nn lire in the woild, 
eauae lire sometimeii burns ua, desiroye onr 
homes, sweeps ont of exigtenco great dtlMT 
8hall wesaythat th«iiuniwacur«ebeuauMli;r 
its ibining it smitoe down the irarelerin tit* 
deseri, or haal«us to putrefaction Ibe cac^ 
uf the dead beasiT Nay, fire and river h 
sun are all good ; and so, no Ices, is rellg^ 
Beligioo is a fire ihat has warmed the worl 
as no othor fire has, Beligion i» a river (1 
Btreanis whereof make gla>l the weary htar 
of men as no other stream has ever nMi 
them glad. Religion la a tun wUok lu 
ehone upon the world with a light Uw 
which none liotier er more lifV-giving hae e 
er fallen on humanity. Religion bai alwt; 
been potent in inspiring (he noUesi herobn 
and eelf-aaorilteoB of the world. There it i 
love purer Ibaii that kliidlod at bor idbar 
Tliere is no devotion more Hiihliiae tluui 
which is seen in h«r ftiUowem. in all 
nnd in all land*. There liave been no ■!«_ _ 
lea-lers of the army uf right In th* woriii 
and no tenderer tyiupathlicrs wiih the 
and Huir^riiig. Ihon among hir chilt 
Tliere is no prnrious plant of palienM, 
gentleness, or fidelity oreolM'orgetfUlneai, 
brave endunnoo under wronii. or rBtnral 
good for evil, or li'ipe. or IruW, growing 
lUc hearle of humanity, but rell^on li . 
lendvd il, warmed it In lier l>oiiom, waWr«i| 
ii with her icara, and by her laving mi 
bri>uglit II lo quite (be finest bloesomlng thi 
il has reaclied snywliere on the narcb. B!i . 
we haven't got lo ihe time when burdmod, 
sorrowing, eiruggling. ainning huuianilf 
fftt vf the hope, Ihe cuntmlaliolii 



be inenntivn lo duly, tli» mnml 
Jfiig tbac cornea from relijrion. And I am 
tj M liKTa Mr. tiigenoll, or any ntfanr 
kMjraword wliiuh liiu ivi-ti it itiD^tency 
-"' ■ len oirolesa Blwut n nutUr of au 
irn M it 8ceiU9 Id lue religino. ia lo 
J ItDmau lining. 

Iiliilljr, t think Mr. Ingarsoll diMa gruTe 
n bj Uie lrrev«r«&i »nil Uippant way in 
leh be IreuU facr«d tUingB generally. 
>il;H itiii< tliu peopin rrgiud Iliinj^ 
' ,' iiiigbl not tu regHnl 
-' w»y to 0|»n their 
III. J»U. M t^e I'diiliiiisi 
il'ili of wood whioh 
i|i[>cd. which hod eyes 



n. 



deed, r Snd myiielf foro^'l to 
that nitli the barn, he is doing not « little 
giiod. Ilhirik he is Mpng & great many 
tliingn Hint nued to b« snid, &nd striking* 
grent nun; ringing blowa that need lo be 
struck. T ibink lii» tlail is bringing outs 
good deul of nboiit us wull as u good deal of 
clinff: and that t)ie keen rapier Lhriijit« 
whieli he is giving lu Bn many of the oonven* 
tionnl idea* of tlip dny, lliough tliey pieros 
depp and draw no little liloml. are yet going 
Ia leUiVe religion un this whole more eound 
and healthy for the blood dmwn. Biit in 
nhat particular direclion is be doiug giiodT 

I. In the first placv, I tbink he is doing 
good it) ■bawing to ChriEllan people lionr 
orudn and unworthy, in inipoiunt partiou- 
lur«. iaihe oonception of God which ii iii*olTod 
iu the popular theology. There Is no deny- 
ing it, the Ihaology which baa been iu vogue 
iu Chrislendom tor 1500 years and more has 
represented Gnd as doing a, great many 
IbiugB which, to say the leoal, would be un- 
just and wrong for man to do. In other 
word, it has (aught a lower moralily as eon- 
nocted with Qod's cburnt'ter tbvn as eonneot^ 
ed with BUtn'B. To cite a point: Brerybody 
will agree that it would he wrong for a liu- 
mnn parent to plan beforehand a eondition 
of ihingD fbr a child of hie. such, that be 
knew of a cerlniuty beforehand that Ibe 
uhild would disobey him; and then fl>r that 
disobudienoc punbib the child in the most 
fMrful way all iLa lift. And yet for alnioBl 
all the hl»lary of Christianity, the church 
liHH taught exactly this of Ood, and that it 
was right for Gwl to do this ; as if bis superi- 
or power justified in him what in man wouli] 
be wrong; iu other words, as If his monl 
obaraoter were lower than man'a. 

For many yeara Liberal Christians and ra- 
tionnl religiunisle hare been eAdeavoring by 
cuudld and thoughtful argument* to ahow that 
such conceptiont of the character uf flod are 
degrading, that they most l>e laid aside, and 
olliere higher and better must be adopted in 
ilieir place. Men and wnnien of inteliigeuee 
will not (wu^uue long to worship a Deity 
\eas just, leae nugnammous, of less exalted 
oioral character Ihan Ibey demand in human 
bpingB. I say for many yew? our Liberal 
Churches hare beeu doing all in llinir power, 
in earnest, candid, and fair-uiinded ways, to 
urge this upon Ihe attenliou of the people of 
Christendom. But with what result? We 
bavv li»en listened lo by comparatively few i 
the ronjoriiy of those who hold to the old, 
luner ideas of Qod. and IJierefore are the 
very ones wlio ought to hate Iisl4>ned. like 
Bunyan's pilgrim hate put their flngera in 
llieir ears and ran away from our word, re- 
fiifiing lo hear. What is Ihe result? The re- 
sult ts diffcroul enough ft'um what they ex- 
pected, but yet jiui what iliej might have 
expected. QenllQ moans liuluig, leea Sfn,' 
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(le ftllofr. Thi» word mnst and will be 
hMrd. In due time along cornea a mun like 
IngenoU, uid by bis eloquence, his wil, his 
ridioule, hi» humui, Ids retortB, bia Bcatliing 
dvDunoistioiu, bis flety iiiTeaU*ci, Idi Jokos 
— bj ibe manf-aidcdness, and btilliiuicy, tiDil 
very eitnvwg&nce of his epEeeh, ronfwli pvu- 
ple to t&ke their fingers from their ears nod 
tlaga their hiijolry for & momeiit while they 
hew him, Mid whUe Ihey hear through bitit 
these ideas which it U to important for Ibem 
ud for religioD thai thoy should hMr. 

It Heemi a pity that men should hftvo to be 
drwin by jwta, and earcaams and caricature* 
to elcTate their eoDe«ptionii of Peily, and to 
give up eueh low ideas of Bin, as, for exam- 
ple, that Ke could command men to Uu and 
steal and mimler; that He oould be outwit- 
ted by the devil ; tJiat He oould inspire men 
10 ulttir faleeliondB and to pray fnr the mOBt 
t«rrible oalBmitiee to full upon their enemteBi 
that He oould make an ciemnl hell ; that He 
eould accept the deiith uf au innooeut penon 
in (ilaoe of the i^uilty, and so on. Ncverthe- 
leie where culm renaou taih doobtleas wu 
Hhanld be tLankM for llie aid of wit, and 
caricature, and mroum, sad even ridicule; 
Just uH in mnladiea of the body wn sliuuM l>e 
UiankAil for a bliHter where mililvr lucnna 
will not avail. One Uiing is trartain, anil that 
la, that if we have a few Ineertiolls thunder- 
ing and lightning ril an)un<F Ihe borixon for 
• few years, the popnlnr idea of Qod will lie 
perceptibly cbanged fur the better. We 
ehall by the means hnve aomn persons iniule 
atheists, no doubt — a <liinj- greUty to be re- 
gretted; but those who da rotuin their boliof 
in Ood wCI believe in Hiui as a higher and 
more perfect Being than they would have 
done if such men as IngeraoU had not ap- 
peared, to point out, and hold up tolight and 
to ridicule, the imperfections of the former 
oonceplloas. 

2. Anotlier w&y in which I think Mr. In- 
geraoU ia doing good, is by compelling men 
to open their eyex and see wbut a crude and 
fiimify foundation it is that they have been 
making religion to stand upiiu, wheu they 
have insisted, as so many even yet insist, 
that its chief oomer stones are miraclei and 
eupemaluialiams — things wliioh our iwience 
and the intelligence of our timca are silotiity 
all the while iindenuinine Religion does 
not rest upon miraules and supernwtiimlisuis 
ftr iis foundation. It has ■ faundstion a 
thousand tlmca deeper and Brmer, hroailer 
and more endurinK, and mure satial^iiig to 
the nuional mind, uian these ever can bo. Iia 
eonier stones are rcaMiu, law, luturc, human 



find for relS^on these. Its real Mid • 
ing fbundatwns. When men oome fo 
stand that religion Isi jii»t as ime and slandq 
just as linn, nhvther the nuu pMiMid In ill 
CDTtrBC at the Doumiuiid of Joiibuu or not, anl 
whether Jesus walkvd <>ii the ica of QalllM 
or not— thai is Id -ny, wh<-n men come lo im 
derstnnd that religion U purity of Ule a»i 

wards all Uiat is nbniTe 119, and helphtlneea t 
humanity by our siili!— Just thi-se ihin^ atr 
Qoi neoeesarily he11«r in iimrvela hi. all. or al 
templn to believe what we can't believe a 
all; then, and unt till limn, will ilio (hafla 
null volleys uf men like Ingvra'dl pNss by 11k* 
the idle wind. And. iudted, do <m no 
know that Mr, Ingersoli's ehafts and Totliy 
are not idmed nt siieli religion lU Ihii? Pu 
rity of Ufb, obedjenee la eonselenoe, Judg- 
meut, jiiMlee, triiih, doing as one would v 
done by, love In our fellow men, and art 
love to tiod as ahown by our lov* to on 
brother— Mr. lugersoll hiw no word to utiw. 
against these. In the presence of tkve 1 
Is silent; nay, in the preaenco of llice* h 
condemuHliuu is turned to uommandatiOl 
and bis seorn to praise. 

D. And this leads uie t« aay, thirdly, IM 
Mr. IngerHoll ie doing good by ojiening n 
eye* — violently, maybe, hut opmlng I 
to truer Ideas of llie Bible. UbJoU W I 
think he ia to ilie Bible, oae-sideded and « 
irKvaganl as it aeems to me liis treatment I 
it almost always is, he yet calls attealion, I 
I have already said, lo a iiet of fluu au 
aeoted with the Bible which Chri>l«nd0ij 
has ignored and suppressed and prctendad 
du not eiLiI, hut which do exist, and ith' ' 
must be recognised before we can judge c 
recily about the Bible, and give it the p* 
which it must Bnally come lu have, t 
book thought to bo intUUblv, tbe Bible la 1 
fetter on the huniau inind. a chain wh' 
holds the race book from r^igious n,i a 
er progrees. Ingersoll's Thai^hami -"- 
while they fUl so roughly and i 
nsiely as sometlmu lo crush or bruias ll 
which for one I cannot hut wish ha 11 
let alone, yet are doing right telling w 
the Pstior and the chain. Pmty soon, 1 
partly, at least, lo his blows, all team* » 
chains bf inbllibility theoriee wiUb«toefcett 
and we shall then have the Bible as a gni^ 
and noble hook to help us in every rati iT""^" 
that it helps us now, but no longer to tjtl 
niie over the human mind, ur hold Oulatll 
ily creed-hound tu Ihe paot. 

4. Anotlicr way in which Mr. Ingisrsall b 
doing good, IS by showing dp Ihe foil; veA 
sin of living primarily for oihcr^woidd "nl; 
vstion," so callcl. ( which we are laught by 
the popukr reUgion of ihe rlny is tb« atU 
important thing,) instend of making it tha 
supreme endeavor of life lo Imnsfttim tkh 
world lota haaven u we go along. 



^Tt. Ohm more, ha is dning good in expoa- 

ftlg r«U;to><* hvpiutriHjand muit. He wielii- 

KirfrlMf ihikrp Ibbcv. itnd into nolliing iJoi" 

hi- in<tr>' ili>li|;lit li> IhriiBt it than Into «hani.^ 

tnJ preii'uuvs nod iDBkc-tmlieves, espvulnllj 

_llU!W "f religion. 

^#. Rnnllv. And •d'mI. iiiijiortiuit of kI1, bo 

' dn^ fniU good, I am siire. b^ BtnrtUn)i; » 

t nuny people into Ihlnking. Pers.an^ 

m ia the habit or lliinking Tor llioin- 

1, bUiinll; take it tax grkoted th»l ev- 

tdy vIm doM thu enme. UiK nnl}iing 

1 bo B gTBnlar miotitke. Independent 

ling is nre la aonnnction with utjrthing, 

^It u tkr nior« rare in conneciion viLh ru- 

" in thui Mywheto cUe, — beooiUBe ftr oen- 

M on oenturiw the relipoiis world liaa 

e edaoMtul into the IwliKf thM Uiey need 

ink. — n&y, mml not think, exoopt in 

I line* and iu enDformily with cer- 

bpreMribed etm'liirJB. And everybody 

..n triu to help hie rellotra forwiird t« bet- 

jJtMewaorreligiouH truth, finds, rram prao- 

*~il esperieneei lh»t his greatest difficulty 

llll^thne — people do not think, do not 

KlelUlik — wi" nut LUInk unless taken 

l^ttt neck tWrly, and cluken, and made to 

ik. Ingenoll mire tlian perhapa any 

vnwt is itwng just thu. He compels 

■ t* tUak wlielbcr they will or not. And 

M dM( good. Trun, when iiit<u have not 

^m in the habil of tlilnking (ur ibrmselrea, 

■ kite always rolloned aiitomntiually Ibe 

V traditions, nntil suddenly, under the 

'"'tot a man like Ingennll, they nre 

id, and burxt cut for the fint time 

fr Independent iliiuking. they are apt to 

*~t. frin work or ii fur a time; jiul ae 

IT irhen it burni« it« iliitD. nl finl makes 

work. Bnl the reuiedy for Ihli is net 

1^ thinking, as some would have ue be- 

. Tlie remo'ly ia limr and niorr thtniiag. 

Se thai mill we tnoiy wy that be who inakw 

Ben think, even iIiuukIi be alurtlet and 

■hooks them into itas lagersolldoe9,iByet. in 

M(Str,abenc(heU>r of hUnice: — for whatever 

~^BtU there may be incideDtal to it, think - 

, on the whole, and in the flniU uut^oUK- 

t, li goed, and only good, 

Seae, then, that I Imve enuDierati>d, are 

> oT the ways in which, as it seonis lo 

IM, Mr, IngorsoU ia doing undunbled hanu 

iu tilts eounlry, and sume of the ways in 

which he le doing as undoubted good. 

Aiiil iLj" ■"•110 fiirtJipt IhouRhl. 1 sbonld 

-iiliject ill did not con- 

nliiob 1 have taken ia 

I H doing a work wlileh 

I -t^tmary work, whajs 

: >f IbiDRsintbe reU- 

- ntti^hawark necesesry} 

miv i.lirectLon he is doing harm. 

Jdl Utink ho is, wbo la ipspanei- 

M of thing which mskea it poasi- 

To tills harm ? Id other words, 

ble fhr the appearance liofare 

m world of the man whom we are 



.irtn-lnyT In unthnnghtftilnn" 



iiiom Hliiob luui t>cuu xo luuK iluimiibut m the 
Olinatian world, (liven a theology, so epecu- 
Utlve, so nnreasonablo, ao fauaaaUonlosB, go 
ton of oiuvItT and injustice, so bnrdoDed mtb 
low idesH iif Soil andhnman natnro sod right 
and wrouu, ho hostile tu freudom of tbougnt. 
to Bcnenliue, soi'ia] and religioiu nrosress. as 
thu pretaiUng theology of OhrlaCeciiioDi tiss 
been, and then given, eeeondJy, a great aggre- 
eale of ChnsLian chnrehea, and tnaohun, and 
preaohors, bent upon holding on to that th^l- 
ogy, In sDlto of all reaeon, and in spite ol 



light wfilob ebowB sU the 
while mole and more clearly bow taiga and 
harmlul It la, and it ia meviuble that Inger- 
eoUs ahonld arise, to protest, to ecoll, to sutko 
out in wild ways for freedom l^m tlis iMnd- 
smite fiercely — the good sometlmee 
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IngenioUB do not arise. And they wiU. If the 
churehea hold on to their areeds and their 
dogmas SB they ikre doing now, the ncit twmi- 
tv.flre years will prodnce a larger crop ot In- 
g'oraolb than has ever been known. Are tbera 
any, t^en. io the commnnlty, who deprDcate 
Mr. Ingensoll, and wish to get rid of bim? 
There is one way in whicb yon can gel r.d of 
him in a day — I mean get rid of bini aa a leo 
tnrer on these lopice which yon call "iofldel" 
tvlrioa, Ajid that is to throw away the irra* 
lional elements out of yonr theologies, and 
come forward before the worhl with a religion 
(hat le resBonable, sod clean from thees d«- 
basioa enrvivahi from darker agee — for that is 
oiactly what such dogmas aa I have men- 
tioned are — debaeing sarviTala that have cr 



caused and made ration- 
trade would be gone in 
got to come to this. 
In books to refnle him, 
i|^ ngunat him. or put 
nm [iutform, and send 
> in (us traoa to auawer 
luenoe. It it of no nsi.. 



r.' 



r, and Hr. iDBoraoll's 



larger bearing; and. what is more, tlie eery 
men who answer him will erory time only 
make moie akoptice Ihah they oore. 

Aa between Ingoraoll and orthodoiy, wo may 
depend upon it people when they gut sn that 
they dare think are more and moi« );oiog to 
cliooes Ingenoll. The drilt is tn^mpudnusly 
that way, partioolariy among the youn^mon of 
tbe land. And there ia no cure lor it under 
heaven, but in a pnrer, nobler, more rational 
religion. But that u>iu works enra. Lot (ho 
chnrcbes of the land come before their respec- 
tive commonitles holding: to all tfae good thoy 
now have bat casting out the bad: holdlog to 
all (heir reason bat oaatiag onb the{r unreason; 
let them oliange (lieir mind-enslaTing and prcM 



grau-dut 
S«Te," iab 



inJonctioQ to "beliere," "lie- 

bary torever oat at aigbl their foollBli 
snd oatragBODB dogmss, oF a raae hllen nuil 
mined b; the first pair ektioe i forbidden ftpple; 
uid human natnre altogotEer sinful Bnu de- 
prived ea thit men and nomcD can do nothlag 
plaaaing in the eisht of Gad QDleas the; b*ve 
ia ■onie stipematurfti wa? been born again; 
and an endlowi hell (or thioe quartern of thn 
hninaD raoe; and an infallible Bible, oantainine 
BOob things as everybody iihD hu read it at all 
known thiH Bible of Dom dooa contain; anil a 
poraonal deril; and a literal n^nrreation of tliH 
body; and a man — a eood and noble religioux 
teacJior of Galilee, but a man — deiflud and 
vorabiped aa God; and throe perwoiis wlio ar" 
not ttiree, but only ori'- ("■'"'• :""' nn " -ifniir. 

' ment" wherelvrinoin-fii' ■ i~ i ii:.i- 1,. .! .. ■..! 'in t 

I goesfree; "nda "Hi'l 

I called, wborebr Quii i.i .' ■ 
— w hand of the i1>-mi ..i..: i. - ,. . ~i: 



ie lee« eftHV, It Is inBnil.ilv lanTH irnpOItMlL 
Jn-f ""■"..' ■>.-.-. I... -.r-i .... ....'Mr. In- 



aa^forhitn — and 1 Hlionld oat bean hontait 
man if I did not eav it : Wbatevcr olae I con- 
demn him for, I honor him, and I iiltnll never 
CMae to honor him, tbr Lie iotellrclual lioneatr 
and cnuraj^B In daring to (biiik for fauaself 
and then to stand bv bie cotivii:Uoii* at anjr 
coDt. And it baa been irilh no liubl coat 
tliat lia baa stood by bin coucii'Lioii'. A'uir be 
KM, nmK„mwiit p»y r.irl,i« uMcr..,,;,-, Not 



I upper hi 



I ^ "oMiTDnion" and "xtlvi 






■ alal in doing, burr i - ' 

I liaht theae and all' oilii i -n i. ii i- ■ ■ ri,, 

I old past nigbl. whicU linoo u>)|»n.f in iu--iiK<it i 

I of tonlay, and in the rociii ul llieux tUiuga tet i 

I thenglvDmen a religion of reason and right- , 

MHUOBae, and love and belptnlncBB, and bnpa; i 

a roBgiOn with all Ite windows nneu lo (ho nun; ' 

a laligion wMch hoMn mi onmo^fK i.. ..v.. pi. r 
K-thiop that ia good nml ini. ..i 'i in-; .. :ir..i 
I Ueaaed thatoometi '<>. - ' ■ 
FUbvliervB witb all ii~ i 
I roodntwB olthepnv. n' . 

I Jdlna hands with ncu r..'. in.i . .i.i. ■'.■.■, .ir i • 

t culture, «nd all true [jhilim(hrrp|.it.a jiiiil r.'- i 

I feme, and which prays "tby kingdom Mime ; 
I and thy will be done oneartli as it ie done in 

I LcaTen,"by worhing with mind and hand and I 

L bcart for erorylhin« that can make haman bn- ' 

■ ingB wiaer and botler and happier— lot bnt the i 
— h] da^ come when tbe churches of the laud 1 

■ ■ te the principles of tueti a relig- i 

the place or their present dng- i 

, and preach such and only euob a 1 

I religion as this lo thepvuple. and whodoes not i 

f know that Mr. Init'O'eoU will be as puwerleas i 

I Igalnstit aaababo? May. who dose not belierg I 

1 that saoh a religion, conM it bnt come todav, i 

I would find oven Mr. IngtrsoH ite tMend. in- ] 
I Blead of Its foe ? 

1 Dntenongbl I havo spoken thna plniiilt 
I Otis morning, frinnda, bci^anae I tielieTe |il.ii< 
J clear worda on this snbjnot aio aoedMl. nmi' 
I followed neither Ihe cmwdwho lodlsL'riDiliJM 

I It a»plaud.noryel tbe other crowd whoawri I - '. 

CirIt and blindly condemn. The ta^k 1 I 

■el VwfOre me was the difficnlt one of tryiuK 1 

to draw linee, to sepanite tbe btj] ft'nm tha i 

good, lo trace effects to canses. It is easy J 

(O clap hands : it is easy to hiss. It is leen i 

easy with randor and faimeHe to Jndge and i 

WCil^h, and Qnd onl the real tmlb. But it It 1 
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THOMAS PAINE. 



A LECTURE BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 



I suppoee it would not bo too much to say yosirs and iiioru that ho watt on t)ie public 

that DO man this century has been bo much sta^e. to see what kind of u man he really 

or so bitterly spoken againHt by the Protectant was. and whether or not tliere is cause for the 

Christian world as Thomas Paine. In innu- opprobrium tliat haa been heaped upon him. 

merable books, papers, pamphlets and pulpits The quotation that I wisli to make is from one 

hia name has been a name of execration. The of liis biographers. It is this: It Paine had died 

Devil, Judas Iscariot, Voltaire and Paine, before ho wrote his works on tlie Bible — these 

with sometimes (he name of Theodore Parker wore produced after he was sixty years old, 

added, have made up the catalogrue of the and when his political career was essentially 

arch monsters whom all good people are sup- ovor — If Paine had died before he wrote his 

posed to dread with perfect dread, and hate works on tlio Bible, ''not another name would 

with perfect hatred. He is invariabley 8jx)kon have stood hijrher on the roll of national help- 

of as "Tom" Paina Men who would blush era and aeliverers than hi?. Not Lafayette's, 

to call Paino*s intimate friends and associates nor Stuben's, nor DeKalbV, nor Greene s, nor 

and admirers, viz: Jefferson and Franklin Adams', nor Washington's: he would have 

and Washington, nick-names: and who would had moro honor than he actu}«lly deserved. 

be incensed to be called Tom or any other Now he has so much less! And why? Be- 

nick-name themselves, never think of calling cause he wrote the Age of Reason." 

Paine anything else than Tom Paine. Children But lot us look a little at his life and see 

are taught to associate him with everything wliethcr this is true or not 

that is vile; young men going away from Mr. Painc's life may be divided into four 

home are solemnly warned against readmg his periods. The first period of thirty-eight years 

works. The^Ageof Reason" is spoken of as if was spent ui England, w^here he was liom; 

it were beyond conception wicked and blasphe- the next of twelve years was passed in Amer- 

mous. Whenever a religious teacher wishes ica; the third of tiflccn years in England and 

to denounce infidelity and atlicism, and every- Franco, mainly in Franco; the lourih and last 

thing that is supposed to be inimical to religion of seven years in America, where he died at 

and goodness, Paine is likely to be brought the agi*, of seventy-two. 

forward as the typical offende*; and on his Shall wo run through those periods in their 

back must fall the fiercest of the stripes. It order? 

we wish to think how Paine has been abused Born in Norfolk county, England in 1737 of 

by the Christian world for the past- seventy- Quaker parents, who gave him caretul moral 

five years, (I do not say here whether unjustly training, he went to school until he was thir- 

or justly) but if we wish to think how, witli teen, and then 1x?gan work for his father, who 

good reason or without good reason, he has was a stay maker. Though he never liked 

been inveighed against and called the blackest this business, yet he continued in it most of 

of names, by the followers, too, of him who the time until he was twenty-six years of age, 

taught men to love their enemies, and bless when hereceivedanappointmentin the excise. 

those who curse them, you have only to call In this employment he remained, with one 

to mind how Mr. IngersoU is inveighed against brief intermission, for eleven years, or until he 

and called hard names now. and then just was thirty seven, finally losing his place be- 

multi[dj this by about ten. cause ol a pamphlet which he had written, 

^d yet who is thisThomas Paine? I will entitled ''The Case of the Excise Officers," in 

give jon a quotation of a few words from an- which he told some rather too plain truths 

other, and then go forward to look at his life, about how the excise business was carried on 

and tnoe hia career briefiy through the thirty and how it ought to be earned on. 
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Having become deeply interested in Ameri- what would have occurred. But in the light 

can liberty, the next year he sailed for the of all the facts which we can gather to-day it 

new world, bringing a letter of introduction seems questionable. Says one writer : '* It is 

from Benjamin Franklin, whose acquaintance certainly not too much to claim for it (the 

he had formed in London. " Common sense ") that it hastened the Decla- 

Soon afler his arrival in Philadelphia, about ration of Independence six or eight weeks, 

the beginning of the year 1776, he became a But if the declaration had been delayed eight 

prominent writer in the Pennsylvania Maga- weeks it might have been delayed a century, 

zine, which quickly brought him into acquaint- It is safe to say that if the declaration had not 

ance with leading men in this country. Born been adopted before the battle of XiOng Island 

a lover of liberty and a hater of oppression, (six weeks after the 4th of July) it would not 

he warmly espoused the cause of the Colonies, have been adopted after that terrible calamity." 

The close of the year drew near, and the nitu- But Paine's work for the cause of American 

ation was critical and dark. Nobody knew liberty did not stop with this first publication, 

what course to take, and yet all the American It continued right on through all the long, 

patriots who had taken their stand against wearisome war. He enlisted in the army. 

British despotism felt that some decided course And when the dark days came, and hearts 

roust be fixed upon and resolutely carried out. began to grow faint, and hope burned low as 

Lexington and Bunker Hill had been fought: Washington sullenly retreated from position 

an army had been raised; Washington had afler position, and Lord Howe laid waste New 

been made commander-in-chief. But after all Jersey, again a pamphlet appeared, wntten in 

what was the issue? What did tlie Colonies the tent of the author of " Common Sense" — 

want? Simply the repeal of a tax, or a a pamphlet which flew through. the army and 

change iu the British ministry? Or did they through the whole land, putting new lite and 

want, what: the wisest were coming more and hope Into the heart alike of soldier and citi- 

more to feel they must have sooner or later, zen. It was the first number of Paine's 

and yet what nobody dared to breathe — indc' " Crisis." 

pendencet In Apnl, 1777, being elected by Congress 

In December, in the midst of the darkest of Secretary to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

the gloom and uncertainty, the whole land Mr. Paine left the army for other more impor- 

WM suddenly startled and thrilled as with an tant duties, but that first " Crisis" paper which 

electric shock by a pamphlet, which, making nerved the arms of the American soldiers at 

its appearance, flew in an incredibly short Trenton, was followed at bnef intervals 

time over the Colonies from Massachusetts to through the entire war with other papers of 

Georgia. It was Thomas Paine's *' Common the same kind, which were of inestimable 

Sense." Said Dr. Rush of it: "That book value to the American cause In all those 

burst from the press with an effect that has " times that tried men's souls," no word rung 

rarely been produced by types and paper, in any through camp and town and country with 

age or country." Major General Lee wrote to such courage and cheer and wise counsel as 

Gieneral Washington : *' Have you seen the his. Whenever a defeat of the army came a 

pamphlet Common Sense? I never saw such new number of the "Crisis" was sure to ap- 

a masterly, irresistible performance. It will, pear, plucking out the sting of the defeat, axLd 

if I mistake not, in concurrence with the pointing to the possibilities p( victory yet to 

transcendant folly and wickedness of the min- come. When the heads of the people were 

istry, g^ve the caup-de-grace to Great Britain, turned by some good fortune, immediately a 

In short, I own myself conviuced of ths neces- number of the " Crisis " was sure to appear, 

sity of separation.'* calling on all to take double diligence lest they 

EvidenUy the pamphlet spoke exactly the be thrown off their guard, and falling into the 

brave, clear, strong, decided word that needed hands of *the wily enemy, lose more than they 

to be speken. With its appearance came had gained. Was there a dearth of money 

speedily a change, and a marked advance of and supplies for the army, and did affairs come 

public sentiment By summer the Colonies, to the point where it seemed all mu8t be lost be- 

which before had hardly allowed the word cause the Colonies would not tax themselves 

separation to be breathed, were ready to uhite sufficiently to carry on the war, a new number 

in demanding independence of England ; and of the " Crisis " would appear, picturing the 

on the fourth day of July the Continental need and the danger, and pointing out with 

Congress issued to the world the immortal wonderful clearness and sagacity the practical 

document which severed all connection be- thing that needed to be done, and the way it 

tween mother and daughter and made us a could be done. And thus all through those 

nation weary seven years of struggle with England 

I do not assert that without Paine's " Com- Paine's word never failed to appear in the 

mon Sense " the Colonies would not have be- trying hour, and the service it rendered 

come independent. No being but God knows the American oauM can never be etti* 
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Bated. No woDder that Paine'a grreatest 
enemy wrote: *'The cannon of Washington 
was not more formidable to the British Uian 
the pen of the author of ** Common Sense." 

Nor was Paine'a service to his adopted 
country confined to the channels that I have 
named. Two years before the close of the 
war he set on foot a mission to France to ob- 
tain money from that Power, and going to 
France with Co). Laurens, they secured from 
the French Qoverument a gitt of six million 
Uvrea and a loan of ten millions, by means of 
which Washington was able to carry on the 
war Buccesfully to the end. 

But I must not dwell longer upon Paine's 
■ervioe to this country during her revolutionary 
•truggle. I have already said enough to 
show that America owes him a debt of grati- 
itude greater than she can ever repay. 

Yet how has she attempted to repay it? 
American citizens, can you believe me ? She 
has attempted to pay the debt by refusing ut 
the Centennial, not four years ago, even to 
give a place in Independence Hall to his bust. 
or in any other way to recognize tlie man to 
whom probably more than to any other the 
independence of the country was due. 

" Blow, blow thou winter wind ! 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude." 

How poorly did James Monroe understand 
the Amencan people, when in Paris in 1794, 
at the close of Paine s noble work in France, 
he wrote to him : " The crime of ingratitude. 
I trust, will never stain our national (Amen- 
can) character. You (Paine) are considered 
by all your countrymen (in the United States) 
as one who has not only rendered important 
service to tliem. but also as one who. on a 
more extensive scale, has been the friend of 
human rights, and a distinguished and able 
advocate of public liberty. To the welfare 
and worth of Thomas Paine the Amorican 
people can never be indifferent." .AlasI how 
little did Monroe know what was coming I 
Imagine him looking down the future to our 
day and seeing public buildings and grounds 
and perks all over the United States adorned 
with statues and busts and portraits of Wash- 
ington, the Adamses, Franklin. Jefferson and 
the rest of the glorious revolutionary band, but 
uo public statue or bust or portrait existing any- 
where, so far as 1 have been able to And out, 
to keen alive popular gratitude to tlie man who 
was the first to write the proud words ''The 
United States of America." 

And why ? Becaupe of theological bigotry ! 
He wrote a book which the Christian public 
did not like, and so he munt be robbe«i of his 
name and splendid fame as an Americ^in pa- 
triot Pretty 8(X)n I shall inquire what the 
book was. I will stop at this point of my 
JiSCture ouly long enough to ask and answor a 



question or two about it It surely must have 
been a book against morals, was it not? Na 
Then it must have been ag^ainst religion ? No. 
Then certainly against God? No. Then 
against immortality? No. It was a book 
not against these, but against the so-called 
orthodox conception of Christianity. 

For daring to write such a book, and in ths 
interest, too, as he believed, of virtue and re- 
ligion, and truer conception of God, he has 
been robbed of what to every noble man is 
dearer than life, viz, the respect and honor of 
his countrymen. Alas! poor Paine 1 How 
fitly might these have l>Ben the words in- 
scribed upon your tombstone : 

"Good name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate Jewel of their souls. 

Who KtealH my purse, steals trash; 'tis something, 
nothing: 

'Twas mine, tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands; 

But he that filches Itom me my good name, 

Rotw me of tbat which ndt enrioies him. 

And makes me poor indeed." 

But to go on with the story of Paine's life. 
After the close of the war of Uie revolution 
he continued for several years to reside in 
America, making his home as it seems at Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, in a house which had 
been presented him by the State of New Jer- 
sey m recognicion of his distinguished public 
services; — the State of Pennsylvania having 
mad(' him a present of $2,500 in money ; the 
general government $3,000 in money, and the 
St*ite of New York having given him a farm 
and roMdence at New Rochelle. During those 
years after the war he busied himself with 
writing on important political subjects, especi- 
ally those connected with the finances of the 
Government, and in perfecting an iron bridge 
which he had invented. 

At last, m 1787, desiring to exhibit the 
model of his bridge in Kngland and France, 
he le;t America for the old world, to be gone 
fifteen years. He went first to Paris and then 
to Ijondon. The distinguished part he had 
played in American affaire had made him well 
known abroad, and he was received with 
marked consideration wherever he went, but 
especMslly in France where American ideas 
were, of couree, more popular than m Eng- 
land. 

The next three yea re were s|>ent partly in 
one country and partly in the other, building 
his bridge, which proved to be an invention of 
much importance, and doing more or less mis- 
cellaneous political writing. At the end of 
ilireo years — in 1791 — the firet part of his 
celoi»raied " Righis of Man" appeared, con- 
ceded lo he the most masterly of all the re- 
plies made to Burke's " Rettectiona on thn 
Rcvohiiioii in France." 

The - RighLM of Man " produced almost a^ 
powerful an excitement in England as the 
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** Common Sense " had done in America six- 
teen years before. One hundred thousand 
copies are said to have been sold in a very 
■hort time in England, and it was soon trans- 
lated into all the leading: languages of Europe. 
It is doubtless Paine's greatest political work. 
Aimed against monarchial and aristocratic in- 
stitutions, and setting forth in a fearless and 
powerful manner the principles of popular 
liberty, it could not fail to enrage the Govern- 
ment party in England, who burned its author 
in effigy, in various towns and cities, and in- 
stituted suits against him and his publisher, 
designing to suppress tlie book. On the other 
hand the liberals of the kingdom were loud in 
its praise, and sang everywhere to the tune of 
"God Save the King:" 

" God save great Thomas Paine, 
HlB ' RightB to Man ' proclaim 
From pole to pole." 

Of course this work increased Paine's pop- 
ularity in France, and the following Septem- 
ber four different departments, Calais, Abbe- 
ville, Beauvais and Versailles elected him 
their representative to the French National 
Convention. Ho accepted the honor of becom- 
ing a Deputy from Calais, and took his seat in 
the Convention as a member from that de- 
partment He was welcomed to Franco and 
to his seat in tlie ^*oveming body of the country 
with most enthusiastic honors. 

But a crisis in the affairs of France, which 
neither he nor any other could foresee, was at 
hand. The Reign of Terror was drawing nigh. 
Paine believed with all his heart in the great 
underlying pnnciples of liberty and equality, 
which were at the basis of tlie French Revo- 
lution; but he did not believe in the wild, 
lawless extravagance to which, under blood- 
thirsty, unprincipled men those principles 
were soon to be carried. In the Convention 
he at once and boldly took the side of liberty, 
but as prompUy and boldly he took the side 
of order and law. All through the wild days 
that soon came on he voted and acted witli 
the Girondists or moderate Liberals, and 
against the Jacobins. I know not where there 
is a braver or nobler act in history than his 
defense of Louis XVI. and his efforts to save 
the King's life, by a speech and a vote which 
he knew would almost certainly cost his own 
life. This effort resulted in his being thrown 
into the Luxembourg prison, and kept there 
about a year, whence he daily expected to be 
hurried to the guillotine. Indeed, the order 
was at one time given for his death, and but 
tor a mistake of the jailer in marking his cell 
door, his head would have fallen. 

Ho wrote the tirst part of hirt *'Ago of 
Reason "' shortly before Ix^irij; cast into con- 
finement. Indeed, he tell.sus that the writing 
had not been completed above six hours when 
the order for his arrest came On the way to 



the prison he lefl the manuscript with his 
friend Joel Barlow, with directions for its pub- 
lication. The second part of his book was 
written in prison. 

Soon after tiie death of Robespierre Paine 
was released, and again took his seat in the 
National Convention. He continued to reside 
in Paris until 1 802, when he returned to the 
United States, where he spent the rest of his 
life, making his home part of the time on his 
farm in New Rochelle, and part of the time 
with his friends in New York city. He died as 
I have already said, in 1809, at the age of 72, 
and found a resting place on his own soil at 
New Rochelle, whence his remains were taken 
to England by friends and admirers a few 
years later. His property, upon which he had 
been able to live comfortably during his last 
years, he left by will mainly to a family by 
the name of Bonneville with whom he had 
long made his home in Paris. His will closes 
witli these words: '*! have lived an honest 
and useful life to mankind ; my time has been 
spent in doing good; I die in perfect com- 
posure and resignation to the will of my 
Creator God." 

A few words about Paine*s character, and 
then I pass to a consideration of his religious 
writings. 

Paine was certainly a brave man. In every 
part of his life his bravery was conspicuous. 
The out and out stand he took in his " Com- 
mon Sense" for separation from the mother 
country was brave almost to temerity. Writ- 
ing such a work as his " Rights of Man " was 
a bold thing to do. It was a single man fling- 
ing down die gauntiet before all the powers 
of the British Kingdom. His defense of King 
Louis XVI. has already been spoken of as an 
act of extraordinary bravery. Indeed, almost 
every important step of his life was in the 
teeth of dangers and opposition that would 
have completely cowed any but the stoutest 
heart. 

But if he was brave, so was he amscientiotis. 
He always took his positions from principle 
and never from policy He stood firm for 
what he tliought right no matter what it cost 
him. Probably no public man was ever more 
perfectiy incorruptible. His power as a writer 
was so great that he had frequent opportuni- 
ties to make much money by his pen, if only 
he would wnte somewhat in the line of tlie 
popular demand. But he says I could never 
'* reconcile it to my principles to make money 
by my politics or my religion ; I must be in 
everything as I have always been, a disinter- 
ested volunteer." 

He would only write to advance what seemed 
to him important truth, and to do good accord- 
ing to his ideas of doing good. 

Furthermore he was generous. Careful in 
his expenditureB for himself^ and frugal in his 
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habits, even somewhat too much so perhaps to publishing it, and that Frankhn having 
in his old age. ho seems to have had a large read tlie same returned it with the counsel : 
heartand au open hand. Atone time dunng our ''Better burn it than print it. Don't unchain 
revolutioD when the Government was greatly the tiger." How ridiculously false this story 
m need of money he started a private sul> is will be seen when I remind you that B'rank- 
sciiption, putting down his entire year's lin died in the year 1790, whereas the first 
salary, $500, though it was all he had to live part of the '* Age of Reason " was not written 
upon. Such remarkable generosity on his part until 1893. Moreover Franklin's religious 
stimulated others, and the subscription was views were almost exactly identical with 
pushed on until it reached the large sum of those of Paine. 
£500fC00. Another story more shameful still, has been 

Contrary to the general impression he seems told and retold, and resurrected a hundred 
to hsLve b&en Si kind Jiearted &nd forgiving mm\. times over, htter having been shown a hun- 

A noble story Is told of him in Pahs. He dred times to be false, — the story that Paine 
was one day dining with some friends at a died in the most terrible mental agony on ac- 
coffeehouse when an English Captain who count of his religious writings, recanting what 
had in some way got into the company became he had written, and calling on God to forgive 
engaged in an argument with him. The him. I say this story has been proved again 
captain finding himself getting the worst of and again by the most unimpeachable wit- 
the argument grew angry and struck Pame a nesses to be utterly without foundation, 
violent blow. He was at once arrested and Kverything goes to show that Paine died in 
matters were about to go hard with him, as exactly the same views on religious subjects 
Paine wa» a Deputy of the National Conveu- which he had long entertained, and that these 
tion. and a decree had beoL passed making it views gave him peace and comfort as he drew 
h crime punishable with death for any one to near death, instead of anxiety and terror, 
strike a Deputy. Paine at once, however, I turn now to a consideration of his religious 
forgetting his insult and injury, interested writings — their character and influence. First 
himself in the captain's behalf, and with great and by far the most important of all stands 
effort and di£Qculty got his liberation. And the *'Age of Reason," in two parts; the first 
not content with this he supplied the fellow, part written as I have said just before he was 
who was out of funds, with money to get tlirown into the Paris prison, where he ex* 
home to England witli. pectcd to lose his life, and the second part 

Many severe charges have been made while he was in prison. 
against Paine. But various persons at differ- It is often charged upon Paine that he wrote 
ent times have followed these charges up, and what he wrote on religious subjects, wantonly, 
they seem all to reduce down in the end to hastily, without earnestness or serious pur- 
about these: That he took snuff; was latterly pose; or if not that, then wickedly, basely, 
somewhat negligent about his dress, though for the sake of wilfully poisoning men's minds 
not more so than a great many otlior people and overthrowing what is highest and holiest 
about him who moved in the first society ; and in the world. How far this is from the truth 
became toward the latter part of his life, after will be seen as soon as we read the opening 
his health grew less firm and his friends paragraph of his "Age of Reason." That 
began to turn the cold shoulder to him on ac- work begins: '* It has been my intention for 
count of his religious principles, somewhat several years past to publish my thoughts 
peevish and jealous, as some thought, and too upon religion. I am well aware of the diffi- 
much addicted to liquor, though we have the cultios that attend tlie subject, and from that 
testimony on record of his grocer that Paine consideration have reserved it to a more ad- 
never bought more than a quart of liquor a vaneed period of life. I intended it to be the 
week, which is far less than many clergymen last offering I should make to my fellow citi- 
in those days whom nobody dreamed of call- zens of all nations, and that at a time when 
ing hard drinkers habitually consumed. the purity of tlie motive that induced me to it, 

The story which has been so industriously could not admit of a question, even by those 
circulated that Paine died a poor drunken sot who might disapprove the work." Are these 
seems to be thoroughly false. For in the first the words of one who writes hastily, or with- 
plaoe he was not poor, and in the second place out serious purpose, or with wicked heartless- 
''his drinking those last three years was not noss? Remember that the man who wrote 
enough to prevent his writing many able essays, them was oast sixty years of ago, had won a 
and would not have been heard of but for that fntne scarcely second to that of any man of 
heterodoxy which exposoth a multitude of his time, which he wa.s hazarding by writing 
mnB.'* such a book as the ''Age of Reason," and 

The story baa been widely told of Paine then, third, remember that as he wrote he 
thAt he aent the manuscript of his "Age of constantly looked death in the face — the prob- 
** to Frmnklin for the latter's advice as ability being with any page that it might be 
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his last Remember all that and then say if failed. Paine Memorial Hall in Boston has 
jou can that the book is not at least an earn- been built and managed in the interest of 
est book, and a book written with a serious atheism. Atheist men and atheist papers, 
and pure, however mistaken, purpose. some of ttiem of a morally and intellectually 
The enemies of Paine have almost every* hi^^h type, and some, it must be confessed, of 
where ^^iven out the impression tliat he was a morally and intellectually very coarse and 
an atheist, and a reviler a};ainst all religion, low type, have put themselves forward as his 
Nothing could possibly be farther from the special champions. This may have been nee- 
truth. Here is what he says in the "Ag^ of essary on account of the unwillingness of 
Reason *' about God: "Do we want to con- anybody else to do him justice. But it has 
template his power? We see it in the im- given a false impression as to his theological 
mensity of the Creation. Do we want to con- views. It has tended to identify him in the 
template his power? We see it in the un- popular thought with a class of men with 
changeable order by which the incomprehen- whom theologically he does not belong, 
ainble whole is governed. Do we want to But without further delay let us turn to the 
contemplate his munificence? We see it in "Ago of Reason " to inquire, not what this or 
the abundance with which he fills the earth, that fragment of the book may teach, but 
Do we want to contemplate his mercy ? We what the whole teaches. Let u» glance rap- 
see it in his not withholding that abundance idly, yet as carefully as may be, through it all. 
even from the unthankful. In fine, do we Thus better than in any other way shall we 
want to know what God is? Search not the be able to get a clear and comprehensible un- 
book called the Scripture, which any human derstanding of Paine's religious positions, 
hand might make, but the scripture called At the end of the First Part of the book the 
Creation." author himself gives a summary of its con- 
Pages 31 to 36 of the "Ageot Renson" are tents, which I cannot do better than quote, 
a noble plea for the dotrine that both nature The thing.s which he attempts to show in that 
and reason teach the existence of Gkxl To portion of the work are : " First, that the idea 
the same thought Paine returns again and or belief of a word of God existing in print 
again in his various wntings. His complete or in writing, or in speech, is inconsistent in 
works contain a lecture delivered by him be- itself, for various reasons, among which are 
fore a religious society of which he was an the want of a universal language; the muta- 
active member in Pans, in which he makes bility of language; the errors to which trans- 
probably as clear and strong an argument as lations are subject; the possibility of totally 
at thac time had ever been made for the Divine suppressing such a Word : the probability of 
Existence as proved from*the works of crea- its being altered, or fabricated, or imposed 
tion. upon the world. 

His belief in religion was as earnest as Second, that the creation we behold is the 
his belief in Gkxl. Definining what he under- real and ever-existing word of Grod, in which 
stood religion to be, he says : " I believe in we cannot be deceived. It proclaims his 
the equality of man; and I believe that re- power; it demonstrates his wisdom; it mani- 
Ugious duties consist in doing justice, loving tests his goodness and benificence. 
mercy, and endeavoring to make our fellow Third, that the moral duty of man consists 
creatures happy." On the subject ot a future in imitating the moral goodness and benefl- 
existence he says: **I hope for happiness cence of God, manifested in creation toward 
after this life ; * * I consider myself in all his creatures. That seeing as we do daily 
the hands of my Creator, and that He will the goodness of God to all men, it is an exam- 
dispose of me afler this life consistently with pie calling upon all men to practice the same 
his justice and goodness. I leave those things toward each otlier, and consequently that 
in the hands of Him as my Creater and everything of persecution and revenge between 
friend." It would be easy to make an entire man and man, and everytliing of cruelty to 
lecture with quotations from Paine's writings, animals is a violation of moral duty." The 
showing how earnest was his belief in religion, whole closes witli an affirmation of the au- 
in philanthropy, in immortality, in God, and thor's belief in immortality, 
how deep was his desire that men's ideas of This is a summary of the First Part of the 
all these should be pure and high — separated terrible "Age of Resison." 
from hurtful superstitions. In the Second Part the author deals less 
Probably the popular conception of Paine with general principles, and enters more into 
as an atlioi.st and an irreligious man comes in particulars, — taking up the Bible and going 
some pari from the fact that his defense has through it from first to last in tlie order of ill 
devolvea so largely u\y)u atheists. Such books, and commenting upon and criticising 
o[)enly atheistic papers as the Boston Invtsti- what he finds and endeavoring to make good 
gator have stood by him when other papers his claim that the volume is not a supernatural 
which ought to have been his Iriends have revelation. Let me give a brief summary of 
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this second part, in words not mj own but 
very just and discnminating : 

" Befn'nning witli the Penteteuch, Mr. Paine 
denies its Mosaic authorship, first because it 
IS written about Moses, and then because of 
its contradictory statements, which make it 
most unhkely that it was wnticn by any one 
man : then because of its refnroMce to events 
which happened long after Moses' death. For 
similar reasons he refufles to believe that 
Joshua wrote the book which bears his name 
or Samuel the books of Samuel. He has a 
quick eye for the discovery of inconsistencies 
between the books of Kings and Chronicles, 
though any modem critic could suggest a 
score for any one he names. Witliout deny- 
ing that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
were written by those persons, he impeaches 
their history, character and general accuracy. 
A few words suffice him for the Psalms and 
Proverbs, — denying the Davidic authorship of 
the former as a whole, which even then was 
a safe thing to do, and the Solomonic au- 
thorship of the latter. But he is inclined to 
allow that Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes, largely, 
I lesr, because he thinks it does him no credit ; 
drawing a most invidious comparison between 
Solomon's old age and that of Benjamin 
Franklin. With the Song of Songs he is 
equally uncritical 

The minor prophets he does not consider. 
The major ones he treats with dreadful incivil- 
ity, but not without some clear porceptionlof 
the incongruities of Isaiah considered as a 
single book. 

Approaching the New Testament he dwells 
with dubious delight upon the miraculous 
birth of Jesus, and then proceeds to set 
forth the inconAiatencies and contradictions of 
the four Gospels, first, as proving that they 
were not written by eye-witnesse.n of the 
events recorded ; and second, as proving that 
they were not the outcome of concerted im- 
position. 

Paine's statements concerning the formation 
of the New Testament canon are rough in the 
extreme, but they involve the substantial 
truth and argument that in the course of two 
or three centuries the gospels came to be re- 
garded as the work of those whose names 
they have since borne; and that such a grad- 
ual discovery is but a poor foundation for the 
claim of supernatural revelation. As for 
Paul's Epistles he assures us that it is of Itttle 
consequence who wrote them. They rest 
upon the Gospels and must stand or fall with 
them. But evidently Paine had a very poor 
opinion of St Paul and his writings. 

The second part of the *'Age of Reason " 
ooncludea, as does the first part, with a pre- 
sentatioii of the argument for natural religion, 
ana ao assertion of its vast supenority to the 
ffslMD osUiog itself revealed. 



Here then we have a summary of the vol- 
ume which probably it would be safe to say 
has made more commotion in the theological 
world than any other book of modern times 

We have only one important theological 
work from Paine besides the *'Ageof Reason." 
That is "An Examination of the Passages in 
the New Testament quoted from the Old and 
called Prophesies." In this work he under- 
takes to show that the passages quoted in the 
New Te'itameut from the Old as prophesies, 
are in no sense prophesies; that they were 
origiually spoken or written with no reference 
at all to any such events as those to which 
they are applied by the New Testament 
writers. 

We have now before us essentially Paine's 
views of the Bible, as set forth in his relisrious 
writings* And we must bear in mind that it 
was his attacks upon the Bible that were the 
head and front of his offending. What he 
said upon other subjects, or in opposition to 
this, that or the other doctaine of the popular 
theology could have been overlooked, if only 
he had left the Bible alone. But when he at- 
tacked its itifalliability and supernatural char- 
acter, all the Protectant world felt that he was 
aiming a blow at the very heart of their sys- 
tem, and so all denominations made common 
cau.se against him. 

Of the number of replies. made to his "Age 
of Reason " we can form no estimata We 
can only say, their name is legion. Almost 
immediately after the publication of tlie First 
Part the replies began; and still they con- 
tinue, in one form or another. But Paine's 
work lives on, and, Boston and New York 
booksellers say, finds a larger sale now than 
ever before; while the replies have gone out 
almost at once, like the flash of a fire-fiy. 

The causes that have operated to make the 
"Age of Reasou" live are several. First of 
all it has been an extraordinarily advertised 
book. Its enemies have kept it advertised, by 
their denunciations of it, as almost no other 
book has been kept advertised. 

Again, it is a book of extraordinary vigor, 
point and power of statement Modem times 
has produced no abler writer for the masses 
than Paine. Not a scholar, not a profound 
thinker, he was yet a man of knowledge, a 
very clear thinker, and the master of a style 
as terse and strong as can be found in any 
English writer. 

Again he was intensely in eameHt He did 
nothing at the valves. As I have already said, 
he never wrote for pay or popularity^ He 
never wrote 'until he had something within 
him that burned for utterance; as a result 
when he wrote his words were burning words 
It IS as great lolly to charge the Age ofReaatm 
with not being a sincere and earnest book, as 
it would be to charge his Cownum Smu^ or 
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his Crisis papers, with not being sincere and of this Presbyterian theological professor are 
earnest utterances. If Paine's religious writ- more numerous and more revolutionary than 
ings — written as I have shown they were, Paine's; and where Paiue's were brilliant 
most of them with death staring him in the guesses the Presbyterian theologian's are irre- 
faoe — were not earnest writings, then the fragable proofs." For mark I "Paine denied 
world has never seen any earnest writings, the Mosaic authorship of the Penteteuch. But 
The truth is, it is their absolutely tremendous this Presbyterian professor, does as much and 
earnestness, that gives them no inconsiderable more. He assigns the book of Deuteronomy 
part of their power, for good or for evil. to the seventh century B. C. — 600 years after 
Finally, the most important of all reasons the time of Moses, and the remainder of the 
why the " Age of Reason " has lived is be Penteteuch in its present form to a still later 
cause its fundamental positions are impregna- period — 800 years after the death of Moses." 
ble. Though for three quarters of a century Shade of Thomas Paine I how would you 
it has been stand dumb with amazement if you could 
" Stormed at ¥rith shot and shell," come back to earth, and see yourself out done 
and though ^" ^^^ fashion, by a great orthodox theologian, 
"Cannon to right of It, in good and regular standing in the Presby- 
Cannon to left of It, terian Church of Scotland ! But some one 
Cannon In front of it," ^ay ^y that this is only a single point 
shotted to the muzzle with every rebutting in which scholarship is confirming the 
argument that human ingenuity could invent, ideas of Paine. Not so. The same is 
plus unhmited misrepresentation and abuse, e.ssentially true all along the line of Bible 
have day and night criticism. Our Presbytenan theological pro- 
'• VoUey'd and thundered." fessor, (and I only speak of him because he 
yet never did Paine's book, as to its leading, is a representative man, the really best scholar- 
central principles stand as firm as to-day. ship of the day, both heterodox and orthodox 
True, a great deal that the "Age of Reason" stands at his back) our professor comes to con- 
says regarding the Bible, has been outgrown clusions)regarding the books of Joshua, Judges, 
and discredited by the more thorough and Kings and Samuel, quite as destmctive of the 
critical biblical scholarship that has come into popular conception of them as contemporan- 
existence since its author's day. But what eous histories, as are the conclusions which he 
may be singled out as the "three great claims" has reached regarding the Penteteuch ; and as 
that run through the entire book, and toestab- to the book of Chronicles he seems to think it 
lish which the book was written, viz: — First, probable that that came into existence as late 
the impossibility of a printed, infaUible revda- as 300 B. C. "Of the Psalms, this Presbyier- 
tionfrom God: Second, (he certainty that at ian professor confidently assigns two to David, 
least our Bible is not such an infallible revela- and only two ! Daniel, allowed by Paine to 
tUm^ and Third, the essential religiousness of have been written during the captivity, lie 
science — these three central claims stand assigns to the last half of the second century 
to-day, and all the advance of thought and B. C , about 170. Fame's feeling oftho incon- 
scholarship since Paine's time have only re- gruity of different portions of Isaiah is justified 
vealed more clearly how firm was the ground by the discovery that the last 27 chapters were 
upon which he planted his feet in making written by some great unknown 150 years 
these claims. Indeed It is curious to notice after the real Isaiah. 

how the best scholarship o^ the world, even So runs the course oforthodox criticism on the 

the best orthodox scholarship, is coming reund Old Testament; and coming to the New Test 

to the position of Paine as regards these cen- it is much the same. Prof. Robertson Smith of 

tral clainls. Says John W. Chadwick, "Not Aberdeen, (that is the gentleman's name to 

merely modern heterodoxy, but modem ortho- whom I have been referring) declares that the 

doxy, can, for every contradiction or inaccu- Gospels are Mmapostolic digests' of the second 

racy pointed out by Paine, in the Bible, point century, A. D., and other critics quite as or- 

out a dozen. The new edition of the Encyclo- thodox and in as good and regular standing, 

pedia Britannica contains an article on the assign the fourth Gospel to the middle of the 

Bible, written by a theological professor of the second century, and allow to Paul but four or 

Free Church of Scotland, the most Conserva- five Kpistles." Thus it is that the most learned 

tive branch of the Scotch church, for which modem criticism, even as it comes to us 

the writer has been charged with heresy, and through the best orthodox channels, is actually 

tried by his denomination and formally acquit- going ahead of Paine, so far as its negative 

ted. And yet this article is more radically results are concemed. That is to say it is 

destructive of ihc popular conception of the coming to conclusions as to the origin, dates, 

Bible than anythiricr whicli Paine could wnte, authorship and manner of composition of the 

with his deficient culture, in that early dawn various books of the Bible, which leave even 

of Bible criticism. The negative conclusions less ground for any theory of infiUhbility or 



•omrnalunl revelstioii lu aUiid ou. tban waa 
left bj Punt- in hia '■ Ago of Eanaon," Why, 
even Dr. Winchell In liia lecture Jnat SiinilKj 
Knemnon in nniveraily Hall, in thin ciC;. said 
thingn IH iteviructire to the inf illibliily theory 
of Ibe Bible as uiythinit Paine over wrote. 
And Sr. Cocker, in bie prinled volume ol 
" UniToniiy Lectures upon the Bible," nritten 
for llie exprMS purpose ol' etreDgtlienieg the 
doctrine of tupernatuml retelatLon. alw puis 
foTlb Ideaa quite a« dettiructive. It a Bmnzing 
tliat any one fttila to eoe ibin. Here no have 
one of the siranpe anomBliea ol our times. 
What are we comiag to 7 Surely one cannot 
Oklliunyihingleas than inexpreiisibly ludicrous 
to «ee all oyer the English -speaking world the 
^ht we see lo-day, of Ibe average orthodoi 
preachers and religious editom still furiounly 
laahing Paine Ibr what is st bottom exactly the 
■ame kind of work whicli their dwd scholars 
— their Prof. Robenaon Smitha, and Dean 
BUnieya, and Dr. DsTidsons, aod Prof 
Jowotia, and Dr. Coclcera are doing ; — lauding 
ProT. Smith and the reel of the scholarly 
men who do ihia work of undermining Bible 
inlallibihty and xupemsturalism in leamod 
phnseolotcy and while still calling themselves 
"orUiodox." but kicking poor Paine who did 
■tot know any better than telt right out in 
UuDt words what he wbr at Truly, what 
are we coming to? 

But Paine*!! work as a critic of Hie Bible 
was not all good. It was not po^Ible 
thai it thould all be good, living as he 
lUd when Bible acholargliip worthy the 
name had hardly begun to be, Tet in some 
reapecla it ought to have been bettor than it 

Probably the worst thing about Paine's 
Bible criticism ia that he seta down the super- 
Dlturaliani and whole miraculous olemcnl ot 
the BiUa, 10 the charge of priestcmlt, imposi- 
lion and fraud. He did not know, nobody 
knew then, aa scholars now know, hotr the 
Kble bad (proton a nataral producl of an eam- 
mt, religious people. He thought there had 
been a -Tall": that man had been crested with 
a pure and high religion ; hence the dark, bad 
thiuga which lie found in the Bible he could 
aocouiii for, on no oiher suppoaiiion only that 
prietla sinii deeigoiog men had introduced 
Uieeeinto religiou aa corriiptiona We to-day 
know that there has bepn no fall : that man 
was not created high up in mental, moral and 
apirilual eicellenue. wilti a pure religion, which 
hJtB alneo bpen frHudnlently eorruplod ; but 
low down ; and that he has groum up into re- 
ligious conception a na into other kinds of 
kBowledge We know that Christianity isao 
•foluliun Ihun Judaism, aa the Judaism uF Jesus' 
4*7 was an cvolution^perTectly uatural — fVom 
■ rollglan much lower, and Ibat from an e&r- 
"~W tiligioti lower still, and bo on back. We 



know tliHt the Bibli* is i)ie product and out- 
ward sign of that evolution, and therefore it 
could not but contain dark things, unscicniiBc 
uDlionf, stories lacking in delicHcy, Inimorall- 
lies, crude conoeptlons of Dod and truth and 
righL Paine did not understand all this — u 
nobody understood it In his day — and henco 
naturally he sOiW no other thing to do wban 
he found lbs Bibla conlalnlog rude, shodiing 
thinga, as tbe indiscrimlnBte murder of Ibe 
conquered Catianitea at tbe repuiod ODniniaiid 
ol'Ood. and such foolish stories as those of 
Eve, oreaWd IVom a rib, am; Josus born with- 
out a human father. — I say he shw no other 
thing to do wilb a book crowded with sucb 
tilings only to denounce it, — denniinco it in 
behHlf of higher conceptions offiod, and purer 
idens of morality, 

Anolber tiling (hot Pnino did nut under- 
stand wan iJie fact that the Bible is nol in ouy 
true eenat one book — but simply an exceedingly 
miscellaneous lllersture — or col lection o I pam- 
phlets, coming from widely different ages, and 
even from differeul lands, and languages, and 
from all kinds of wriloig. some wise. »omo not 
wise, some pure, noble, earnest religious men, 
some aiiytliing Init that. If Paine had under- 
Biood all this he would not have been mr- 
prieed to find conlradiclions in the volume ; 
and the con trad ietions and discrepanolee and 
inaecursctes which he found v.-ould not bive 
made hlro do to loollsh a thing as to throw 
awaj the book and aay it is a fraud and im- 
position. It IS not a fraud or an imposition. 
It ia an honest, sincere, natural book. It 
springs as naturally and noceamrily as the 
growing of the oak or the bloasomuig of tbe 
Hower, from the religious eiperienee ofa re- 
ligiously most renisrkiible people — picturingitt 
a singularly vivid and realistic way their thous- 
and-year-long journey from barbarism and 
worship of El., the derce, vindictive Nature- 
Ood, to their worship of tlie exalted Heavenly 
Father uf Jesus' leaching. And it is a valuaUe 
book. The part of the world which we know 
most about, at least, has produced no other so 
valuable, 

Paine's lack of knowledge of these tbingi 
about the Bible, which we know, excuse him 
in part for not making mote than he did of 
what is good and noble in the Bible. But only 
in part. It must always remain a dark blot 
upoii the "Ago of Reason." that it ionoaenee 
does justice to the moral and spirilnnl side of 
the great book which it di:<cussea. One is 
especially surprised to Qnd that Paine so little 
appreciated ihe Jewish prophets, oven the 
greolest and beet of them. He seems not to 
have underetood them at alL He seema to 
have conceived oflhem as nothing higher than 
rbaptoiisUi and predictors. But in fact they 
were as grand a body ol men, couaideriog their 
time, as the world ever sBw. The utierance 
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of poetical rhapcKxlios and predictions was an Finally he seems to have held the Bible re* 

alnjost insignificant part of their work. They sponsible for all the theology of orthodox, 

were the great moral and religious reformers All sects profess to find their theology in the 

of their day: they were heroic rebukers of Bible, and so he sets down to the account of 

wrong, bold chastisers of corruption in govern- the Bible, many doctrines which the Bible cer- 

meut and society, brave smitors of religious tainly by any fair and honest and intelligent 

hypocricy and formalism, idol-breakers, leaders interpretation does not teach, 

of the people forward, with no honied words, Thus we. see that the work which Paine did 

toward higher and purer tnitli and life. Hardly for the Bible was a work of mixed intelligence 

a man of modern time.^ has had the spirit of and unintelligeuce, truth and error, good and 

the old Hebrew prophet more perfectly ihan evil. 

Pame himself. If he had lived in Palestine On the whole I believe his Bible criticism 

seven hundred years before Christ, instead of has done good. I believe all lovers of truth 

in America eighteen hundred years afler and purity in religion owe him a great debt of 

Christ, he would hAve been a commanding gratitude for doing so mucli — more I believe 

figure among the prophets of Jehovah. It thnn any other one man — to break down that 

seems very stratige that he did not feel the doctrine, harmful alike to morals, religion and 

kinship between them and him, between the. free thought, that the Bible is an infallible 

work they were set to do in their day s(nd the book, and for helping so effectually as he did 

work he was set to do in his. That he was so to bring in such conceptions of the Bible as 

blind to the moral grandeur of their character relieve God trom responsibility for a great- 

andmission,it seems impossible to account for on many dark things found in the Bible which 

any supposition only that he was prejudiced He certainly is responsible for, if the Bible is 

Against tliem from the mere fact that they an infallible book and His revelation to men. 

were Bible charauiers. Jesus too, Paine comes But while we owe Thomas Paine gratitude for 

far from doing justice by, and it would seem this great and important service, which he hai 

from the same prejudice. One would think he rendered, to free thought, morals, religion,and 

would have been filled with enthusiastic ad- the Bible itself, it is also right and important 

roiratioa lor the singularly outspoken and that we should open our eyes to the serious 

oouragceous religious reformer of Nasareth. defects of his writings — detects some of them, 

True, he always does speak of him as we have seen, incident to the age in which 

kindly. For example, in the firat part of the he lived, but some of them also defects for 

'*Age of Reason" he says : '' Nothing that I which we must hold him responsible 

have said can apply even with the most dis- And it is important also for us to open our 

tant disrespect to the real character of Jesus eyes to the fact that the work that ought now 

Christ He was a virtuous and amiable man. to be done for liberal thought is ot a higher 

The morality that he preached and practiced order than tliat which can be done by the 

was of the most benevolent kind; and though workn of Paine. While Paine's negative criti- 

similar systems of morality had been preached cism of the Bible is, as I have shown, in large 

by Confucius, and by some of the Greek philo- part true — as to the Bible's unscientific char- 

sophers, many ages before, and by many good acter, and the fact that it contains inaccuracies, 

men m all ages, it has not been exceeded by contradictions, and low conceptions of morali- 

any." But though Paine always speaks thus ty, and as to the doubt that hangs over the 

appreciatively of Jesus' purity and goodness, authorship a ad date of many of its books, and 

be seems to have had no adequate conception so on, tliere is a positive work that should now 

ol his strength and greatness, or of the impor- be done regarding the Bible which Paine can't 

tance of the work he did for the world. If do at all. In other words while the "Age of 

Paine had lived amidst the clearer light of to- Reason" tells pretty well what the Bible is not» 

day, he would have had a much juster under- it fails utterly to tell what it is. And we have 

standing of both Jesus and the prophets, than now reached the point where scholars at least 

ii was possible for him to have at the beginning know what the Bible is ; and the work that is 

of this century, and therefore I think we may now needing to be done for the world is to let 

te sure he would have written of both in a the people know not simply what the Bible is 

very different manner. not, but what it is. 

Another thing which Paine seems not to So that profoundly grateful as I am to Paine 

have known about the Bible, which would for the work he has done, tor the Bible and 

have changed his estimate of it morally, was, religion, I am sorry to see his *'Age of Reason" 

that it does not anywhere claim to be infallible, longer generally circulated. That is to say, I 

He aeema to think it does claim to be infallible, want the time to come when its place shall be 

Uence when he finds in it plain and over- filled by other books which can do for the 

whelming proofs that it is not infallible,- he is Bible and religion what it can no longer da 

naturally tempted to denounce it as making It would certainly be foolish for us to ignore 

false pretenses. the advance that has been mads in other de* 
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ptrtments of soieoce during the past eighty prompted by his feeling that that doctrine 

years, and go on reading books upon Astrono- makes God responsible for dark and cruel and 

my and Chemistry written at the beginning of unjust deeds that we have no right to maka 

the oentury as if they contained the best word Ood responsible for. 

now accessible upon those subjects. But the But my time is gona I cannot do better 

adYwioemlmowledgeoftheBiblcastowhat than close by quoting these two sayings of 

the book really IS, and how It came into exis- Paine, which are so noble that I wish they 

tenoe. and upon ^e whole subject of bibhcal could be printed in golden letters in every 

cnuciam, which has been made dunng the Christian church in the world : " Any system 

past eighty years has been greater than that of theology that shocks the mind of a child 

made in astronomy, and nearly as great as cannot be a true system. " 

that made in chemistry. True, up to five years ,, mu« i ^ • * j ^ j j 

ago the flood ofnew light which the scholar- . " The world is my country, and to do good 

ship of Germany, HoUand, France and Eng- >« my religion. 

land had poured upon the Bible was confined 

to foreign languages or!to very expensive books ^ * I have bwn requetted to give the names of a 

:»..w»*^ r-«J; c^»i.»)^ u.f* ♦i»«*7r#».4» »^^^ few such books, which of course I cheer Ailly do. 

miported from England. But tiiat is the case p^,^ ^j^^ ^^ afford so expensive a work 1 un- 

no longer. Now the whole nch mme of new hesitatingly recommend above all others "The 




while at the same time they are thoroughly the Old Testament, and cost t2.00 each: Volume 

fttmramAtivA of a11 that ia hMiitirul and noble ^^ *"**■ ^^ N®^ Testament and costs $2.60. For 

appreciauve oiaii uiai IS Deauuiui ana nooie peMonswhowantsomethlng less voluminous and 

m the sacred writings.'^ more inexpensive I recommend either or all of 




you at greater length than I cents; " God and the Bible " and '•« Literature and 



have done^ how earnestly he believed in re- Dogma," by Mattiew Arnold, f 1.50 each. It may 

ligion, and virtue, and God and immortality, ^^.^^Ji^ZJ^'^JS^VSir "SSSSS?-/^^!?, ^ 

TzjTIi V • au r ^ 4u . u'-. t, ^^A^f.l connection my own book published a year ago 

and to emphasize the fact that his tremendous by q. p. Putn^n's Sons. N. Y., enttUed •' Whatis 

fifj^t against the infallibility of the Bible was theBlblef price f 1.00. 
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"Tlie BrookljTi trial ia a hnavy strain on mo 
TOmmuoity. ft the cmim of rslWon can enrturo 
it, It eaa euJure anvtbinff. ScupclcB ore bating 
a KDud time and wUl hare enough U> talk about 



moo. In Uia Nicooo OaoncU ot tt 
any Itie conWatanU almoM came i 
nnnsn hundred yean han added 
dignity which la becoming undsr 
. ,. .._._ ,.^^5 HeroHI 






Brooklyn has turn- 






"The (rial at TalnuKe I 
ed out, as we antlcl|)al«d, a ■■■>-» ■> 
— Tsry like thu aervlce* In Talmi 

TlHire ha« iHwn an immeme and up. 

oncedoring the prucoBdlpRS. whiuh the Presby- 
tery, whieh calW limit the Court ot Jesus 
Ohrtat,' has been entlrelj unable to control. 
The sympathies ot Ihbi crowd, we need 
hardly aiy. hare all been wlib the de- 
nmdaiit; they ttreeted him with thunders 
ot apjriause whcnerer he me, as he has several 
Umes dene, to 'hurl deOence at his torn. The 
ooansal on both Bides ore mlnktars, and Ibeir 
discussions have been acrinionous be- 
yond anytliing known at the secular bar, In 
courta ot record at losst. No wttnesaes 
were ever funnier than Ihe matiwltig >mU- 
(or and pubiiaher ot Tttlmage'a old paper, 
the Chrigllaa lU W'irk. one ot the cfiarees 
beloR that when Tnlnutee was the CHls- 
Uan' ut that perlotlleoL pert ot 'his work' CUD- 
' ' ' * r^heatine his partners. There was one 
ErouB scene when the Uoderalor tried 
>e ot the pauses in the middle ot tlie drol- 
lery to nare a hyinn sun^. The opening 1int« of 
that which was suineBted, 'Blest tw thu tie that 
binds,' fairly brought down the house, and a sug- 
EHtlon of Ibe Lord's Prayer was equally uirCh-pra- 
dudnK. But nothing; excited so much merrlmeDt 
as Che Moderator's propoaai that, on the failure 
of the liymns, they Aould psss a tew momenta 
In 'sacred alieace.' This was more than (be 
audlenee could bear.and they doubed themselves 
np wlthlamjhter,"— JVno i'oth Natbat. 

Wbeuovcr wc sen nny man riaing into 
emiiicnco—good eminence or bad— we 
kncivr thai he ia to some extent an expo- 
nenl of tlic society Hud \he time in wliich 
Ii« lives: cortuia great inOuenccBor forces 
nf the timtt, guoil or evil, lmve,ua it were, 
gftlliered llicnisulvus up and glvcu them- 
Mlres couereie wpressiou in him, and he 
Hlaods not simply for liimaelf but for 
tliem too. TliiB Tucl it ia that makea it 
worth wliile to Htiidy carefully the 
preacher whose triiLl ia Brooklyn ia aC- 
Iractiag so much attention. Mr. Tal- 
mage hiiB licen very prominently iwfore 
the public tt-r wime years. For a good 
while his Taliernaclo hiia been one of the 
long iuslitutioDS of the melropolia. 



Bi;ginning in Brooklyn it do/.c^u i>r so 
yeiirs iigii. wiUi a society which, my ini- 

Ii« hhs friim the Iir»t dtuwu to hi-inr liiin 
^real crowds of people,lias had many iidill- 
tlons to his church, which addilions ho 
has always taknn great painii to herald 
over thv country, and in every wiy 
hus been a derided xenHntino. lle.'tas 
written a good deal for rertain rohgioiia 
papers, and always in the most seuiiDt on- 
al style. For a considerable time he was 
editor of a paper — the "Christian at 
Work" — of which I speidc very ch Imly 
when I say he made it the most flnry, e»- 
travagant, and unreliable religious publi- 
cation in the land- Several volunies of 
his sermons have been publlahed. full of 
thoughts that are the veriest cummoa- 
placc, but all clothed in language and Im- 
agery the moat eiiirlling and overdrawc 
ttiitt it ia possible for ordinary pereons in 
conceive. For several years he has been 
quite in demand na a lecturer; and it ia 
not to lie wondered at, since he certainly 
has B good deal of a certain kind of power, 
both iragic and comic, over an ftuai«)ice. 
Attention was citUed to him last winter 
more prominently tbau perhaps ever 1>e- 
furu by explorations which he made in coq. 
n«clioo with the chief of police, of the 
slums and vile places of New York, and 
the account he gave of the same in a series 
of Sunday night lectures iu his church. 
These lectures were liBiened to, ot course, 
by great crowds, and were widely pub- 
lished in the papers of the country. 

Now he is brought again prominently 
before the public by the fact that hia de- 
nomination are trying him on cliarjfeB of 
varions Irregular! ties and immoralities. 
Ecclesoatical trials are apt to attract & 
good deal of attention ; and Mr, Talmt^e's 
thus far seems to be developing sensation- 
a) elements quite (iqual to any we have 
had In the country for some years, except 
Mr. Beecher's. When his trial is over, 

Eartlcularly if the rcvelationa turn out to 
c bad. OS they now promise to do, it 
Hdemslikelv that he will be in more de- 
maud as a lecturer, and more popular as 
a preacher, than ever before- 



Tliu ijuuRlmn I witih to Ask to iiiglil ih. 
Wli»r ilrMiA It niuuii Uiul a <.^»ruer Itki^ Dils 
fit Mr. Ttilmngi.' In piissiUlu ia tlilH ciiUii 
Iryl 

NuUxiy clkims tliot Mr. Talmogu ia n 
nwin of much Kliol&rabip. AH lila arr- 
mong, leclures nud acwsptLptir uriklvB 
proclHim with one voice Ihnllie ia h mwi 
of very limited power of Hiouglil. Tliis 
trial sccnifl to be in»kiDy undcninlili!, 
what many thoujtlit undcuiablo beforo, 
that be In ntmonl utterly without huiicsty, 
bontir, truthfulness, or onytlting tlint will 
bcnr to be cnltcd morat cbarst^tur. Hie 
thuology is tit tbo most narrow nad iiitcn- 
lightenod kiud. Ue \e IbrotiKh nud 
tbruugb o HeDBulionttlist — nfumingly Biin- 
iag at Duthin)c bigliLT. ever, iliitn pupulur 
miict — and to produce this not Ncrupl 
ing In paint Ibc most e;[lTHvj^aiit pip- 
turus, and U> distort truth until ort«ii it is 
D o longer recognisable. Ah llie Htildicr 
sometimes adopts the luptto, "Evurylhing 
la fair in war," no Mr, TalmaL^e seems to 
adopt the motto ■Evon'lhingwjualiflnble 
in my pulpit which wdi help me to dran 
a crowd and make n wnsniion." I sup- 
pose it would hardly be going t>(!yimd 
Htrict and candid truth to assign to thu 
Brooltlyn Tabernacle pulpit the same place 
among the pulidts In the land, [hat wo 
give tLc New York WwvWy and the /Wjm 
OaieUe among the papers of tbe ciiutitry. 
The New York Nation declares that ftfr. 
Talmago attracts fot prtcinely llio oamn 
reasons that the optnt brmffle alltiH^ts, and 
that the deliverances and pcrtornianecs 
of the Tabernacle pulpit are simply 
"pulpit bovfff." And Ihia declurii- 
tion of the Aatim teume to be very gL-nt-r- 
ally agreed to by the better purl' of the 
press of the land. 

But now this would seem tci be a 
Htrangc thing that such a man could keep 
his place so long in good standing in the 
Clinstian ministry, and gather about hini 
so large a religious society, and liecoino 
and remain so popular throughout the 
country as preacher, lecturer, maker of 
Sunday school and Y. H, V. A. addresses 
and religious writer. What does it muanT 
Where are we to And the exptanationT 
I am sure an examination of these ques- 
tions cannot fail lo bo of value na a study 
of the religious condition of our age, 

1. First of all. I Ibink Mr. Talinuge's 
career reveals to us the fact that rellcion 
in our day is patronised and susiainua by 
large classes of persons primarily un ac- 
count of the mf^al aieiletneiU il furuisbes. 

Just as there seems to be a sort of innate 
<]umnnd in the phyaeal systems of many 
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With 

. e class of pcrvuns this mental demand 
is met primarily by novel reading— novel 
reading of the exciting, sensutionnl kind. 
Id another class It ig mot ohlclly by tbca- 




I sucli kinds (I 
appeal powerfully to llierr h" 
fuurx, uuil {diiy turgely upon the 
lions. Tbtre an; vast numlJcrs o( pouD|| 
all over the country, but pftrticulftrlyj 
h;ipa In all our large cities, who Atr 
as much upi>n— who brv us macb VT 
the unhealthy eicitatiionl irhlcb ti 
from religion, as any thealre-gow m 
el-reader upon tbe excitement o( I 
or theatres. There is a very largt 
of religious people whose relfglOUB I 
unnatural and feverish tn the bill 



dcirr 



intry. feeds, iiiterusLs. Without Ihia 



ibc other hand Tiilmago and anch u 
follow Tnhnago's metlioda, and the i«^ 
vnliats of the land, geuerully. do n grtil 
deal to keep alive nil this iinlicalttijr n 
ligiDU^ umoiioualiam and to multiply lU 
class who depend Upon religious ei<.-IU- 
ment aa the toper upon his liquor, ottt 
the habitual novel render upon Ilie but 
sensational novel, or as the constant tliM 
tre-s"er upon the Inst exciting play- 
It is n great pity to have rcligiou iLiM 
distorted, turned out of its proper cluui 
nel, degraded. The true idea of reli- 
gion is as something which makoa nm 
calm and thoughtful— sora el liing wltioh. 
tiriding meu in tlie inloxicntion of atobi- 
tiuu and sin, lends thi^m to aobcmwa aod 
virtue; something which, flnding theiu la 
fever of worry and care and uon^ 
calms them into peace and mental healtlv. 
In the parable uf the Prodigal Son you 
know Jesus illustrates the eniMno-.' u{ii>ii 
a religious life, after a life i>f 
as a coming; to one's "right iii 
religion, as taught by Jeju'. . 
coivod ot by all noblest rc1l^'l< i. 
uf the world, is just thai— u i :..;;.„ . 
ona'a right mind. It is sanity, it i^ iijlit'- 
ness; It is |)eac«: it is living n life nf 
mental, moral, spiritual, health. It bat 
no connection wbitover with that • 
called religion whicli s. i ks i.> :iii 
by sensational pichir' ■■r li<ll !.i 
en, and which dclk'lii- m |>:iilii 
horrible stories ot 'Untii h, il -.lo 
kind of so-called nli-inn wimsi 

most thought is, "Hy llie wrath ii 

"accept the offers uf mercv, liefon It li 
everlastingly too laie," maVc your pcac« 
with Oud. "you inuet be a lover al ftn 
Lord or you can't go lo heaven wbca "^ 
die' — that kind of religion which I 
tiros of describing and riB ' 
changt^s upon the physical i_ 
Cliriat on the cross, and picturii 
blood sireaiuiug and war 
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A >^ ' ' ii'iupurumviit Kits 

In hir ' . ,' . < jtnd wiiuiM oa 

all- i< !■. ■■ ■! . Hi. the uiiiijliing, 

li>t:ii]\ ..iiiiiii or Iliti ilcitt)) 

of I 111- 111 ■ . h ii.ii-UT of lier BUiry. 

Anotlii-r wiimiiu of the giimu tcmponi- 
mi^nt gtii's tliu Hiimit evening tntbn tlicuni 
an<\ wcijpiii;t[iiiilly copiously over ilid trag- 
ic and iijiicliiiig ik'HiL ul a fuvorite cliur- 
•ctvr in iliu play. Thu tuitiie niglit n tliinl 
wunian nt ttiK Himin kind of lempammunt 
wUuCAIi't live williDut Ibu pKi^inunriin- 
ttoJAtjon (hIip bL'iuIiI havu Mid liiloxico- 
tiim) of no tiillrd ri'li),'io[i, gous 10 ImJir 
Mr. Till 111 ii;;i'. Jiml w( i jih.hIiI Hiinli benuU- 
fiil iukI ililii'iiiii.s ii'.r- over llie atory of 
(Julmrv, iir iiii't dir imilielic picmrc of 
IhciUiilli i>( ^1 f^iii iNiirti) mill' j:irl who 
wwttuU l:i III: !iii aiiv;>^l. 'I'll" Aral Iwo of 
tbuse WDRicn iiuvrr think of culling Ihi-ir 
wnotioD religioua— never Buape<^l that 
Ihuir tearB an woll pleasing to OoU, or 
li«vo any efllcucy to aiive their houU, Bul 
the woman wIiosl- t<^nrs aru'sljed in n 
efaurch Instciid of In a parlnr ur a tUuatre. 
And whose feelings iire wroiiglit up Ity 
wtiMiiouHl pk'liiies 'Irawn by a prBachcr. 
iiuiteail of exactly Kiinilar i>eii»itioi]al pic- 
luree drawn by a novelist or actor, goes 
faonc feclinff uiat she has Ihwd very near 
bwven, anil poaacd tUrougli a rcligioux 
experience very well pIcabinK <-« Uod, 
and hna mode a moat ble&scil lulvnncc 
ID the Chriatinn lite. 

I vis[l«d (be 8tatc inmne aayliiui at Ra1- 
kinasou (wo weeks ago, and un my way 
Uirough tlic institution when 1 got to thi- 
ehapcTl ankoil the gcnllcman who was 
conducting me. how many of the paiieniH 
of tlio asylum attend the roltgious exer- 
cjaee on Hiiuday. lie replied, "Perliapa a 
rjunrter." "Nnt more than tliati" I miid 
with AslonishmenL "No," he conliniiod, 
"fur n LX>o<l iiiaiiy of lhi.>m hud Iheir in- 
sanity bii"i'ihl an by religious excitement, 
and all that olasB, of umrso. it would not 
do to have attend the rili^-ions services." 
What a conirneninrj- iiyiori irliL'ii'iii Hint 
il In one of the chii'f iinidiiciiii: ciiii'cs of 
insMitty in this cinnlry. Ami yii ubnl 
wonder that »uch dut^triocis us iIiom^ 
whicli lie at the heart of the orthodox 
tboology — a rallen race, a crucidvd <Jml. 
Mid an ct^raal hell — sJiould drive people 
whn really believe tliuni. inio insanity! 
The wonder in that Ibev do not make far 
amTo people crazy. They would, ouly 
non people do nut more than half Micve 
tboin, and ko tliu strain on the miiul is 
jtnt so niucb oasud. But of the prtrnch- 
tm in America who pri^nch the dark doe- 
trtnca in all their horror, and sevni fairly 
to gloat and dance over the horrur. and 
pBUtt it in its uiuat lurid liuliiit. and IntHcc 
make rcli>ri<in lu ja^'cat a producer of in 
Mnlly aa it well can be made. Mr Tnl 



nuMCe unquertlonably sUnda fomUMt 
The paiMirs, you know, lold us a few 
winters ago of a a young lady spending 
a buuctay In New York who went over tu 
Ui'ookiyn in the evening and heard Mr. 
Talmage p^<^ach a sermon on hell, was 
thrown. Iiy the horrid piKlures he pained. 
into convulsions, and died before moru- 
injj. 

Wc may miy it is amazing that such 
a man can got people to go and bear him. 
Perhaps it would be. only for two facia. 

In the Urst place all the popular crcedn, 
denominations and chuTT^bns of the land 
are built upon those very doctrines which 
Mr. Telmi^ holds up in their ghadtly de- 
furniily ; and if they arc true, 
as it is the general auppoeition that 
Ihoy are. then Mr. Talraage is rieht He 
ought In use pliun words a* he does, and 
vivid imagery aa ho does. For if ihey 
.,....■«.,. .T...„ -.-a more awful than.f — 

ci>reBcat. If there it. 

. :8of 

It are noUiingtothe reality. If I bo race 
is a fallen race, the true state of the case 
ina IhouHand limea more dreadful tlian 
Talmago »iver sketched. If God was cru- 
ciflredon Calvary, ten thousand Tal magus 
cannot pHiut ibo stupendous sigaiUcancc 
of ilic event. 

But a second thing goes far, I think, 
toward explaining wliy the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle preacher can get a hearing, and 
that ia the fact that there is in humanity 
a linKering trace of the far-off navagu, 
shall 1 not f&j the far-off tiger beyond the 
savageT which somehow flndsaaortof 
secret Mitiafaction in pain and agony and 
siirhl- of blood and horror. In old Ro- 
man limes delicate ladies would witness 
affbulitorial show and all the bl»od and 
slaughter of the arena, with delight The 
same is true now adays in connection witli 
the bnll fights of Spain. There ie some- 
thing wonderfully fascinating to many 
persons in a cock Bght. or a pugilitlic en- 
counter, or an eieculion. A woll acted 
tragedy on the staec, involving Intense 
angering and deaili, is a fascinntion to 
mullituduH. A public lecturer like Mr. 
(jimi£l), who can shock and siarlle hi)i 
iiiiilii'iiccs. and make them weep with pa 
Uiviic Mtorlcs, is very much enjoyed by 
griifti nuuilicra of persons— and cnjojeil 
tor his very power to horrify and bring 
tears. 

It is tliis power in Mr Talmagc, as it is 
this power in groat revivalists like Mondv, 
WhitKeld luid Elder Knupp, that gives 
them no small part of their attract! venoBR 
to the multitudes who Hock to hear them. 
Men and women find a sort of slrangi; 
pleasure in having their feelings played 
upon— whether the feelings of pity, eyin 
piithy, linne. or even dread or Iiomir — 
and Hcek tiardly anything more eagerly 
than opportunity to g'* tbcni thus playi^ 

upi'n. And If llicy can get it done undc 

the name of religion, and. while rec«ivin 



the Btnmge pleunre of It, era fwllevs 
that they ure also serving God and some- 
how gaioinE the BnWnlion of their bouIb, 
wtiy 80 mucli tlie more sre iliey dEligliied. 
This intens): working up of llie uiuolioDs 
\a ihe ceoirnl power of Uie ordinary revi- 
val; but in the cuae of the revival ii usu- 
ally lusts only n few weeks and tlien aub- 
Sicfcs so us to allow ihu.-w wljo liovc liDcn 
under the atrnin lo fliiil rolnxallon and 
rest, if not indooii to sink into a religious 
torpor as great a* lias beun iho preceding 
lOtU and cxcitemenl. Bat TulmuK^ en- 
deavors to keep up tlia excitement in the 



thunder rind ligLtninj- "nd tenipcBt; 
bim tiie lima of tiod'a wralli and ven- 
geance arc never allowed to amolder hut 
ar« kept burning perpetually in ai^bl of 
saint and sinner; with him the blood of the 
victim of Calvary ie never sluuncbcd. but 
flows with its warm turrcnt from wounds 
forever reopened, and forever with In 
sight of all eyea: with bim religion is pc 
petunl oicitement.peipeiual '-•"■■!—-'■— 



Mr, Talmngc, Ihea. as a 'sign of ihc 
limes in lelipion. stands first of nil as an 
illuslrnlinu or Knibi><llmenl of that low 
conci'jJli'iii of rifligion which makes it lo 
consist prinnirily of excitement iif the 
feelings, and spasmodic action of Ibc will 
pniduetd by cixclled feelings. And, mi I 
have said, of this low cnncepiion of rell- 

fion, lie is at once :t consequent and cause. 
( tbia low conception were not already 
very widely prevalent in society, such 
man ns Jftr. TulDiugu would not lit! loler- 
:iied. much leas patronized and pettcil. 
Wbilc, on the other hand, without such 
men ns be to preacli perpetually such hot- 
liouae notions of religion, it would lie a 
great deal easier task to get rid of it and 
to lend the people up lo something bet- 
ter. The appetite of ft commnnily for 
religious sensatioaalism grows by being 
pandered tu. 

2. Uut again. I Ibink Mr. Tnlmngc's 
career noi nuly reveals the fact Ihut there 
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a month ago when it repreai>nied Hr. 
prince of pulpit boufHsts. 
say of bim. "HEmakfjsr 



Sunuiiy. not long ago, against the cburge 
ot ns^<uming icvity.by showing that whilo 
"ihiir eliurcbcB wSro, as be^aUl. 'the great 



out n ilurat of tau^v, )inli*H«_ 
have done at Ihe comic opera, owtnj, 
the queer collocniion in wh)i^ h«pl 

Just what do we mean by "puTpT 
lioiiffeT" As the A'ati-m points out, "" 
main ingredient of pulpit honlTo is dl. ._ 
lially llie siime as that "( aptnt bouflo:. tl 
consists in the irrevrri^nt trcntmrnt of 
things whidi people hare been in the 
habit of looking ou with reverenoe. In 
the Hrsi stage of litis tlie shock is lou 



a kind of fun which they rcllab i 
mously, espcciatly If tiiey have VftM 
strictly brtmgbt up. In tbo ojktu ixiial 
the humor lies In a kind of reversal of l$| 
moral order of society. A cowardly (M- 
onel who runs away in the field is at onc« 
promoted and decorated, A dofaulUug 
bunker is made State Treasurer. Tli« 
Ring's privy councillors, grave and e)dr.r' 
ly meo.go out of the royal presence danc' 
ing a jig. In the pvlpit, in like manner, 
there are two esaenliai features in tlw 
boufTe method. Tlie tirsl is tlie presRniA' 
lion of the Deity as governing the uni- 
verse justly, but still, on ib» bumoroHB 
plan— thai is. convicting Ihe sinner Uy 
gutting the iicller of hiin — or in olhw 
words, Ining loo smart for him. In fact, 
the winner utnialiy appears in the sermona 
of the (t>oufEe) school as a person wtio 
BufforB for Lis simplicity, auu generally 



. ludicrous figi 
Is brought to ligbi 
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which always lie.'i - 
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aeeing the old oliji 
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of ilia worsbit: 
rnorpil dUrcapecl 
lir who havn re 
:ion.liul whnhavn 



held sucrcd. The swcelnoM 
laughter on solemn occasions mmI ttt-^ 
bidden ptaees is well-known to 
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the attempts of his pasiAPtc 

the gospel eoturuining to bim. (as Mr. 
Talmage couHiantly utiempis to make il 
entertaining,) or tn present the wicked la 
thi! light of giwnli..i-ns"— as Mr. Tal- 
mage lialiilually jiri'^i'iiisilicm. 

It would be bard l<i niiicfive of MiJ' 
thing that more effucluiilly ojicr«l«« to 
destroy what is deepest, jinil noWest (n rp- 
ligion than Ibis humorous iii-.'ifii.i.i ..( 
eae red things. It tends t" H'li > 
reverence; and when there i 
anything left that people rei.Mi 
there is certainly lillle left f..r i ,. !.■ 

build upon, 

I'orUiips Ibe worwl Ibing ubuutj 



JUtJ 



, ,_i Into .__ 

« lii'giin lliMo is no way of cootroliug 
IV JuxLiuii iireaclicr wbo begius rely- 
iaj; upuu cxdiiiiK mun'i Hinotioaa for Iiih 
sucMfW, iniiEt no i>D cxbitiite their cmn 
tloiiw more and more powerfully in order 
tu priKJiico ilie eame enect, «o h prcaclier 
wlio inlrodiiui-B comedy Into Ills Bcrmons 
must iniriHlui^u U inure anil more. "The 

Jokittt linve UigTowdny liy liny more palpn- 
ik.&iid llic coT<ir« lo lie kid on mire deep- 
ly iw \hif conjiri'KTiilon's euiiKe of rlt-corum 
declinee." 'rhiii> Mr, Tivlnince las ganv on 
tiimi bad to wor«e, bei'oimng more and 
mors of a l>ii1pU clown u the years hnvt: 
nicceeded oacli otiicr. 

How liimunubic hII tliis U, no< only for 
Hr. Talmikxe't own aake. and Ilie snke of 
hlh enngri^gallon. but for tlie Baku of liU 
inBaence upon ttio reli^cion of tlie coun- 
ty, I need not say. If he were «n un- 
known mnn, occupying a bumble pusi- 
lioa, it would be a comptirniivpty ItKht 
tn»tiBr. But his abiliKea )u> n pulpit sen- 
MltooaliHt and conimedinn have won Iiim 
eminence, and his IntlueDce now goes 
out for. 

No douht the dncaying reverence of 
the country for many thinxs which have 
lie«ii regarded vt aacred. tia» much to do 
with producing Tuluiuge. Without Bucti 
deraty there would be no pluce in couuec- 
tion with Amuricjui religion for putpit 
tNjiilTe. Ilul no doubt aUo that a. pulpit 
voiAodlan like Mr Talmnge is n grcnt 
pTuducer of irrevereiK-e.iui well u product 
of It. The duuaying reverence nf the lime 
BiVM him a foot-bold and a followlnK. 
DOi Aoce having nbtoiued a foot hold and 
kfollowing lis duea more than probably 

Mijr otiicr man in America. — " 

OOpling Mr. Inge 
imiTOj what I'evi 
turn all reliuiou iiiio a farce, 

U. But If Mr. Tnlnuigu stands for emo- 

Oontt] excitement pushed to intoxication. 

In religion, and for pulpit comedy, he 

tlbo stands for somutbio^ even more 

IE.. It rrUffioH whirh puU 

Hue and (healagieai ttitbbu- 

.■"..<(■-((■(«■. 

I riirs ago. when I was living 
.-.Ms, Mr. Tnlmage Cmuil- lo 
, ijruucbed. A great thronji 

„... ill .'.... . ' liuurhim.and tliiglHthe way be 
duii'd his wrmon. In hia vivid, dashing. 
tnxScal way bu represented two peisonii 
dying iind wwkiug iiu entrance inio beav 
«ii. "First comL-s a, moral man. Tlie 
KOgvl that cuardf the cDtrnnce gale In the 
Golden City henrs a kuot^k without. 
'Who is tliert-?' The comer annuuuces 
bin nnnic. 'Arc you from the earth t' 
■Yes,' 'Wliiii claim have you for en- 
The one who stands witb- 
1 plies: ■! have atwuya tried 

II as 1 knew how. 1 have 



] tear down and 



harmful still, 



Uh> bvngry, t 

the Blck. befriended tbo poor, and in 
every wav in niy power tried to make my- 
self usR^ul and helpful to my fel- 
low beings round about mc.' 'And 
is Uiat the grounil of your hope 
to find entrance bure!' 'Yes,' 'Angela, 
seize blm, and nwny with him into tbo 
outer darkncBs, whure ibcre is wucping 
and wailing and gnashing of teelb. There 
ie no place for such as bo here." Aniithnr 
knock is heard ni the gate, Thift litnc it 
j K the soul of a uinn who died steeped M 
the neck in guilt iind sin. Again IIk 
keeper calU out, to know on wlini ei'ound 
A« expecrs entrance. 'Aluet' he replies, 'I 
cannot plead any virtue of my own, or 
any good thai I linve donit to otbersj for 
my whole life Ima licen spent In crime 
and wickedness. Bui I plead the merits 
of the blood of Chritit. I trust to that 
blood to save me.' Open at oncu flow the 
heavenly gates, and a voice (rem the ereat 
white ibruno called out, 'Come in I Conu; 
in ! Heaven is for aucJi as yon. ' " 

Uoes any one shudder lo think of sucb a 
burlesque of eomniim sense, nut to say 
burlesque of religion, being preurbec 
in a Oliristlan pulpiti But tliat is ex- 
actly the kind of salvation thai Mr. 
Taliuage lias been preacbing in Ihut 
Brooklyn Tftbernaclc ever since he l>egan 
his work there. Times without number, 
olmesl. and by evpry imaginable devi 
and illustration bus be sought Ic '' 
press it upon the Ibrongs thai have 
ed In hear him that they wrrc tu lie ■ 
not by their virtue, nui l.i tlnir nun 
niU by their good rlecr!-, i.iir In :l.n( 
lodcal something ' 



im- 



nlilsi 



raof s 



.all 



un. "And I have tried 



'fwtb i 
fice." "plunging into Cn, 
"being wnslieil in ibf i 
the Crucified" — wlia 



and Uial Is the 
saddest tiling nliout it. He only preaches 
with a liule more vim and vividness tbnn 
<iil>i'r~, Atliiii tliiiiisnnds of olbers arc 
yri .irliinii-iiiiii u tint all prwwbera of all 
i'\:Lni- 'Im'::I ill rininirialioue in the couutry 
wiii^iil III' |iii.'.i( ijMii; if ihcy lived up to 
their cti;i'{U liiid ihi'iiloglcal standards. 
Diewed in the slurtling rhetoric of Mr. 
Talmnge ihe doctrine tTiat a man's elitirac- 
ter and virtue have nothing tudo with se- 
curing his salvation, seems a little niorc 
outrageous than when dressed in tamer 
rhetoric; hut it is all at heart, nevcrthc- 
IcsB, the Biime doctrine. Nor are there 
wanting other preocbcrs besides Mr. 'I'al- 
mage who put ibis dot-trino in pretty 
clear form. A sornmn baa rpcently come 
to mc. preiichcd by Rev. Mr. Haylias. a 
leading M. G, minister of Indianapolis, 
lud.. on Ibc occasion of ihu execu- 
tion of the hue wife murderer. Mer- 
rick, who. it si'tuis, was u uieuibcr 



t TrintV K. E. (t&. ftvUn') flhoKh. 
The HcrmiHi ctuitmnti tttiomtiees quiw 
worthy or Tiilnuigo. 1 uiakunttiiiElciiiKi- 

lati<in: "Tlie mnmllst aud (hu miirilurur. 



iliimnwl.' lU- muv be tniilifiil iu fvaver- 
sntiuii. but if liu iH'IWtlli not lie Elmll Ih; 
iliLitiriL'i). Hmtiist in liiiHiueaii. liut if lie 
Imlit^vi'lli ihit tju HliH,') bu damned, Miiy 
givi.' iii^iiH'v in llie poor, iind eren to thi; 
cliuri'li of flirUt (ns if I o give moni-y to 
■lie clmrcli were a. moru priusewnrlliy 
ihi[ig tliitii 111 glvo to tlie poor) but if be 
buliovcth not he sLnll tie daoiQUd. lie 
iDuy havu large umbiLiuua, luiil fniiiie 
briMd plruis; tic mny be a pbilitullitDpist, 
aoiLj^ve time and money for Ihe giiod of 
manKind. but Htill, if lie beliuve not lie 
aliall bo damned. He may live so qs lo 
demimd a tDoniuncnt: men may build il: 
but, if liebelievunuttieHball lie damiiuil," 

la It any wonder thai a preacher wbo 
teacbes siieb Hh^ckin); docirinw under 
iLe name of rt'ligioii ajiould Inivc u wife- 
murtlercr in bi« cburehl' A curn-apond- 
ent of tbe Boston tiuiei. writing from In- 
dianapolin, Bays: "Tbe proofs of Mer- 
rick's guilt were overwhelming, and the 
facts brougbl to lii^lii duriny bis trial 
Rliowed tbe. iiiurd<'r to be one uf the 
moat cold hearted and tlnuiliBh ever ciim- 
mitted. Thin rad-handed murderer pro- 
leatcd his innoccnee to the lusL He hud 
lived with tbu IwlJef Ihnl tlie blood of 
Ulirist would dense from all siu, even 
thai of murder itwif," 

By the way, it is to bu liojied tbul some 
of nlB cnngro^tlun liuve itifurmeil Mr. 
liayliss by this time tbat tlie text of scrip- 
ture wliiob lie sei'iTi.i li> roll as a sweet 



nut li> i/i. i.iiiii.i HI llu: ■iriginfti Oiiuk (if 
tlm New TesUmciil. lliit, though it is 
nut Bible it Ib cxevllenl Ibcnlogy. all Ibc 

Several dilTerent friends told me of go- 
ing lu boar U{. Tiffany, the letuling M. 
K, minister of Cttieago. preach one even- 
Ins, a couple of winlurii ngo, upuu tlie 
suMecl of the Dfily of Christ, Urging 
the Iroportame ..( ii..- .),.,triti.=.iiil Ibe su- 



preme wicki 
fritindR «ai<i, i: 
Wby, raurdei i- 
the aio of dviivii' 
Hr. Moody »uyi 
be goes; "whollicr 



- I. my 
Murder I 

l,;,''l"lH Goll."' 

I.!. nee wherever 
n is a gooil i 



n doc» nut toueh the ifiieiition 
of his salvation. He is anved \f he ii 
uluUend iH^ttd Iha Uooil, luid not otlier- 

Ur. Wiilmiw. M oue of the noon meet- 
ing in Boiitim. when Mr. Mwily wim 
there, eunimendod l« hi:! bearen the 
mjlng of tin Irish iHty. '"<Jod punnt'l 
eee my niim through Jesus' blood." 



Said Rer. Hasty ToriiT. 

nonl Englixh ruvivnliBt. t 
grvgation of [Sunday school tencb<ffs 
otHenra in New York t.'ily: "Tho f 
worst thing you can do i» to leacli 
children in your cliMses and acboola 
tlicy slioulil try to be guoil. Dc 
lliom to l-c good. Tcuebtbum 
Chrint. Thiit is tbe all importiuit tbi 
Teacbing them lo be eood will only di 
Ibeir atUintion away rrotn (but." 

A Boston evangi'lieal house bus pi 
lislicd a book edited, jippnivingly, 
Spurgcoii, coniiiining ihoHe wurdii: ' 
tlial believelh shtili be saved, lei bia 
be ever so luanyi be lliul iHiiievelli 
almll lie damned, let his sins be evei 
few." 

Even Mr. Bcecber ban »o mucb at 



ursea, preached to a. large cougreau 
nlains tbi6 horrible passive: "Till 
ir danger: Not thai we aliall be sin 



iiol Uiat we shall be intperfecl, not 
wo «]inll be vain, not Ihal we 'abiUl 
foolish, not that we shall be comj) 
our imaj^ations, but Ibnt we 
believe in ('brist. Uur xalvalian I* 
half so mucli imperiled by wickt»lnee 
by unlwlief." What a foundation^"' 
Hich teacbing as that lay tor public 
private morality! Is it any wonder i 
there arc Brooklyn scandalsT 

Or. if we Dcek aometbing quite at 
in It« doririiie.and a good dual mar« i 
Talma^'B couree etylc of putting ttil 
bere it IS iu tbe form of a recunt 1 
from tbe trumpet of Bishop [lavui: 

"Never was New EnKlund mnrn df 
knit about the croasand the aacrifloe 
to-day. Never was a bloodloas m 
nient more.powerleas. Never did Uw 
the blood tbat saves,' tiring 



-■ fte rtM 



sohliera or it 
ard. tio wben the di>' 
rcctiou of tbe iHwIv *( 
ia toBwid ovBrlKmril i- 
renegados. wbeu p<>li 
polished Channing In ' 
Wesleyau failb. and ' 
bio Bwoher rejects lii- 
words vrlienever I'lvm 



its head detlanl rniui itie burning n; 
and Ingersoil rejoices that OudtheC9, 
is lieing thus driven from tUs Mj 

bin 'I.o«r F..i" 1. 1 " iV'. 
and puBBJun.. . i 
orators » uii 

and tlie Tniii- L>.,iri,. li 

and burning wii, mil U 

but lo the proclamation mImiiI 

tbat the iiiAHin savk" 



it.oSK K 



TbiB fri.ii 
tion ut l>eiug i^ne of Ibe moel pm 



Ininlof ilioloAileraur tho HollioiltHi 

OlHirrli In tliio cuiiniry! 

Or. I mny uoinc nourcr hotiui 
Dtill. lintl (jiKilc tlm uttcrnncc <>( tli« 
pnstor of one iif tlm luiidiiit' cliutoli- 
M In tbls clly. miide an ItiD wcit- 
dion of i> pultllc IiiD«nil, pcrbitpa lliruu 
munlliH ii(;i>. Thu utterance, na taken 
down by inu fnmi iliu lips of a priwninent 
miiinlwr of Ihc iniiiiBturH own M(>cil^ly.ltTld 
tuMIHutt lu liy Miventl btilic-a nnil i^ntlo- 
initn U> wlioiti 1 bnvc Hubmlttud it. wliu 
benrd Ibo uLttriuice, U tbis: "It innkcs 
nn difference bow cultured, how nttrnc- 
live, bow virtuous n wonuin miiy bv, if 
sli» duos nut bvlidvc tbcsu dnctnnus liinl 
I prvnch {of tito Cftlvinialic tboiilogy) «hu 
■tiuids apon tlic mmu k'vul wilb llio nlitin- 
donort wuman," 

Aliibl Is it nny wondcrtbulButb niter 
aneus an tbcsc from Clirisllnn pulpjie 
shiiuld miikc iimuy of ibo \ieM luid moat 
thiiu^hlfu] pi'uijlu of tbo liind liirn Ibi'ir 
bncUs u|wiii TL-ligion and sny. If UiIb is llie 
kiuil uf icucbiiiK it )">s formun llieii wu 
HTiini iiixbiiig In do wilb it. Wc will not 
tfivi: our Niippiirl or coiinteiiancn lu iiny 
inHilttitioii wliicb leoc-lm ihiil tuilurt lo 
bvllevQ ci-'rtuin tbcolngical nolions is a 
mure wirkcd ibing than to stenl nnd liu 
■nd murder, or ttiai a puri; and nublu 
wDtnai) who onn't beliore in an eternal 
' bell is no bL-ttcr in God's aiglit Ibnn a bar- 
lot, or that lieavon npcns wide its iliH>r» 
to cumipt niiddopravud wretches wbo say. 
"Wc pltail the morite ol t'brists l>liiod," 
and cloHCH its dimrs agninxl i>uru and giiod 
men wbo slal<d Rrfcl in Ibcir own coa- 
m integrity, and niiikt n» '■"nrli pici 



But I must I 
polut. We Bdint-lin- 
that ttii-w dreadful <l 



i-fi: ]■„ 



i could not poMtlbly 



Sclolier lost, the 



an Bulwlitudiini 
1 Mr. MWKly rwii 



„J tiloodr •-. _ _. ._. . .,,.. 

"na pnj^r innde by the Secretoiy of the (.VinriT- 
cnm wu DBOi'ly aa sangiiiaarr as tbu aannnn: 



mil.. ■ I :■ : . ■. :\\ HOI ho laid aside. 
•■v' M.. ^ ,iv i.i liny, Probalily no 
otbt-r prLMilicr in lliu country upBiikB 
out Ibo nlrl tbeoloi^ witli, on thu wbolu, 
xiK-k-arandrlnginji— t sboiild.perhape.BKy 
brazen — a noiu as TalmaEP. liu' ilieirn'at 
body iif orthodoxy I". :if:;i' nil i--.t!iiTtl 

ly with hiin. Tbt r.-.-. ■■ !■■ ! ■'■■•' i ii 

sliindHnlii gcntTftUy ill.- . '•- 

□atiniiH la i<«>i(.<utiull> >' ' i' '''' 

lo^cttl ac'hixds for ill'' 1 'ii' 

blm: tbc! great body ('I ' . . . ' n 
al puhiidical preaa l^ v. :' . \ ■, . 'ilk 

of tbo daiiomiiiaiiuLi^il i \>^-- 

(Ttbodoi dfiiuminaiiuu.'. ;> u.Ui '..::\ 
bymnolo^vof thu tyinntry is wiUi blmj^ 
the ruvividixta and revivals arc with blmn 
tlie prayers of a mai>irily of tbo prayaT,! 
mnelingxiirt^ with biin; a far larger pro 
poniuii of tbc pulpits of iho land 
Uinn WD tbink are with bim: and, 
more powerful in thi'ir inliuenuo 
Iban porhapn auytbiuf; clau, the Sunilay 
scIiooIh of the land aru in the essence of 
their tyaehing tor tbo most port with J 
him. I know wbcrcof I altlrm when 11 
nay tbis. A criirllidd Ood. Jesua-woT-J 
Khip, an tilertial bidl, and salvalion by tl>e1| 
IiIocmI o( vitariouB alimwuent inatean of 
salvation by idiurnclvr— tbcae an the cen- 
tral dr»etrines preaebed witb bnuwn 
looj^uc liy Talmage. but ao tixo and no 
XvHn are Ihey ibe oanlral doclrlnes, 
preached, with silver tou^ue may bu, but 
preached and intight to (Ae rMdtvn, by 
the oribodux piilpita and oburctica and 
irsolvea Sunday scbools of this whole land. U in 
any pulpit or tJnudav Mhunl there la 
a tendency to lay aAidc thtiae doctrines 
tliat pulpitiir Sunday acbonl ia Juat in no 
fur "uiiiii>uud." "hiM^tical," unorthodox, 
Utiilanam. Suchlayingaside is eonlrwy 
to thucrecdsand docirinal MaiidnrdB, and 
niii4]in<'iinn('d iiy tbo lughcat uccleslnetiml 
auihr)riili.'8 of tbu various orthodox dt- 
nominalionu. And if it is I'vi-r winked 




1 this 



iK! winkwl 
ILiKof on I 
sb.iuld III' 



M".i(.rigiillo 

■ ■■ rixL'nity the 



inL'B iif ibe paal. 
Tbey forget tjtat 
Tbry forget . 



forget tJtat 
>y forget , 

.Mr Uajli^'-. undMr. Sl.Hidy..iD4J 
lli:iiry Wliy.and llr. Wilbrow.and Dr. J 
TilT.'iiiv. and ^]mri;ei>n.and Buueher, nnAl 
TUHhop Miiven, and the preacbcr of tbe^ 
t-'ongresatifinal Conference that met in 
Ann Arbor last full, antl tbc pas- 
tor o( lino of tbu churcbes gf Ihia 
ciiy. whom 1 bavo referred to, aB 
b'n- h'-iUti/. Tbcy forget that mnst 
of these men are i-eim-KcniatiM men. Tbcy 



i- 'f-ykhi-! II 


iMlTIl 


ni'cs. -vliid. I hnvo 




•(. fi.r till' 


■ ni.rat part 


irilhin ih" 






lU 'I'Uuy 


. Ui:,t \ih\\v. 








«ro evory 


fuw 


mouUis 


uriiiigiiiDR 






or jut 



lioi' 

•tail tryiiie Hnmu mliiiMier [or supposed 
Iiixnens of thcologital vil-ws, Ijirg tumt 
of thr'm evnr arraign or try angbod]/ fur 
prtarMiis meh arvtilfid thiiigt' a* 1 haw 

auiied. Tuny tmigti. llial wlioo Ihe 
elb'Xlhls bring & prt-nclicr bufuru ud QC' 
ck-sHsticn] Irllmnalli ia not n Mr. Hufliss, 
or » Ur, Tiffftuy (ir a BUliop Havun, or 
any other ttiucbtr o[ eiireuia urihodwJt 
(li>ctri licit, but a Ur. ThutnnB, wbos« view 
»r tbc itbmKmcni, tlioy think, dues uot 
have in it quite i-noiigli of tliu ancrlflchil 
iilcn: Hiid wlion tliu Ooiii^mgatinniilislii 
retiisu lo unlnin u inuc to llit- miulslry it is 
nut u Dr. WiLhrow, who Uuiuhus ibiit tioil 
CHnnotsec n sinner's fiuilt through the 
blgod of Cbriai, bui n Mr Merrium. who 
doiilitH the L'lernUy uf bull; itnil wbeii iliu 
PresbyiiTiime try n mnn oniu^cnunt of tUu 
ehnrnetcrof his rcUgious tcacblngs it ia 
not n Dr. Hodwi whran llx'y trv Viecnuse 
h.. i- f,w.riL-i.ri" I'i-^ C,.\v.y,„\^n. but « 

Pn.f --U,;,. I ,...■; -I ■■ ■ I il-rr.il, 

M' ! ■■ i,i„l:ifMr. 



tiKI ' 
ll»vo 



ilriricfs of orllitxioxy 
ip by ihe orthodox 
ohurchus orio-day. Tliough Mr, T»l- 
niiLse \im pruvrhcd lhe»e doairliifn so iimg 
in nil tliL-irHiii>c)(tUKpliiinncBfl— bol'lini^up 
Ihi- liur'trlnus III nil Ihcir nakuiliiosit nnd 
dcfi'iiniry— ye[ bo has uever Iwtii cen 
suri'd 111' lii<; diiircb or denumiuntinn for 
tluit. it^itliL-r for ilmt he biu b 
iiiGniiuil, mid nn nccimntof hIsBdelity In 
that liu iiM been favored aud rewitrdod 
and honurud — wlioii but fur ihut Iia muat, 
»s it Wiiuhl HM-'m, lung iigu hiivu fiitlen un- 
duT uuclcsiiuitlcnl cunsurc fur Ills scnsiil inn- 
nlieni, bis hufli>oncry Hnd bis notable du- 
ferts iif miirHl cliaracier. 

lu cl06iii^ I must say that for one 
1 utn glitd for the plain sprnk- 
ing al Mr. Talmagc on nil sub- 
Jii'lH of doctrinal theology; «a I am glad 
for Ihit plain '>iil*Hnct*oiil speaking of Hi. 
Bayllss. Mr. Mixidy, Bishriii Ilaveu and 
lliDruiii.oii the Hume doctrinal subjccis, I 
tbili'i jw II tlmil resiill of all Kil.-b plain 
creal ilval r)f j,'in»l will [■omc. 



this tbc liL'lter it will bi- liolllti 
(or our civillxntion and our NM 
gion. Mr. Talmage. morn ihtui pcrloifl 

1 Uiink wu may well bo UiHukrul, UlMfl 
fore, for bis doctrinal uttemneus. ^H 

Of course we cannot tic than tcful fu rW 
cniel exeitdioenl of nien'o Had «ape«!lMH 
womtsn's umotioins, until religion, from « 
lliing (if bcnltb and sanity iicil j'>y iiniT 
peace liocoinea under his scntiiiii>ii.ilir>tii 
trai informed into athSugof inii.\ic!iii'>ii. 
unresl and fcvur. Of courw! wf riimnn 
bu thankful for bis pulpit biiSooiii'ii <vliii.Ii 
tends to doalroy all reverDnci-, jhuI lum 
ovcry tbingbigb. lutured and imi'ii.-iit in re 



Mr. Talranga beginu 

good. Sinec inch noctrlnei exiiii, ami hultl 
so wide sway in ibe Chi'isiluu world, 
and are taught in mild laugungi; all nbimt 
IIS iu Sunday stdiools, retigbnia pa- 
perN and pulpits, it is liest that tbvy 
sboiild be slAled In plain wurtls. and tw 
held up iu ibe light, by a man IlkeTal- 
nmM, who will let people ueo jimt bnw 
ugly tbey are. It Is regarded uh h win 
legislative maxim, that ihe best way to 
gel u bad law repealed ia to eirinly en 
force it. 8o tbe liest way to g-.-i irrnlinmil 
and debasing religious diicirinc- il""* 
away with la probably to b;ivL ibrui 
tuuglit and preached out iu plain la*i 
so tliiW all may know exaclltl — ^~ 
mean. Uompi;] tbo PreilqrU 
to put a copy u( the WealiDB 



ilheliandnf ei 

g-cgiitlons. and It w 
iinfossion. Compel all tl 



the country to preaeh i 

the cruedn nud dliindards of I 

to which thuv 

me ciiiier many of tm 
makiug a begira to tbe laigcr fl 
the Lilwrnl ranks, or else lb« citun 
vising or ibrowini; awav ibeir c 
So (but. I nay. 1 lliiiilt we may « 



ll 



uitids J 



ill lu.i 



i>0,. 



od Iht 
wirli itsCalvani«maiiilits "schoni 
di^mption," has almost nothing in 
con.nion with tbo teachings of .leitus, al~- 
moHt noliiing in cnminon with the Icuch. 
jugs of the yrL^most and best mornl and 





ALPH WALDO EMERSON: 

HIS LIFE AND THOUGHT, 



Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAMD, M.A. (U.S.A.). 




HE MOST infiuential writer and thinker that America has yet pro- 
duced is undoubtedly Ralph Waldo Emerson, Olher writers 
are more popular. Longfellow is far more widely read. But 
Emerson is rend by the intellectual and thoughtful classes — by 
those who inSuence the opinions and life of the people— far more 
than is any other author of the New World, past or present. 

Eraereon's influence is great in literature. It is still greater in 
morals and religion. His moral power lies in his mora! insight 
I tliink no other writer of this century has seen with such clear- 
ness, and set forth with such graphic pen, the great mith that all 
things in the Universe rest on a moral foundation — that through 
the Univose runs a moral order. 

Emerson's religious power lies in his religious insight. His 
spiritual viaon pierces down to the deep heart of reality. Most 
joua teachers get tangled in externalities, and superficialities) and temporalities — 
, in ecclesiasticisms, parties, forms of expression of truth, creeds, symbols, 
attachment to particular prophets, fjence their teaching is local, temporal) moving 
on the surface of religion. In Eraer^on we have a teacher whose interest is in 
the unirersal, the spiritual, the eternal ; and, hence, whose word has not merely 
ruffled the surface of the religious ihinliing of his time, but penetrated that thinking 
Uke light — gone down to the roots of it, tVe rain— strangely stirred it at the very 
s of it! deepest life. 




w 



RALPH WALDO EUKRSON. 

More than almost any man's of the modem world his has been a fresh voice 

God t Yes, we need not hesitate to say it from God — speaking a living word 

of inspiration to men in our time. 

And our lime is praising hira. Of course not Uw treedist* — not the doctrinaires 
—not those interested in forms of truth more than in tiuth. No new word of God 
can come to such men now, as no word of ftesh inspiration could come to the same 
class of men in Jesus' day. But the lowly listeners, the lovers of truth, the believers 
in a Living God whose inspiration Isan eve^flowing fountain for every age to drink — 
such are hearing the deep and quiet, but the thrilling and the life-giving word of 
Emerson. Such recognise in him a prophet of the highest, speaking with authority— 
the eternal authority of truth, and insight, and love. 

It is becau-se I believe Emerson to be such an intellectual leader and quick-* 
ener of his time, but especially such a moral force, such a seei, such a prophet of 
the soul, such a positive and creative spiritual- influence, and, therefore, such a har- 
binger of the new and brighter day which must sooner or later come to religion, that 
'1 invite attention to his life and his thought. 

That we may understand the man and his message, let us first glance at hit 

ind character ; then at his literary work ; and then consider with most fulness t 
quality and significance of his moral and relipous teaching. 

Emerson was born in 1803, and died in i88a. The best blood of New England 
ran in his veins. He was educated in the Boston Schools and at Harvard Collego. 
Then he studied divinity for a time with Dr. Channing, and settled as pastor of the 
Second Church (Unitarian) in Boston. In this position he remained only four yeus j 

by the end of that time having become convinced that his life-work was not to be tl 

of a settled minister of a single church, but rather thai of a writer and public lecture! 
He wished still to devote his life to moral and religious teaching, but he believed 1 
luld do so best through his pen and on the public lecture-platform. 

Accordingly, he went out to the little village of Concord, a quiet place, 1 
miles or so from Boston, in the midst of sweet New England country scenery, 
there made for himself a home, which he occupied for the rest of Hi life. For 1 
years he continued to preach much, in the various towns and villages in the vidnJ^ 
his home, but he never accepted a stated charge ; and more and more his writiDg am 
lecturing came to absorb his time and strength. 

The reason he chose Concord as a place of residence seems to have been piid 
that this had been the home of some of his ancestors, and partly that it was a 1 
and quiet spot, near enough to the metropolis to afford him easy access to fte city' 
activities and privileges, and yet far enough away to give him the retirement ant 
peace of the country. 

Writing of his settlement here, he says : " I am by nature a poet, and, therer<m 
must live in the country." And how truly nature vras his companion through all I 
well-nigh forty-five years of his residence amidst her fields and woods, her brooks s 
flowen and quiet paths, every reader of his books well knows. 

Nature is- to every human soul what that soul makes her to be. To the soul ti 
can perceive it; she is an inftnite wonder, a teacher whose lessons arc new en 
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tnd fresh every evening, a ne\-er-failing fountain of Joy and inspration. „„ 
WBJ »I1 this to Emerson, else he could never have given to the world such a walth of 
poetry and wsdom drawn from nature's hearL 

Hif love of nature was alwap very ardent, Some said it ate up his love of men. 
But such cannot know Emerson well. His friendsUps were always warm and hearty ; 
■^ btereat in his neighbour*, even the poorest, was striking and beautiful He used 
|«ten to chat with the farmers at their work ; he had personal acquaintance 
k *Bdfriendshipwiihthe humblest day-labourers; he loved and was loved by the school 
children ;. he was a general favourite in the village. Everything that pertained to 
the welfare of the community he was interested in. Nor did his love of men stop 
with lus personal friends, and neighbours, and the town where he resided. It reached 
out &r — to all humanity, and especially to all who suffered or were wronged. Few 
genuine reforms of the fifty years precetMng his death, Irom the anti-slavery cause 
to the movement to enlarge the sphere of woman, failed of his support Never a 
politician, but always a patriot, he kept through all his years a warm and unflag- 
gif^ interest in the welfare of hi* native state and his native land. Few men of 
lus generation spoke wiser, more sincere, or more weighty words upon any of the 
great subjects that most deeply concerned the moral, leligious social, polidcal.or evm 
industrial life of his country and age. 

To few spots in America, or in any other land, came so many noble spirits as 
to that simple Concord home. The widest and best men and women of .America 
were Emerson's friends, and loved to ^it down at his fire-side. Distinguished visitors 
from the old world eageriy sought him in his retreat Few homes were so 
charming. But it was simplicity itself, as the man was all simplicity. Indeed, its 
simplicity and genuineness were its charm. Pretensions could not live within its 
walls. Truth and sincerity, sympathy and love, were the guardian spirits that 
habitually dwelt there. No wonder, therefore, that men and women, alike the 
humble and the great, loved to enter. 

It is hard to say whether Emerson is greatest as a poet or as a prose writer. 

!d, it is not always quite easy to tell just which of his writings are poetry and 

ich are prose. In his verse, not unfrequently, lus rhymes are faulty and his metres 

But whether he writes in verse or prose, his thought is always that of the poet 

is pictured thought. It is thought transformed by a powerful imagination into 

of life. 

n England and on the Continent of Europe, Emerson seems generally to be 
;cd as the greatest of America's prose writers, and as occupying a place at least 
mg the greatest of het poets. This is the general verdict also in his own land, 
poetry ranges from the simplest— as simple as anything in Longfellow or 
Bums — to the most profound — as profound as anything in Wordsworth, or Goethe, or 
Browning 

Turning to Emerson's prose writings, it may be noted that his Phi Beta Kappa 
Oration on "The American Scholar" has often been pointed to, and, perhaps, with 
good reason, as marking an era in American letters. Its effect at the time of its 
delhery was certainly great It is hard to point to any other single utterance the 





I him 



I seeminf 



ifluence of which hn^ been so stimulating, to awakening, so creative. I should 
mgly advise any one who has not read Emerson, but who proposes to do », 
b^in with this production. 

Emenon has been called the American Carlyle, the American Coleridge, the 
American Wordsworth, the American Bacon, the American Goethe, the American 
Plato, according as men hav-e looked at different aspects of his thought and literaiy 
work. He may well remind one of many men, yet is he as thoroughly himself, a. 
Unique and individual, both in his thought and in the expression of his thought, as any 
modern writer. If originality may be said to belong to any author of our dmei 
Emerson is original. 

Emerson, like most other great tlunkers, drew attention to himself only slowly, 
wd was long in reaching any great degree of what we may call popularity. To one 
who wtoteinviting him to the distant Western city of Cincinnati to deliver a lecture, ho 
replied ; " Why, my dear sir, you have not a hall in Cincinnati small enough to hold 
my audience I" His first book, "Nature," was twelve years in reaching — a sale of five 
hundred copiesl To-day the works of few writers, outside the realm offiction,havfl 
so large or so steadily increasing a sale, and not only in America, but in England, and 
wherever the English language is spoken. Nor is even this all. They have beco 
translated into nearly all the more important European tongues, and they are quietly, 
creeping into the languages of Asia, and wherever they go they are attracdng the 
attention of the wise and the thoughtful. Of no American writer is it so true, that he 
comes to his own," and " his own sheep hear his voice." But the minds that receive 
him are the best minds. He teaches the teachers; he preaches to the preachers 
(■writes poetry for the poets ; he thinks for the thinkers : and this in every land 
works are read. 

Is it possible, in a few words, to paint the leading characteristics, of his writings? 
As already intimated, he is above all else a seer. His conception of truth is the 
poetical conception. Hence, his expression is enunciation, not argument. He caret 
little for logic. His effort is not to prove, but to show. It follows that his writings 
are never controversial. They are remarkable for their affirmations. True, he cad 
deny if there is need for it. His books contain many a vigorous negation. Bui it 
diing he loves is to affirm — to affirm without reference to any one else's opinion. H 
never answers his critics or reviewers. 

There is a mystic vein in Emerson. In his earlier years men called him 
tianscendentalist. He changed perceptibly in his later life, leaving much of his 
transcendentalism behind. Yet he always retained a trace of the mystic. 
Perhaps, without this he could not have been a poet. But all was admirably 
balanced and held in poise by a large element of keen, clear, practical wisdom 
that runs through his writings. If he has wings and soars, he also has feet and 
stands firm upon the solid earth. If he is a mystic, or a iransccndentalist, he is at tba 
tame lime a practical "Yankee," with a large development of that saving clement 
which men call common sense. If he loves poetical insights, so, too, he deaily 
loves facts. One has said of him — " He hugs hJs fact" One of the causes of 
seeming illogicalness h his abundance of detail. He fairiy levels in allusi 
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side-glanccs, illustrations drawn liom -eirerf imaginable source, remote or ntar, 
erudite, bomelyi beautiful, quaint, always telling) always flashing unexpected light 
upon the subject in hand. 

In all his thinking and writing £me»on U independent, out-^spolcen, the 
bia^-tst of the brave, — yet with no bluster. With all his boldness, he is sincere and 
modest, lender and reverent. He has in him at once the soul of a warrior and the 
soul of a woman. 

Both his prose and his poetry are wonderfully full of sententious lines, short, 
apt, pregnant sentences, wMch fasten in men's minds and are rapidly becoming current 
coin of quotation. No other American writer, perhaps, no other writer in the Enf[lish 
language, with the single exception of Shakespeare, is quoted so much. If Emerson's 
tnind is less many-aided than Shake speare'^, his spiritual insight, his gra^p on great 
moral principles, and his power to condense his thought so a.i to pack a volume into a 
doieo striking words, is beyond that of Shakespeare — I believe it is beyond (hat of any 
otbei writer, liWng or dead. To make quotations from his writings itIustratiDg this, is 
a very easy task. One has scarcely more to do than to open any one of his volumes, 
prose or verse, at any random page, and read. Here is a little handful of pearls and 
diamonds, such as lie scattered all through his rich pages. Igivcthem merely as 
specimens, choosing such as are most familiar and mainly from his poems : — 

"If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being," 

*'The conscious stone to beauty grew." 

"He that feeds men servethfew ; 
He serves all who dares be true." 



"To the poet, to the philosopher,! 
litable, all days holy, all men divine." 



I the saint, all things are sacred, all events 



" So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, 'Thou must,' 
The youth replies, 'I can." " 



•• The highest compact we ci 
reen us two for evermore.' " 



makfi with our fellow 



is, 'Let thete be truth 



"Go, put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue-" 

" For he that worketh high and wise, 
Not pauses in his plan, 

Will take the stars out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of maD-" 
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'' Men of character are the conscience of Jhe society to which they belong." 

" What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent." 

Where shall we stop ? As well ask where to stop when we begin counting the stars 
of the night-sky, or gathering flowers from the endless meadows of May I 

I now come to Emerson in his supreme capacity, namely, that of a teacher of 
ethits and religion. No man of our age is more essentially an ethical teacher-none 
more truly a teacher of religion. 

But, in order that this may appear, we must understand what is meant by 
religion and ethics. Emerson teaches no system of ethics : he teaches no formulated 
theology. His ethics is the ethics of the Golden Rule; of the normal, happy, right 
life ; of natural, needful, and, therefore, beneficent retributions, here and hereafter. 
It is the ethics of the soul, of the conscience, of moral intuition. 

In the same way his religion is a thing of life and not of forms or creeds. If he 
can enunciate a moral principle, or a religious truth, so as to make men feel its 
power, so as to cause it to commend itself to men's minds, and consciences, and 
spiritual nature, then he counts his task well done. But if persons do not 
instinctively recognise a religious utterance the moment it comes to them, he holds 
that all arguing about it, or trying to prove its validity, is time thrown away. Hence, 
his search, not for arguments, but for deeper and more penetrating and fresher 
thoughts, and imagery, and new and living forms of expression. 

Emerson's religion is Natural religion. 

"Out of the heart of Nature rolled. 
The burdens of the Bible old," 

he sings. True religion is not un-nature, or anti-nature, or even super-nature, but 
Nature — just the deepest, holiest, divinest outcome of Nature. It is natural, not un- 
natural, for man to hope ; it is natural for him to love; it is natural for him to worship; 
it is natural to believe in a power, a wisdom, a justice, and a goodness, above him and 
at the heart of all things, and to desire to be in harmony with the same. The reason 
why any intelligent and thoughtful man finds it hard to believe in religion is because 
it is presented to him in distorted or inadequate forms. " There shall, some time, 
be made a statement of religion, " he declares, "which will render all scepticism 
absurd." The religious instinct is as natural as anything else in man, and what i^ 
wanted is not to change man's nature, or to destroy it, but to guide, and train, and 
perfect it. Just in so far as the great religions of mankind conform to Natural religion 
they are true and eternal Just in so far as they depart from Natural religion and are 
based upon the artificialities of ipse dixits, or external authorities, or miracles, of 
supposed special revelations, they are transient. Jesus was a religious teacher for all 
time, because he taught Natural religion. 

From all this it follows that Emerson's religion is Universal religion. He cannot 
believe in a partial God — one who can choose out a single nation of the earth for 
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Im tavoor and hia salvation, and leave all the re<i in tlarknea and death. He 
OMWot believe t«velation to be confined to one book. Rather is it too large a thing 
erU books that ever have been or ever will be written. 
r tnspimiion It not confined to ihirty ancieot Hebrewi, more or Icia. It U the 
j breath of life of atl souls on the earth. As Ctiriitians we love our own Bible. 
Let us sacredly cheiiih all its noble taiching*, all its holy associations. But other 
peoples of the world have their Bibles too. And if we say that God speaks through 
our Bible, let us not be bigoti and deny ths like claim mid^' by other races, that 
God s|ieaks also through the Bibles which he has given them. Let us not think 
that Christian saints and Jewish saints exhau-it all the s.iinthood of the world. If 
we put the shoes from off our feet in the presence of Moses and Jesus, let us uncover 
onr heads in the presence of Confucius and Euddhi, and many another great 
teacher, remembering that God hath not left Himielf without witness in a/iy land or 
iinong any people. 

Emerjion was a profound believer in science. He followed its wonderful dis- 
toi-erics with deepest interesL He saw in it a new, and marvellous, and vasaty- 
rided, and ever-growing revelation of God. But, of course, he saw it all with the 
eyes of the seer, the thinker, the poet, and he interpreted its teachings and deductions 
in the light of his own idealism. He would have science a living not a dead thing. 
He would h.nve it vi\'ified and glorified by creative insight, by imagination, by poetry, 
by religion. While he honoured scientists above most men, yet for those scientists who 
b^n with matter and end wiib matter, who investigate matter and contend that that is 
all there is, be had little respect To scientLst* he said— "Bring on your facts : the 
more the better. I bow reverently before every one. But I beg of you, gentlemen, 
do not study one-half of the universe alone, and that the lower and poorer half. Bring 
mc facts and deductions about souls as well as about bodies, about spirit as well 
as matter. Is not a man more imponanl than a fosal, and the mighty mind of man 
that can weigh and measure the stars than a bug?" 

To Emerson nature, life, sciente, law, everything is ethical. "Heaven kindly 
gave our blood a moral flow." " Things are saturated, " he writes, " with the moral 
law. There is no escape from it. Violets and grass preach it ; every change, every 
couise in nature; is nothing but a di=guised missionary:" 

Because natun,- culminates in the ethical, therefore it culminates in map. Emer- 
■wn'a sense of the dignity of humanity is scarcely less than that of Chanuing. To 
Emerson man is not something apart from nature, but the best expression of nature's 
deep meaning — the crowning product of nature's divine life. Ever nature struggles 
upward — the lower toward the higher, the higher toward the highest ; and in man the 
highest Is reached. In one of his poems Emerson represents nature as saying — 
" I travel in piin for Wm [man]. 

Let waf and trade, and creeds and song, 

Blend, ripen race on race, 

The sunburnt world a man shall breed 

Of all the zones and countless days." 
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No writer holds higher ideas of what it is to be a man than Emersoa No ond 
[poses more unflinchingljf than he, the counterfeits vfhieh pass current for nwnl 
)od. Robert Bums' lines — 

" Gie foos their gowd 

And a' that. 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

The man's the gowd 
For a' that " 
} quite matched by Emerson's couplet — 

"A ruddy drop of manly blood 
The surging seas outweigh." 

According to Emerson, there can be no firal disaster to man. " Man is born to i 

iceless heritage that no three-score-and-ten years of failure here may rob him of 

There may be abenation, as of a star, but the soul will come again into its conataq) 

orbit. " 

Ever is Emerson on the alert against that besetting sin of all the ages — the siD^Dl 
lof religion in mere theological beliefs and outward observances. " Anything," he si 
■"but losing hold of the moral intuitions, as betrayed in the clinging to the fofm o: 
devotion, or a theological dogma ; as if it were the liturgy or the; chapel that was sacred 
and not justice and humility, and the loving heart and serving hand." Ever doci I 
plead for reality in religion— life, not semblance of life. Just as a thousand echoes o 
« voice do not make a voice, and just as ten thousand shadows of an object do do 
Kauke an object, so all the paraphernalia of religion in the world have no power in giv( 
I41B a particle of real religion. He is a remorseless slabber of theological conceit and 
ecclesiastical pretence. How he impales upon dagger-pointed worrls all vicarioit 
redemptions, and schemes of make-believe salvadons, whereby men who have no 
desert are by sham-shows of pretended justice gotten into heaven, while men of real 
desert are sent to hell on theological technicalities unworthy of a police court I , 
part of what currently passes to-day for Chiistianitj' he will have nothing to do w 
He believes it to be falsehood, superstition, a dark veil to shut out light, a chain to bint 
minds which were made for freedom. He does not believe this to be the Christiiniq; 
of Christ. In the teachings of the great Prophet of Nazareth he sees 1 
and spiritual Ituih at its purest and best — something, therefore, of priceless valuq 
Eomething which gave a great moral and religious uplift to the world. The religion 
Jesus he gladly accepts ; the theology of Christianity he, for the most part, rejects. 

Emerson has no sympathy with the cry so popular in many quarters that we llw 
in an infidel age. He believes that there was never before so much faith, and n 
10 much faithfulness, in the world, as now. Faith in truth, faith in justice, faitb b 
teality, are faith in God. Real faith dares to question. That is only blind crednlit 
'hich accepts without inquir)-. Tennyson's couplet — 

"There lives more faith to honest doubt, 
Believe m", than in half the creeds," 
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Cwetl be EracTHon's, so truly don tt express his thought. For a man in a 

^-ridden, priest-ridden time to be denounced as sceptical signilies nothing. As 

Emerton more than once points out, in al! nations and ages prophets and teachers of 
religion in advance of their dine have been cast out as sceptics, blasphemers, athdsts. 
This is because the ignorant and the superstitioua so easily tnistate theological 
dogmas and ecclesiastical forms for religion — the shadow for the substance. 
Emerson sees in much of the so-ca!led infidelity of society to-day an honest, earnest, 
and essentially devout effort to find reality — to pierce down through the conventional 
in search for the eternally true. 

Emerson has done much to malce athdsm impossible by helping our age to a 
more reasonable and satisfactory view of God. To minds influenced by science the 
idea of an absentee God, a " magnified and non-natural man," sitting on his throne 
in a far away heaven, creating the world in six days by hii arbilrarj- fiat, and ruling it 
aa an earthly monarch might rule an empire from a distant capital, is no longer 
credibie. Emerson haa seen its incredibility, and has done an invaluable service to his 
age by presenting to men a conception of God incomparably more rational and 
infinitely more spiritual, which at once harmoniues with science and enriches religion. 
To Emerson thu throne ofGodis not in seme local far-off world, but here, eiory- 
where, in every flower that blooms, in every ray of light that streams through space, 
especially in every thought and aspiration and heari-lhrob of man. As St. Paul says, 
"In Him we live, and move, and have our being." He is the Power and Center of all 
the on goings of the universe, the Intell^ence that guides all, the Justice that works 
out its great ends in human history, the Eternal Love that blossoms forth in all our 
I affection, 

" Ever fresh the broad creation — 

A divine improvisatidh. 

From the heart of God proceeds, 

A single will, a million deeds. 

Once slept the world, an egg of stone, 

And pulse and sound and light was none; 

And God said, throb, and there was motion. 

And the vast mass became vast ocean. 

Onward and on, the Eternal Pan, 

Who layeth the world's incessant plan, 

Halteth never in one shape, 

But forever doth escape. 

Like wave or flame, into new forms 

Of gem and air, of plants and worms. 

The world is the ring of His spells, 

The play of His miracles. 

This vault, which glows immense with light, 

Is the inn where He lodges for a ni^L 

He is the aris of the star; 

He Is the sparkle of the spar ; 
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He fa the liean of every creature, 
He 13 tfce raeaning of each feature. 
And His mind is the sky, 
Than all it holds more deep, more high." 
All this is only another way of saying that God is the soul and life of atl tltfngs. 
His presence binds the worlds together. The universe is one, because He is On* 
Nature is the flowing robe in which He clothes himself. Stars shioe with His light 
Roses are beautiful with His beauty. Our dear ones love us witli a love which they 
did not create, but which must have come from a Divine Source higher than them* 
(elves. Thus is God not far removed from us, but central in our livei, the Fountain 
of out day, the Light of all our seeing — nearer to us, if possible, than we arc to our- 
Mlves. Such a thought of God as this, an inietligent age can no more reject dian 
it can reject gravitation, or its own rationality. 

What is Emerson's view of miracles? The question is really answered by 
what has been said of his conception of God. With God central in all the on-gmngs 
of nature, where is there room for miracle ? If the sun moves through the heaven* 
by the power of God, what need is therefor that luminary to " stand still" in 
order to prove his presence ! That would rather prove his absence. In the caso- 
absentee God, ruling the world by arbitrary fiat, there might be room for 
miracles, but not in the case of a God present everywhere, and ruling by law. 
To Emerson miracles are infinitely petty things he is indifferent to them ; may ba 
be despiie? them, because they belittle God and religion. Shall the Infinite Power, wh 
'fireated all the fig trees in the world, curse one of the number to prove that he i 
'God ? Men adduce miracles as proofs of religion. But where is the proof of thq 
miracles ? It is a thousand times easier to prove the validity of religion than ( 
these tales of the miraculous that coiiie to us out of the dim past. Religion is somi 
thing which stands firm on its own basis of human nature and'needs no artificial 
support. When you undertake to prop it up by miracles, you do the same kind c 
thing as when you attempt to make the earth firm by placing an imaginary elephai^ 
beneath it. Vour elephant does not help matters. The earth rests more secure in 
the mighty unseen hand of that Power which science calls Gravitation, but whk( 
religion calls by the greater name of God, than it could rest upon ten thousx 
elephants. 

To Emerson miracles furnish no credentials to religious teachers. "If you i 
childfah," he says, " and exhibit your saint as a worker of wonders, a thaumstu 
I am repelled. That claim tates hU teaching out of nature, and permits t>fScid 
and arbitrary senses to be grafted on the tcathing-s. It is to the praise of out t 
Testament that its teachings go to the honour and benefit of humanity ; that no be 
,Ies,son has been taught or incarnated. Let it stand, beautiful and wholesome « 
'hatever i^ most like it in tlie teachings and practice of men ; but do not attei 

elevate it out of humanity by saying ' this is not a man' — for, then you confound I 
''ah the fables of every popular religion ; .md my distrust of the story makes me d 
doctrine as softn as it differs from my own belief. Whoever thinks a story gains t^ 
ious, by adding something out of nature, robs it more than he adds. It v. 
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an example, a nti>ddi no longer a heart-sciiting hero, but an exhibinoo, ft. 
;r, an anomaly, removed out of the range of inHuence with thoughtful men." 
EmcrsoD would not throw away the institulions of religion, as some religious 
radicals do. He would not even he indifferent to such insii[utiona. He saw clearly 
their limiutlons and defects. But he also saw clearly their necessity and ralue. 
What he would do, ihetefore, was to improve them ; he would remove their litnita- 
tions ; he would make them broader, more human, more practical ; he would adapt 
diem to changing times and to the growing needs of men. " We are all sensible of 
flie feeling," he writes, "that the Churches [as they at present exist] are outgrown; 
that the creeds are outgrown ; that the [echnical theology no longer suits us. " • * 

I The Church is not large enough for man ; it cannot inspire the enthusiasm which 
is the parent of everything good in history, which makes the romance of history, 
For that enthusiasm you must have something greater than yourielves, not less." 
" There will be a new Church, founded on moral science, at first cold and naked, a 
babe in a manger again, * • * the Church of men to come, without thawm 
or sackbut, oi psaltery ; but it will have heaven and earth for its beams and 

^x^is; science for symbol and illustration ; and it will fast enough gather beauty, 

^■^Uc, picture, poetry." 

^^P In the Christian Sunday, Emerson recc^ised a priceless blessing. He had no 

^^^mpathy with the Puritan idea of the day, which would banish all light and beauty 
and joy &ora it, and devote it to the solemnities of an artificial and cruel religion, 
Hia conception of it was rather that of Jesus. " The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath." He would make it not only pre-eminently the worship-day of 
the week, but also pre-eminently the light day, the love day, the joy day. He would 
open wide the doors of all churches and religious insdtudons on that day, but he 
would also open wide the doors and gatesof museums, libraries, concert halls, galleries 
of art, public parks and gardens, where nature, and art, and beauty, and literature, 
and music may minister to the higher wants of man. Such a Sunday he saw would 
have simply an infinite value, and to all classes, rich and poor. " Sunday is the core 
of our cinliiation," he declares, " dedicated to thought and reverence. It invites to 
the noblest solitude and to the noblest society." 

Indeed, all that was true and good in Church, in Sunday, in worship, in all the 
institutions of religion, Emerson would conserve. Severely as charges of religious 
vandalism have been urged against him, he was infinitely removed from anyttung of 
the kind. He would destroy only that connected with religion, which is ou^rown, 
superstitious, degrading to the character of God, or injurious to men. While he would 
cast out the dross, the gold he would guard with a miser's care. 

Some have said that Emerson would minimize, and limit, and impoverish religion. 
On (he contrarj", his effort ever was to magnify it, enrich it, make it great. His plea 
was for mote religion, not for less; for a deeper religion, not for a shallower; for a 
Religion not confined to ^nday, and the Church, and acts calling themselves relipous, 
i»«t a reli^on including and pervading all lite- If he would have men pray and read 
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the Bible in the reli^ous spirit, he would also have them plow, and buJld rail4 
and calculate eclipses, and sng lullaby k to babes, and tnake laws for nations, and t) 
■nd sell, in the religious spirit — that is, in the spirit of gentleness and Juslict^l 
fidelity, truth and love. 

Oh, how the world needs such a religion as this t How such a religion « 
transform human society, and build on the earth a heaven more beautiful H 
seer or prophet ever saw in ecstatic virion I Such a religion Emerson preichi 
by tongue and pen, all his days. Best of all, such a religion be Used. 

Emerson's life was a long one Seventy-nine summers smiled on him, si 
nine winters frowned ! But it was one long sunmer of light, and love, and peace i 
his heart The years could make his body old, but not his soul. He always livi 
»mpty and naturally ; he did nol hasten ; he took time as he went along, to Ihinl 
to feel, to love, to worship, to watch all the silent processes of nature and learn b 
infinite patience and her joy. Friends were dear; his home was full of love a 
nincerity : his heart was always open to children ; he stood forever facing I 



I!? i,",Jcne^ the intellectual horizon of his time, but especially he helped R 
to a firmer hold upon moral principles, and a deeper insight into spiiitual 1 
He wrought for toleration, for charity, for humati brotherhood, for philanthropies a 
reforms of many kinds, for a religion of love, for all genuine and sincere heart pia 
Reason in religion never had a braver champion. The Christianity of the C 
Rule and the Beadtudes never, since its author fell asleep, has found a i 
teacher, whether by word or by life. His character was spotless'; bb personality « 
powerful; hi^ writings are classics in the English tongue ; his influence as an apu 
of "sweetnesi and light " is exceeded by thit of no man of his century. The D 
cosmopolitan son of the New World, his thought and work were not for Amei 
alone, but for all land^ and, I believe, for all times. 



" Every exaggeration of person and te:it is a violalion of the soul's right, ud 
iocUncs ihc manly reader to lay down the New Testament, to take up the Pagan pbiltk 
■opheis. It is aoi IhAt the Upanisliads or the Mitxims o( Antooinus are bettur, but llM 
thcj do not invade his freedom ; because they are only suggestions, whilst the o 
adds the inadmissibie claim of positive authority— of an external comroat 
command cannot be. This charm in the Pagan morahsts, of suggestion, the charm jj| 
poetry, of mere truth (easily diseogaged from their historical accidents which nobs 
wishes to force upon us), the New Testament loses hy its connection with a 
Mankind cannot long suffer ihis loss, and the office of this age is to put nil these writi| 
on the eternal footing of equality of origin in the instincts of the human mind, 
ccdain that e»ch inspired master will gain instantly by "the separation from I 
—C^arOf/tr. 
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lell you the wine is much more different tlian the walet 
And after a thorough trial of drinking wine instead of i 
he smashed his botiles in disgust, and tlien was able to keep 
well, as he had not been before. And the whole party found 
oul, to their sorrow, that, whatever risk there might be ia 
drinking the water, there was very much more risk in 
ing the best wines or liquors that they could procure. 

This, then, is what I learned from my experience : 
observation in the Orient: that in most places to which a 
traveller is likely to go he can drink the water with perfect 
security ; that in doubtful places his best recourse will be to 
tea, coffee, or boiled water in some form ; or, if the doubt is 
serious, then he had better rely upon bottled waters obtained 
at the apothecaries' or government supply stores ; but that 
the most unsafe thing he can drink in any land will be v 
or any kind of intoxicating lic|uor. 

Does any one ask me why there is so widespread misul 
derstanding regarding this matter, and why so many travellers 
in those lands discard water, and use wine, beer, and other 
intoxicants i The re.isons ace not hard to discover. They 
are, first, ignorance; second, the natural wiliingness with 
which men who are fond of alcuhoUc drinks accept theories, 
without taking trouble to verify them, which justify the in- 
dulgence of their appetites ; and, third, the ceaseless activity 
of the wine and liquor venders, who industriously circulate 
reports of the non-safety of the water to help their own traffic, 
and the hole I- keepers, who all have long wine lists, and i 
upon their wine sales for their largest profits. 

I became particularly convinced of the evil of liqiij 
drinking in India. The foe to the European in India, bd 
which he is far more likely to go down than before ;j 
climate or any other enemy, is strong drink. This v 
me by physicians and long-lime Indian residents in aJ 
The English in India used to believe that they m 
alcoholic stimulants in order to endure the ct'inal 
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strong was this sentiment at one time that the military 
authorities prohibited the formation of temperance societies 
among the English soldiers. But all this is now changed. 
Long trial has shown that those English soldiers and officers 
who make no use of liquor are much less in hospital, endure 
fatigues and exposures much better, and are in every way 
less liable to disease than those who drink even very moder- 
ately, besides recovering from disease and wounds with more 
rapidity and certainty. Now, therefore, the military author- 
ities encourage the formation of temperance societies ; and 
there are to-day in India no fewer than twenty thousand 
English soldiers who are total abstainers. 

An English medical officer of prominence connected with 
the array, whose acquaintance I formed in Bombay, who for 
thirty years had had the medical supervision of large dis- 
tricts in different parts of India, was particularly emphatic 
on this subject. Though he himself drank, because he had 
formed the habit in early life, and could not break himself of 
it, he nevertheless did not hesitate to say in the strongest 
terms that his long and wide experience all pointed one way, 
— it all went to show that Englishmen or other Europeans 
coming to India for a long stay or a short, for residence or for 
travel, were by far the safest to make no use of intoxicating 
drinks of any kind. 

When once we get the evidence bearing on the subject, 
the truth seems to be that there is no land to which the 
ordinary traveller ever goes in which it is not easy to obtain 
water that is safer than wine or any liquor. The one thing 
to be avoided by the traveller, especially in Oriental and 
tropical lands, is intoxicants. 
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Need a Traveller drink Wine? 



There is a widespread impression that it is not safe to 
travel in Europe, and especially in Oriental lands, without 
discarding mainly or wholly the use of water for drinking 
purposes, and substituting in its place wine, beer, or some 
form of liquor. Is this impression well founded ? The 
question is one of much importance to the travelling public. 

Having recently returned from a year of somewhat ex- 
tended travel, in which I have dene some experimenting 
and a good deal of obsening, with a view to finding out the 
truth in this matter, it may not be without service to some if 
I state briefly the results of my experience and obsen-ation. 

My journeyings took me through Great Britain, Holland, 
France, Germany. Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Palestine, and 
parts of S}Tia, £g}'pt, and India. In most of these lands, 
especially the ones last named, I travelled extensively, devot- 
ing to Palestine, Egypt, and India nearly six months. 

That the use of liquor docs not help one to endure changes 
or extremes of climate, I already Icnew. 

Greely, Nansen, and others have assured us that no one 
stands the cold of the polar regions so well as the total ab- 
stainer. Stanley, Livingstone, and other African explorers 
have informed us that men who make no use of intoxicants 
best endure the extreme heat of the tropics. We have over- 
whelming testimony to the effect that the habitual use of 
liquor, even in moderate quantities, robs the user of power to 
endure heat, cold, exposure, or changes of temperature and 
of atmospheric conditions. 

But regarding another matter I was not sure. The traveller 
must drink. What shall he drink? 
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no occasion to avoid the water of Germany, France, or 
Switzerland. 

Going to Italy, I had more fear. But it was soon in a 
measure allayed. I found that every Italian city of impor- 
tance had its water supply carefully guarded, and usually 
brought from some far-away, clear, bright lake, or mountain- 
born stream. Why, then, should I have apprehensions as to 
its safety? 

In Greece the situation is essentially the same as in Italy. 
In Athens and the larger towns there seems to be no good 
ground for avoiding the water. 

When I reached Egypt I found reasons for much increased 
caution, partly because there was some cholera in the land. 
Yet in most of the places to which the traveller is likely to go, 
even in Egypt, the water is good. The Nile, from which 
Eg}'pt gets its water for all purposes, is one of the purest and 
most wholesome sources of water supply in the world. What 
danger there is comes from local pollution. Water taken 
from close to the shore of the Nile as it flows past a village 
or city may not be pure. And, of course, water taken from 
any of the canals is to be distrusted. So that one should be 
on his guard. On the long trip up the Nile by boat, however, 
one may feel absolutely at ease. During the two weeks that 
I was on the river, drawing our water supply as we did 
directly from the great stream, and generally far out from the 
shore, I felt confident that there was no danger, even in a 
cholera season. We were drinking water which was probably 
as pure as any to be found at home. 

It was in Palestine that I found most difficulty, though 
even here the difficulty was less than I had been led to ex- 
pect. There was need of constant care, but with care we 
were able to obtain good water in abundance nearly every- 
where. 

I had much apprehension regarding the water of India. 
But here, too, I found things far better than I expected. 




What was the result upon our health? Were we ill? 
Did we tinci ourselves with digestion impaired, from time to 
time, by bad water or by changes of water? Did we endure 
our journeys less well, or were we sick oftener than our 
fellow-travellers who discarded water and used alcoholic 
drinks ? or who, when they did use water, mixed more or less 
of liquor with it to make it "safe," as they said? The 
answer is very easy to give. We went through all our travels 
without a day's serious illness on the part of any of us. I 
went through mine, iocluding my three months in India, 
without the loss of a meal or any disturbance of digestion 
requiring even the slightest medicine. On the other hand, 
our travelling companions who made free use of liquors were 
almost constantly complaining, and in a number of cases 
were seriously ill. 

During our trip on horseback through Palestine, where the 
strain was most severe, and our water supply the poorest, the 
three or four total abstainers in our party of nineteen got 
along far better than the others. Of those who took a little 
wine or whiskey or brandy each day or each meal to "keep 
them well " or to " make the water safe," nearly every one 
was attacked with a persistent, and in a number of cases a 
severe, bowel trouble. Of the jibstainers, only one was 
troubled at all, and that one only very slightly. 

Another Palestine party of which I learned had a similar 
experience to our own, only still more marked. Before 
starting on the "long route," from Jerusalem to Damascus, 
about three-quarters of the party allowed themselves to be 
persuaded to lay in a stock of wine for the journey. The 
rest determined to stick to their total abstinence principles. 
What was the result ? The abstainers went through without 
difficulty, while every one of the wine-drinkers was sick on 
the way, and two or three of them broke down entirely and 
had to go back to Jerusalem. One of the party said : " They 
talk about the water being different in different places. I 
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4 Christian SHuioni in India. 

Gei-niaiiy. To convert auoli a people to Christianity fleeins an 
undertaking worthy of the beat powers of the moat enterprising 
Christian nations, 

A little reflection will suggest that planting missions among 
sii(.'h a people is a very different thing from planting them among 
an inferior and only half-civilized race. When we carry our 
Christian religion to the South Sea Islanders, or to the tribes of 
Central Atriea, we know it is only a question of time when they 
will accept what we offer them, because savagery and barbarism 
roust always succumb to civiliaation. But io the case of India 
one form of civilization is carrying its religion to another, a very 
different matter. 

The situation recalls the conditions of the drst centuries of 
Christian history when the young and daring faith of the Nasa- 
rene prophet presented itself before the two highest civilizations 
of the ancient Western World, the Greek and the Human, and 
asked acceptance. Such was its vitality and spiritual {rawer then 
that it conquered both those civilizations. Has it eqtial spiritual 
power tonlay? Can nineteenth century Christianity accomplish 
with the Hindu Aryan what first and second century Christianity 
achieved with the Greek and Roman Aryan? It must be con- 
fessed that here we have an unsolved problem. 

Furthermore, Christianity in India has not only to deal with a 
civilized, intellectual and proud race, with a great past behind it, 
but also to confront powerful, venerable, and highly organized 
religions. Clirlstianity has shown in the past that it can easily 
enough conquer crude polytheisms and forms oC nature- worship ; 
but can it conquer a strong, compact and well-knit monotheism 
like the religion of Islam in India, or a subtle, elaborate, philo- 
sophic and iiiiuiitely elusive yet infiuitely resourceful faith like 
Hinduism ? Here we have a situation to which the analogy of 
the conquest of Greece and Rome by early Christianity does not 
seem to apply. For the religions of Greece and Rome were poly- 
theisms which were already falling to pieces before Christianity 
came. But the monotheism of Islam in India shows no sign of 
falling to pieces ; and Hinduism, even if more or less disturbed at 
its ))oints of immediate contact with Western science and Western 
thought, yet shows no sign of being shaken in its philosophy or ita 
spiritual thought, much less in its hold upon the hearts and Uvee 
of the Hindu people, into the very blood and fibre of whose being 
it has been growing for three thousand years. The real ijuestion 
in India is, Can Christiani^ conquer old, compact, strongly organ- 
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iseJ religions like these ? It in h serious question, and one pretty 
nearly new. A pi-oljlem just like it liaa never been met anil 
solved in the world, during the whole history of Christian mis- 
sions, nndent or modern. 

Doubtless the situation is somewhat aifected, and possilily in a 
way which, on the whole, is favorable to Ciirtstianity. by the fact 
that India is politic-ally under the dominion of a Christian power. 
Peoples are usually much influenced by their rulers. The lan- 
guage of the ruling class, and more or less of their customs, ai-e 
likely to be adopted by the ruled. History shows many illustra- 
I tions of this. Thus the fact that the rulers of India profess the 
Christian faith undoubtedly tends to recommend Christianity to 
I many, — at luast aa an expediency. Yet with many it works the 
other way. India is a subject land. No people likes to be in 
subjection to a foreign yoke. While the English rule is probably 
more acceptable than any other foreign rule would be, it is still 
alien, and maintaiued by the sword. The Indian peoples are gen- 
erally patriotic. They have an intense love for their own land 
and their own institutions. The Mohammedan thinks with ill- 
concealed bitterness of the time when he was the ruler of India. 
The Hindu looks back with pride to the freedom and the glory of 
his ancestors when they were in power. That the rule of England 
I has bronght with it certain benedts compensates only imperfectly 
for the loss of liberty. It is hanl for an Indian patriot to look 
with favor upon the Christian religion when he remembers that it 
I ia Christian cannon and Christian bayonets that keep his country 
I in subjection. Thus it is not quite a settled question whether the 
I political occupancy of India by Great Britain is favorable or un- 
I favorable to the propagation of Christianity among the Indian 
I peoples. 

Probably most of us are accustomed to think of Christian mis- 

Laions as new in India. But this is far from the fact. There are 

|>old Christian traditions or legends to the effect that St. Thomas 

I the Apostle went to India, preached quite extensively in the 

I south, on the Malabar and the Coromandel coasts, established 

K'eburohes, and finally suffered martyrdom at the Little Muunt 

r Madras, where to-day a spring of water, said to have been 

miraculously produced by him, is shown, together with various 

narks of liis feet, his knees and his hands in the rocks. Careful 

' iDvestigation, however, finds no basis for the belief that St. Thomas 

was ever in India. Another legend connects St. Bartholomew 

vith the first establishment of Christianity in Hindustau ; but for 
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this there seems to be do more historic foandation than for I 
other. All that cao be said with any certainty Is that there h 
good reason for believing that by the end of the second cental 
after Christ small Christian communities existed on the Malal 
(southwest) coast of India, perhaps planted there by Chri&tiai 
merchants from Arabia or the Persian Gulf. From the fifth to 
the fifteenth centuries the form of Christianity known as Nesto- 
rianism spread quite widely over Western and Central Asia. The 
Christian movement in India seems to have taken the Kestorian 
form, and experienced varying fortunes. Its connection with 
Syria gave it the name of the Syrian Church, a name whicb it v 
retains. 

Eoman Catholicism made its appearance in India for the 1 
time with the advent of the Portuguese, at tlie beginning of 1 
sixteenth century. It chanced that the Portuguese landed i 
very part of India where this Syrian Christian Church was locate 
At once their proselyting zeal began to manifest itself in a t 
fold direction, — that of converting the heathen to Christiai 
and that of converting the Syrian Christians to Roman Cathf 
cism. The Syrian Christians did not wish to change their fatta 
or their ecclesiastical relations, and stoutly withstood the ]>roselyt- 
ing efforts of the Latin Christians. A long and bitter struggle 
ensued. To aid the Roman Catholic cause, the Portuguese intro- 
duced the Inquisition, and carried it on with terrible severity. 
The ultimate result was a division of the Syrian Christian Church 
into two sections. One section accepted the supremacy of the 
Pope, and its members came to be known, an<l are known still, as 
Catholics of the Syrian Rite, These Syrian Catholics now num- 
ber about 200,000. The other section maintained its indepen- 
dence, both doctrinally and ecclesiastically, and to-day constitutes 
a Christian communion unconnectetl with either Catholics or Pro- 
testants. It numbers about 300,000 members, who are known as 
Syrian Jacobites of the Malabar coast. Thus India seems never 
ot have been without a Christian movement from a date as early 
as 200 A. u. to the present time. 

The Iloman Catholto Church thus began its career in India a 
little less than four centuries ago. Besides bringing into connec- 
tion with itself a part of the old Syrian Church, it has maintained 
from the fii'st a steady and active propaganda among believers in 
the native faiths. Its first famous missionary was Francis Xavier, 
a man whose fiery zeal accomplished all that it was jMssihle for 
a human being to accomplish (1542-1552). ludeed no other 
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Catholic missionary, and perhaps no Protestant missionary, has 
made so strong an impreasioD in India as Xavier. From the 
southwest and the south of India Catholic missions have been 
extended all over t^e land, until at the present time there are few 
cities of importance or any tracts of country of much extent that 
do not contain Roman Catholic priests, churches, schools and 
orphanages. The number of Roman Catholics now in India is 
about 1,500,000. It is painful to be compelled to say that the 
history of Indian Catholicism has been terribly stained by the 
Inquisition, which, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
made a record almost as bloody in Goa as in Sp:un. 

Protestant Christianity was first planted in Indian soil in the 
year 1706, by two Lutheran missionaries, who came imder the 
patronage of the King of Denmark, and settled in Travancore in 
the extreme south. They made very few converts, but with one 
important achievement their names will be forever associated. 
They made the first translation of the Bible into an Indian 
tongue. Next after the Lutherans came the Baptists, in 1793. 
Their first missionaries, Carey, Marshman and Ward, were men 
of extraordinary ability, energy and devotion. Locating at Seram- 
pore, near Calcutta, in the northeast, and setting themselves to 
the many-sided task of preaching, translating the Scriptures into 
the vernacular, establishing and carrying on schools, and creating 
a Christian literature for the people, they gave Protestant mis- 
sionary work in India an impetus which it has never lost. The 
Baptists were followed by nearly every other important Protest- 
ant denomination of England, Germany and America. From the 
beginning of this century until now, Protestant Christendom has 
sent more missionaries and more money for the support of their 
work to India than to any other foreign land. At the present 
time there are thirty-six different missionary societies carrying ou 
operations in India, besides ten or more private missionary agen- 
cies. The number of ordaiued Protestant missionaries, British, 
European and American, is. speaking roundly, 850 ; native 
ordained agents, 800 ; native lay preachers, 3,500 ; churches or 
congregations, 5,000 ; and Protestant Christians, 650,000. 

The whole Christian population of India may be approximately 

immarized as follows : — 
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STiisD Jaoobitea 300,000 

NnUve Roman Catholics (including the Catboltos of the 

Syrian Kite) 1.500,000 

Notive Protestants 650,000 ' 

Total native Chriitian population 2,4SO,0O0 

These figures seem large and very encouraging to missionary 
enterprise. Tbey sbow us that tlie number of native Christians in 
India is as large as the whole population of Paris ; twice as large 
as the population of Philadelphia ; more by a million than the 
population of Wales ; as large as the united population of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

But the impression which our figures make becomes not quite 
the same as soon aa we look at the whole population of India, and 
begin to inquire what per cent, the Christians form of that. Then 
we are brought face to face with the rather startling fact that, 
after Protestantism has been in India nearly two hundred years. 
Roman Catholicism nearly four hundred, and an Oriental form 
of Christianity seventeen hundred, we have a native Christian 
population of cousiderably less than one per cent. This helps ns 
to get an idea of the magnitude of the task which ChristtHnity 
has before it when it sets out to win India to the standard of the 



Let us inquire with a little care what kind of work the 
Christian missions in India are doing. Is it work for to.^lay, 
or work for to-morrow? Is it work on broad lines, or on narrow? 
Are leading minds being reached ? Is the native thought of the 
country being sensibly affected ? Are these sii hundred and fifty 
thousand Protestant and these million and a half Catholic con- 
verts to Christianity found among the more intelligent and edu- 
cated classes, or among the Ignorant and least infiuential ? Of 
course, the significance of what has already been accomplished in 
India, and the outlook for the future, depend largely upon the 
answers to these questions. Missionary work must everywhere be 
what the men and women who have it in charge make it, — broad 
if they are broad, narrow if they are narrow; intelligent if they 
are intelligent, unintelligent if they are unintelligent ; on a high 

' It must Qot be uniierstood tliat there is this Dumber of actual conuuuni- 
oants or church meinbera. Sir WiUiam Hunter gives the uuniber of these is 
1890 (Our Indian Empire, p. 318) as 215,759, which is considerabl; higher 
than tlie fignr«B of most statisticians. It is customaiy to multiply the number 
»t commiiaiciiDts by three or four, and Uiua obtain, approximately, the total 
uuniber of native Protestant Christiam. 
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moral and spiritual plane if their lives are lived on awh a plane, 
but otherwise nut ; wide-reaching and pemiaaent in results jf they 
have the wisdom and strength to lay hold of instrumentalities that 
really mould the thought and life of the people, but otherwise 
Bnperficial and transient. It is in making these inijuiries tliat 
we find both the strength and tlie weakness of Indian missions. 

Mo one who has adequate acquaintance with the missionaries 
doubts their earnestness, their zeal, their sineerity, their moral 
qualifications for their work. The privations which they undergo 
and the sacrifices which they are called upon to make are not so 
great as is often supposed, or as was the ease in the early days of 
missions. When Carey and Judson went to India it required 
heroism of a high order to become a missionary. The govern- 
ment was hostile, travel was tedious and difficult; there were 
no railways or telegraphs, mails were uncertain, hardships were 
severe. Now things are greatly changed. The government is 
friendly ; railways, telegraphs and the best of postal facilities are 
everywhere. I found the missionaries as a rule living in excel- 
lent houses, with fine grounds about their homes, and plenty of 
servants. They have enough to do, but not more than ministers 
in this country. The main privation they are called upon to 
fuffer is that of absence from their native land and from relatives 
and home friends. But this is only what the English soldier, 
merchant and civilian in India have to undergo. This is not said 
hi disparagement of the missionaries, but only as descriptive of 
the situation. With very rare exceptions, they are earnest, hon- 
est, devoted men and women, who sincerely desire to do good, who 
personally deserve the confidence of the people around them, and 
generally succeed in winning it. 

The weakness of the missionaries is on the side of their theol- 
ogy, and their want of grasp of the real nature and the magnitude 
of the work they have to do. Missionaries, particularly in a land 
like India, ought always to be men of the largest intellectual 
famishing, the fullest knowledge of religions outside of their own, 
and of the widest religious sympathies. But, aa a fact, they are 
generally men of limited theological outlook and of restricted 
religious sympathies. The reason why is plain. It is because 
the churches at home are not willing to send broad men. As a 
rule the home churches are extremely oareful to select for mis- 
eionaries to all foreign fields their " soundest," and that means 
their lea^t progressive, representatives. Whatever qualifications 
a candidate for missionary service may or may not possess, he 
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mtisl at lenst he u " siife " miin. If he is in the least siispeGtetl " 
uf having a flaw in his theology', be is diBqualilied. There are 
repeated instatipes of men who, being rejected as candidates for 
the foi-eign work, have been received into pulpits at home without 
anj difKuidty. Thus, as a rule, all the deiioiui nations send their 
narrower men into the missionary field. This is unfortunate in 
the extreme, and the more so beeanse the work of a missionary, 
after he gets into his field, is so well adapted to keep a narrow 
man narrow. He is away from the great currents of the world's 
thought, shut up to his little work of trying to impress hU 
dogmas upon such minds, generally ignorant minds, as he oan g 
to listen to him. There is nothing to broaden him, and bij 
thought treads round and round, year after year, in the f 
small liircle. Thus be remains to the end of his career wfaal 
he was at the beginning. This is a picture of the average taim 
sionary. 

Of course there are exceptions. Here and there we find shin- 
ing exceptions, — men of large mould aud of progressive mindB, 
who have views of considerable breadth when they begin their 
missionary work, and who, after they enter upon it, study sympft- 
thetically and in the spirit of trnth-seekers tlie people and the 
religions that they come in contact with, and thus grow i 
breadth witb the years. Such men throw themselves into «duoi 
tional work, social reforms, and movements of many 'kinds i 
the enlightenment and benefit of the people, and do a work t 
value of whtob cannot l>e overestimated. The need for t 
workers ts great. The doors that open before them are many a 
wide, and they are appreciated by tlie people among whom t 
labor. Very likely a miHsionary of this kind does not make i 
many "converts," so-called, as some narrower men would t 
But while the narrow men pursue a course whioh draws litu 
stirs up hard feeling, antagonizes, and ciiuses a certain numbt 
outwardly to accept Christianity and all the rest to liate it, i. 
man pursues a course which spreads enlightenment overywhei 
broadens and sweetens the spirit of the whole community, f 
uiany in the direction of progress, makes the children and yoi 
people eager to go to school and the older people to find < 
truth, without proselyting wins respect for Christtani^, 
plants its central principles of love, duty and helpfulness in t 
minds of the people far and near. Such missionaries a 
here and there. If only all could be such, — if only the ohurc 
ftt home were wise enough always to select for their missioni 
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interested to do thU kind of a work, and tlien to siiHtain 
them in such work, we should soon see everywhere a radical 
change in the spirit with whiuh miti.=iioii9 woiili) be met. not only 
India, but in all non-Christian lands, and such a growth of 
Xlhriatisnity in those lands as never yet has been witnessed. 
it such missionaries in foreign lands are very rare, as such a 
i«oncepdon of missions is very rare among the churches at home. 
Not until we can get the better conception at home, can we expeot 
the better realization abroad. 

There are several causes which hinder the progress of Chris- 
,tianity in India. Some of the more important may be pointed 
lOut. One is the number of Christian sects and denominations. 
is hard For the heathen to understand why it is, if we have the 
> true religion, specially revealed from heaven, that there are 
many forms of it. Said Keshnh Chuiider Sen, speaking in 
•ndon on this subject : " There are so many churches into 
'hich Christianity has been divided, there are so many different 
'kinda of doctrines and ceremonies and rituals prescribed and fol- 
lowed by difEerent religious denominations who call themselves 
Christians, that India is confounded and perplexed. . . . Each 
sect comes to the Indian inquirer and exhibits its own doctrines 
and dogmas, For tbe time being these doctrines and dogmas 
engage the attention and interest of the Hindu, and perhaps he 
is partially satisfied. But then comes the missionary of another 
church, and the mind of the inquirer gets nnsettled. And thus, 
as he passes through various dogmas and teachings he naturally 
becomes quite confounded, and knows not what to do." The 
situation would not be quite so confusing if the different sects 
were always friendly. But this is by no means sure to be the 
Indeed, as regards the two great divisions, more eonspie- 
iious than any others in India, the Roman Catholic and the 
ifrotestant, instead of there being friendship and cooperation 
[between them, there is much positive hostility. Of course, all 
this stands in the way of the advance of Christianity. It sets 
the Uiudu and Mohammedan to saying: "Here is a religion that 
oomes to us pleading love ; yet its sects hate each other. If it 
wants ua to listen to it, let it practice what it preaches." Or, 
" Here is a religion which comes to us declaring it has the truth. 
Bttt every sect preaches it differently. Which ia right? When 
they settle their differences, and agree among themselves what 
tbe truth is, it will be time enough for us to give attention to the 
matter. Until then we wilt keep our own religion." Can we 
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blame those to whom we offer our dUdded and sectarian Chris- 
tianity for thus speaking? 

A greater hindrauce still to the progress of Chriatiiinity in 
India is the character of the doctrines pi-eached. The Roman 
Catholic preaches an infallible Churcli and an infallible Pope. 
Such infallibility it is not easy for either an iutelligent llimlii or 
an intelligent Mohammedan to believe. The Catholic also teaches 
prayer to the Virgin Mary, and to vaiions saints, and the con- 
stant use, in worship, of images and the crucifix. All this is 
repugnant to the Mohammedan who believea there is no God but 
God, and no proper abject of worship except God. To the Hindu 
it does not seem so strange ; indeed it is quite in the line of what 
he is accustomed to. But bis question is, " Why exchange one 
idolatry for another ? If one is going to pray to any other beings 
than the one Supreme God, why not to one's own Vishnu, and 
Siva, and Kama, and Lakshmi and Saraavati? Are not these 
as good as the Christian's Christ and Mary? And if images 
are good, why not keep one's own, instead of throwing them 
away, and taking the Christian crucifix and images of Christian 
saints ? " Even when it comes to those doctrines preached alike 
by Catholic and Protestant the situation is not much improved. 
Both preaeh an infallible Bible. But what proof do they oflfer? 
It seems to the Flindu and the Mohammedan that they ofJ'er none. 
Why, then, should one of them give up the Koran of his own 
people, and the other the Vedas of his, and accept, without proof, 
the sacreil book of a foreign race ? Moreover, as soon as the 
thoughtful Hindu and Mohammedan begin to examine this so- 
called infallible book of the Christian, they find, with much that 
is high and beautiful and that commends itself as true, other 
things not a few of which seem to them unreasonable, absurd, 
and even immoral, as, for example, such stories as those of the 
talking serpent ; the fiood and the ark : the talking ass ; the walls 
<if a fortified city falling down at the blowing of rams' horns ; 
a man living three days in the stomach of a fitth ; God at one 
time sending a lying spirit among the prophets to deceive a cer- 
tain king, and at another commandiug a warrior chieftain to muis 
der without mercy thousands of innocent women and children ; 
Christ cursing a fig-tree for not having figs on it when the time 
for figs had not yet come ; Christ in the Book of Revelation 
transformed from a being of love and pity to a being without 
love and pity, taking vengeance on his enemies in ways more 
shocking and bloody than anything attributed by the Hindus to 
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their gotldesH Kali, the bloodtost of all their {livinities. It should 

be borne in mind timt to the people of non-Christian lands these 

Bible stories and representations are not surrounded by that halo 

of sacredness which tends to blind us to their irrational and un- 

r ethical, not to say shocking charaeter. Thus it is not difficult 

why Hin<)iis and Mohainniedans object when we ask tliem 

vto throw away the siicred books which from their childhood they 

^ave been taught to venerate, and accept as an infallible standard 

■of truth a strange and alien volume containing these matters. 

Furthermore, both Catholic and Protestant insist upon the ac- 

■ oeptance of the doctrines of the trinity, the incarnation, and the 
teity of Christ. Against these doctrines the Mohammedan re- 

■Tolts utterly. He sees no groimd for believing that they are 
indeed they seem to him to destroy the great fundamental 

■ doctrine of the unity of Cirod. On the other hand, the Hindu 
( taya : " My own religion haa its trinity ; why should I give that 

up ? Is it not older than your trinity-doctrine ? Is it not quite 
as well supported as yours ? And as to incarnations, you have 

tonty one ; my religion possesses the advantage of having nine or 
ten." What can the trinitarian Christian answer? 
If the Hindu is a man of edncation and progressive thought he 
will very likely add, " True, I am growing skeptical regarding my 
own Hindu trinity and incarnations. But if I lay them aside, it 
will hardly be to take up others that seem to me to offer no better 
evidence of their truth. It will rather be to accept, if I continue 
to give attention to religion at all, that high religion of the soul, 
toward which all the best thought and deepest insight of Chris- 
^^^ tian as well as other lands seems to tend, which sees in God the 
^^^L Infinite and Eternal Spirit whose forms of manifestation are not 
^^H^three merely, but numberless ; and who incarnates himself not in 
I^^B' ft single miraculous man. in a single age, but in all humanity." 

Still further, both Catholic and Protestant teach a scheme of 
vicarious atonement which, both to the Mohammedan and the 
Hindu, but especially to the Hindu, seems unethical and impos- 
sible. Indeed, of all the doctrines of modem orthodox Christian- 
ity, perhaps the one that seems to the intelligent Hindu least 
■ worthy of acceptance is that which represents Christ as bearing 
the penalty of men's sins and transferring to men his righteous- 
Bees. To talk to a Hindu about substitutional virtue or vicarious 
pnnishment is like talking to him about substitutional intelligence 
or vicarious health, — an absurdity on its very face. That one 
being can be righteous, or be counted righteous, fur another, or 
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bear the consequences of another's evil deeds, seems to liini as 
impossible as that figs can bear tliistles ; nay. as unthinkable aa 
that two and two can make five. To him it is an ethical axiom 
that " whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap " sooner 
or later, even if it he in a thousandth rebirth. And ia he no. 
right? Does not the soundest ethical judgment of the world, 
including the Christian world, sustain him? What a pity it i', 
then, that Christianity should be presented to him not in its moflt 
ethical form, but in a form which fundamentally violates ethical 
law I 

Finally, both Catholic and Protestant preach a heaven of eter- 
nal bliss and a hell of eternal torments, to which Christianity 
alone holds the keys. According to the Protestant, all men who 
accept Christ — that is, who put their faith in the redemptive 
scheme as taught by Pi-otestant orthodoiy — will have heaven 
opened to them with all its joys. All who do not, will be thrust 
into hell forever. According to the Catholiu that which will open 
the gates of heaven is baptism into the one true Catholic Church. 
To be outside that Church is to be lost. Thus the alternative 
put before the Mohammedan aud the Hindu by the Protestant 
is. Believe, or perish : and by the Roman Catholic, Enter the true 
Church, or perish. When these heathen men and women hesitate, 
and inquire anxiously, " If we accept your terms and gain admis- 
sion to your heaven, who will be there ? Shall we find there our 
fathers and our ancestors whom we love ? " wliat is the answer ? 
The orthodox scheme, whether Protestant or Catholic, answers, 
ran answer, only one thing : and that is, " Nay, you will find none 
in heaven except those who have come in through one or the othflr 
of these two doors. Your ancestors are lost." Is it strange that 
a religion with such a message does not commend itself readily to 
intelligent minds in India? What tliin king man could respect a 
Hindu or a Mohammedan who would accept a heaven from which 
he knew his forefathers and the men and women whom he most 
loved and honored were shut out ? 

These illustrations are sufficient to make clear what I mean 
when I say that the character of many of the doctrines preached 
by the average missionary in India, whether CathoUe or Protest- 
ant, is a serious hindrance to the progress of Christianity. Nop 
do I overstate the feeling that exists on this subjeot. No one can 
read the native [>eriotlical press of India or come into extended 
contact with the more intelligent native mind, as I have iieeu per- 
mitted to do, without discovering that these objections to Chris- 
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nity are in the iHipiilar tJioiiglit everywhere. That ChrUtianiQ' 
lakes as mui'h advance a^ it d(H>s in the face of sucli doctrines 
id <if the antiigonisni which they awaken, shows its moral power 
d vitality. 

I must notice one other obstacle to the advance of Christianity 
Indin. Perhaps it is as serious as any that I have named. It 
the lives of those who stand there as the representatives of 
Ihi'istianity. Of course I do not mean the missionaries or their 
miltes. As has already been said, they are usually good people^ 
haracter and conduct are a credit to Christianity, and go 
far to recommend it. Nor do I mean the native convei'ts. These 
do not always live their new religion as well as could be wished, 
yet they seldom seriously scandalise it. I do mean the English and 
ither Eui^]>eans who are in India for business and government 
rposes, or connected with the army that holds India in subjec- 
tion. Of course sweeping charges against this class wotdd be 
unjust. There are no better people in the world than some of the 
English officials, business men, and even military men, in India. 
They are a credit to the country from which they came. They are 
an honor to Christianity. Their characters and lives reenforce the 
preaching of the missionaries and make their work easier. But 
there are others, many, of whom this caimot be said. The natives 
of India naturally look upon all persons who come from Chris- 
lands as Christians. If they see such persons living pure, 
ftme lives, they give Christianity the credit. If they discover 
living lives of sin, they say, "See the fruits of Christian- 
ity." In this they judge of us and our religion precisely as we 
'do of them and theirs. If we discover vice among them we are 
•Tery quick to lay it at the door of their religious faith. At once 
ire say, " See what bad fruit their religion l>ears," 

It is notorious that some of the worst vices of India have been 
introduced from Christian conntries, Before the Europeans came 
ibere was very little drinking. Both Hindus and Mohammedans 
were remarkable for their temperance. But the Europeans have 
IDtroduced drinking customs everywhere. I was amazed to see 
liow almost universal is the habit of using intoxicants among the 
English. It was very rarely that I saw an Englishman, or even an 
Englishwoman, at a hotel table or in an English home in India, 
or on the steamer going to or returning from India, who did not 
drink. Most often the kind of drink used was brandy or whiskey. 
The result of this general use of liquors among the English has 
been the spread of the custom far and wide among the native 
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upper cliiBses, and then from thetn down to the lower olaBses, tintil 
the evil now is very far-reaching and dreadful. I have sehlom 
in my life hcanl nioi-e pitiful tales than some that were told me 
in India of the effects of drink. Bishop Hurst quotes the Art-h- 
deacoD of Bombay as saying, " For every Christian we have madv 
iu India, we have made one hundred druukards." ' 

The story of opium in India is as sad and dark as that of 
liquor. The production of opium is an extensive and lucrutive 
government monopoly, which has been built up for the sake of 
revenue. The chief foreign market is China, the Chinese gov- 
ernment having been compelled at the cannon's mouth to permit 
the importation of the drug. But of course the revenue would 
be greater if there were a home market also. So, with a heart- 
lessness that aeems incredible, the British rulers of India for a 
long term of years have been steadily encouraging its sale in all 
parts of the Indian empire. It would be hard to point out a 
blacker crime against humanity than is this conduct of the Indian 
government in thus deliberately inaugurating and carrying on a 
system of raising revenue by the degradation of the bodies and 
souls of its people. 

Another evil that has been much inoreased in India by the 
coming of Europeans is unchastity. The English soldiers have 
done almost as much liarm by the impurity of their lives as by the 
bloody wars that they have carried on. Nor has the evil been 
confined to soldiers. Thousands of the young Englishmen who 
have gone to India, to engage in business or in tlie service of the 
government, seem to have left their characters and consciences at 
home, so far as this matter is concerned ; and the disaster they 
have wrought, and the suffering they have caused, have been ter- 
rible enough. Generally in India, where there has not been con- 
tamination from foreign influences, the purity of women and the 
sanctity of the home are gratifyingly high. 

Of course these terrible facts, that drink and opium and sexual 
vice have been brought into India and entailed upon the Indian 
people by men reared under the influence of the Christian religion, 
neoeasarily create much prejudice in the native mind against 
Christianity, and make the work of the missionary very much 
harder than it otherwise would be. I only wonder that the preju- 
dice thus caused is not greater than it is. For let us imagine the 
tables tamed, and then let us try to think how it would be with 
us. Suppose the Hindus had come to this country, and by force 
' Indika, p, S30. 
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su)wrior arms had conquered it. Suppose there were now in 
OUT land 150,000 Hindus, some of them carrying on tlie govern- 
ment iu thoir own way, eome of them soldiers manning our forts 
and keeping ns in awe, some of them business men gathering into 
leir bands the lion's share of the most profitable kinds of buai- 
of the land, and some of them missionaries, trying to convert 
all to Hinduism. Then suppose, further, that these Hindu 
lera of ours, these soldiers and these business men, had intro- 
luced among us on a large saale drunkenness, the use of opium, 
ieentiousneas, and other vices ; is it credible that we should take 
kindly to their ri^ligion, or look with great favor upon the work of 
their missionaries ? 

These, then, are some of the obstacles — probably the principal 
that stand in the way of the introduction of Christianity 
ito India, It is easy to see how serious they are. Now let us 
ik on the other side : for there is auotlier side to the piuture. I 
do not think I have painted in too strong colors the difRcidties 
vith which the cause of Christian missions in India has tJi con- 
tend. But there are certain helps and encouragements that need 
to he pointed out, if we would understand the whole situa- 
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First of all, the fact that the missionaries themselves are, in 
nearly all cases, true, sincere, earnest, good men is of the greatest 
possible importance. This goes far to counterbalance the evil 
influence of the bad foreigners. If Mohammedans or Hindus 
point to evil Englishmen and say, " See, these are the natural 
products of Christianity," it is easy to reply, " No, these men are 
bod because they disobey Christianity. If they lived up t^ the 
things of their religion they would be good, as you yourselves 

ilifess the missionaries are." In the same way, the men of high 
loral and religious character among the English officials and 
business men, of whom thei-e are many, also help to counteract the 
influence of the drink, the opium and the sexual vice, and show 
to the people of India what real Christianity, embodied in the 
life, means. 

A seoond thing that operates to disarm prejudice and win favor 
for Christianity ia the fact that through it. directly or indirectly, 
certain very important kinds of good are coming to India. An 
era of education is opening, such as neither Hinduism nor Mo- 
hammedanism ever created. New intellectual life is kindling 
throughont the whole Indian peninsula. Schools are being estab- 
lished in nearly every important village, high schools in all the 
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larger towns, and colleges in the leading cities. Books are multi- 
plying. Periodicals are being issned by the thousand, are going 
everywhere, and are carrying knowledge to the people. Science 
is comiog in. So is invention. Means of quick transit and oom- 
municatiou are binding all parts of the land together. India is 
beginniDg to feel a unity and a national life such as §he has not 
felt before for centuries, if ever. More than all this, she is eom- 
ing into contact with other nations and peoples, and especially 
with the great nations and the splendid civilization of the West, 
and through this contact she is beginning to feel the thiill of a 
great world-life. 

Of course many carp at all this, resist it and call it evil. But 
it is not so with the best minds. They see that it is an untold 
good. They see that it means rebirth to India, and a future more 
splendid tlian anything that she has dreamed. And what is more, 
they see that for all this enlarging life, and this birth of new 
hopes and prospects, India is indebted to Christian nations and 
more or less to Christianity. Christianity is the religion of the 
men and the nations that are leading the world. Christianity is 
the religion of the great world-movement of progress. Of course 
it is only one factor of this progress, but allied with it as it is, it 
cannot be unworthy of the respect and attention of India. 

This contact of India with Christian lands. Christian civiliza- 
tion, Christian thought and Christian life, is steadily telling upon 
Indian thought. It is slowly but surely interesting India in 
Christianity. What is of the highest importance, it is helping 
her to see that Christianity is a far larger thing than the narrow 
theology with which, hitherto, its history in India has been so 
largely identified. It is causing an ever increasiug number of her 
moi-e thoughtful minds to study Christianity, as it ought always 
to he studied, in its spirit, iia ideals, its motives, its results, in the 
lives of its great representatives, in the work it is doing in the 
world, io its philanthropies, its cliarities, its henefioences, its moral 
reforms, and especially in the teachings, the si)irit and the life of 
its great Fonnder. The result of such study is inevitable. Those 
who engage in it find their prejudice against Christianity mor« 
and more dissipated, and feel themselves increasingly drawn to it 
by its reasonableness, its beauty, its undeniable moral power, and 
its unequaled achievements for humanity. Whatever prograaa 
Christianity is making, among the educated and more influential 
minds of India, is the result of such inBuences as tliese, not of the 
theological teachings of the missionaries. It is in this growing 
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otification of Christianity in the public thought, not with a set 
Of dogmas, but with a spirit, with aa idea] of life, with that wliiob 
IB morally most \-iriIe, creative and exalted in the t^'ivilization of 
the West, that the hope of Christianity in India lies ; as, indeed, 
it is in the same kind of larger interpretation of Christianity tliat 
its hope in the world lies. It is a great pity that Christianity 
should not be represented in India by its broadest minds, — minds 
that woulil be quick to recognize and welcome whatever is good in 
other religions ; minds that woidd evcrj'where present Christianity 
to the Indian people in forms least dogmatic or controversial, and 
most reasonable, most ethical and most spiritual. 

Let us not, however, underrate the value of the work done by 
the missionaries, narrow as many of them are. They are not 
reaching the higher Hindu castes. They are not reaching the 
Mohammedans. They are not reaching the Parsees or the Bud- 
dhists. Only to a very slight extent are they reaching the educated 
dasaes. The native thought and intelligence of India almost 
wholly reject tbetr dogmas. Such converts as they make are found 
mainly among the lowest castes (or outcasts) and consist of per- 
sona who have the least influence in society. Yet this does not 
mean that they arc not doing good. They are unquestionably 
doing great good, partly by the very work of converting these 
poor, despised people, and thus giving tliem a new standing, and 
imparting a new and higher impulse to their lives. Hinduism 
neglects the poor. Caste treads them under foot. But Christian- 
ity in all its forms befriends them. It is to be said to the honor 
of all the Protestant missions of India at least, of whatever name, 
that they are helping, instructing, and lifting up the lower classes, 
and offering to them hopes and pi-ospect« such as they could not 
have had under their old faiths. This is much, very much. 

But this is not all. While missions are not converting many 
pertwns of education or of standing, and while they are not greatly 
affecting directly the main currents of Indian thought, they are 
an important factor in a great religious evolution. More and 
more as time goes on, and the missionary learns by experience 
what is possible and what is not, bis work tends to enlarge and 
become many-aided. To his preaching and catechising he adds 
educational and charitable work. Wherever he goes, lie planta a 
achool. In the large centres he establishes his high schools and 
colleges. He organizes zenana missions to carry knowledge of the 
Bible and of much else that is important, to women in tlie seclu- 
sion of their homes. lu many places he establishes medical mis- 
J^^US, with hospitals, and free dispensaries for the poor. 
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Nor should it be forgotten that even tlie very presence of the 
missionary in a rtomuiinity is likely to be an enliglit<;niug in- 
SuflDco. Usually he is a man of cousiilersble education, often be 
ia a college graduate. He has brought with him to India some- 
thing of the thought, the culture, the ideals of life, the habits and 
customs of the ^^'estern world. He introduces higher standards of 
living. He gives his inBuence in favor of bettor public sanitation, 
better homes for the people, better streets and publio buildings, 
better public improvements generally. His home and family life, 
in which the wife receives the same consideration as her hus- 
band, and the daughters are educated with the same care as the 
sons, becomes a valuable object-lesson in the community where h« 
dwells. Thus the Christian missions of India, in spite of thvir 
belated theology, have a place, and a very important plarie, among 
the influences that are operating to break up India's stagnation, 
to overthrow her religions superstitions, and to turn her toward 
the light. The mental and moral ferment going on as the result 
of all these influences is tremendous. We can only very imper* 
fectly realize it. 

What will the result of it all be for religion? Will Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism be overthrown? I dare not say thi«, I 
dare not expect it. He knows little of what it means for a great 
historic faith to weave its i-oots into tlie very fibre of the souls of 
a people for thousands of years, who talks lightly of the overthrow 
of either of these great religions of India. But there are strong 
and growing signs that they will be more or less reformed and 
purified, — particularly Hinduism. Everything shows that India 
has already distinctly entere<1 upon the task of purging away the 
worst of her religious superstitions, and bringing herself by de- 
grees into line with the moral ideals of the West. Her progress 
is slow, and must be slow ; but it cannot be permanently checked. 

Is India approximating Christianity ? That depends upon what 
we mean by Christianity. She is certainly not appi-oxi mating 
Roman Catholic Christianity, or Calvinistio Protestantism, or kny 
form of dogmatic orthodoxy. The Christianity of the Beatitudes, 
the Golden Rule, the Lord's Prayer, and Paul's chapter on 
Charity, have a great charm for the better minds of India. TheM 
are many indications that India is moving in the general dire(>- 
tion of such a Christianity. Indeed in her Brahmo Somaj, and 
approximately abo in her Arya Somaj, slie already has such a 
Christianity existing among her own people, set in operation by 
her own sons. Whether these Somajes will ever become widely 
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not, is as yet UDcertain. But everything indicat«a 
that tliejr mark the path aloog which her religious develoiiment is 
moving and is likely to move. 

What, then, will be the future of Christian missions ? Will 
their work increasu, or will it decUnQ? I think it will increase. 
But the extent to which it will do so must depend largely, without 
doubt, ujWD the question whether or not the missions broaden 
r theological basis. Doubtless there is room for some, indeed 
considerable, increase, on their present basis. I do not sec 
py reason why, without any change, their conquests among the 
leas intelligent classes (where their successes thus far have mainly 
been) should uot go ou until the lower-caste Hindns and the half- 
civilized hill-tribes become quit« largely Christian. To make 
advance here the main requisite is zeal. There is little thought- 
opposition to be encountered. The looseness or entire absence 
of caste regulations greatly diminislies the social difficulties to 
l>e overcome. The task to be accomplished is simply that every- 
where relatively easy one, of a people of high civilization impos- 
ing its customs and its religion upon classes of people very much 
below it. 

But as soon as we reach the educated and high-caste Hindus, 
and the Mohammedans, the situation wholly changes. Then the 
question becomes the very serious one suggested at the beginning 
of this pa|>er, Can Christianity, no matter with how high a civili- 
zation it may be allied, conquer strong, proud, liighly organized, 
historic religions? Toward the answer to this crucial question it 
must l>e confessed the history of India thus far furnbhes very 
little data. The only thing that seems clear is that, if Christian- 
ity ever does gain any considerable acceptance among leading 
native minds, Mohammedan, Hindu, Farsee, Buddhist or Jain, it 
must be a form of Christianity less theological, less peculiarly 
" Western," more sympathetic towards other faiths, and in every 
way broader and more liberal than that which has been generally 

iached in India up to this time. 
BAmn Arbor, Micb. 
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DR. WINCHELL'S " PREADAMITES."* 



Prof, WincheU's book belongs to the class of literature 
which attempts to reconcile the Bible with science. But it 
is among the very best of its class ; and, what is morei it has 
a real value entirely aside from its attempt to "harmonize" 
Moses with Peachel and Lyell. Indeed, the book seems to 
me in several respects so notable that I cannot but think 
such readers of the Unitarian Review as may not have read 
the work will be glad to have their attention called ' to it 

some detail. 

The aim of the book may be stated in general terms to be 

show that Adam — the Adam of the Bible — cannot have 

len the progenitor of the human race, and that the col- 
kteral statements of the Bible either imply or permit the 
ixistence of human beings before Adam, he being simply 
tlie father of the Jewish people. This is the main thesis of 
the work. The author also endeavors to show tJiat the old 
belief that the black races are the descendants of Ham 
is neither Scriptural nor scientific, and to answer the ques- 
tions naturally arising in the mind of the reader, — " Who 
were the first men?" "Where did they appear, and how 
long since?" "How have the different races of mankind 
come into existence?" and "What have been their paths 
of dispersion over the earth ? " 

It will thus be seen that the work is both theological and 
scientific. 

The positions taken by the author are maintained with 
much logical ability, and with great fulness of appeal to the 
Bible, secular history. Hebrew and Egyptian chronology, 

id the writings of eminent investigators in all branches 
ethnology. 

* PnaitiimH«t ; or, A DvrmmAtiMim qj" iAe EiAttatce of Men btfore Jdam, 
r with n etudy at Uiulr dodiIUIou, Dnliqail;, racial Affinltios. BUdpTogrefsire 
in oier the earUi. Willi charts uiil.i]lustratlonB. By Alexuiiler Wlnchell. 
'., FrotMaoT ot OeologT uid f KlmaatnlDgy In the UniTenitf ol M1c1uk>Di J^ulhot 
u q^ Ctvatiim, xtc. ClllcHgo ; 8. C. tirlgga Sc Co ; Loadon : TrSbner & Co. 
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Prof. Wiuchell, who is understood to be "orthodox," b&8 
evidently written his book with an " orthodox " public most 
prominently in view; and to this class of readers it will per- 
haps be of more value than to any other, in calling their 
attention, in a very telling way. to certain lines of facta 
which too many of their number, even their preachers and 
scholars, are in the habit of turning away from and refusing 
to see. But the hook has scarcely less value 'to liberals, aa 
covering better than has been done by any preceding work 
a field of thought and research with which every intelligent 
liberal ought to be familiar. Last, but not least, the work 
has great interest from a purely ethnological point of view. 
From a somewhat familiar acquaintance with the ethnologj- 
cal writings of Quatrefages, Pesehel, Brace, Foster, Huxley, 
Haeckel, PrTchard, Nott and Gliddon, Agassiz, Tylor, Lub- 
bock, and others, I do not hesitate to rank this work of 
Prof. Winchell as second to none of these in spreading be- 
fore the reader, in a clear, compact, and scholarly manner, 
the latest and best information attainable upon the whole 
subject of the races of mankind, their origin, probable lines 
of dispersion, habitats, characteristics, and respective parts 
in the world's past progress. One of the most valuable 
features of Prof. Winchell's book is the charts and illustra- 
tions, which, distributed through the volume, throw gi'eat 
light upon all these subjects. Particularly worthy of note 
is the "Chart of the Progressive Dispersion of Mankind," by 
means of which the author shows, by differently colored 
lines, the paths along which he thinks the different races 
have advanced from thetr original home (which, in common 
with Pesehel, Quatrefages, Haeckel, and others, he conceives 
to have been a continent, known among scientists as l.emii- 
ria, now buried beneath the Indian Ocean) to their present 
habitats. The basis of this chai-t, as the author tells ua, 
is Kracher's Hthnographtache Welt-Earte (Wien, 1875) ; but 
readers of Haeckel will recognize it as also bearing striking 
resemblances to the ethnographic chart which preDaces the 
first volume of that writer's Hittory of Creation. Winchell, 
however, while agreeing with Haeckel in most important 
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particulars ati to the place of origin, affinities, and routes of 
dispomon of the race, has given us a chart largei* than 
mckel's, and more careful as to details, and containing 
mportaut new features. To any one desiring to gain 
pformatioti regarding past migrations and present locationu 
■ the races of the world, this chart is simply invaluable, 
lifter seeing it, one wonders that any work upon ethnology 
ethnography should ever be published (as almost all 
t>rks on these subjects are) without such a chart. It would 
t scarcely more of an omission to publish a geography or a 
btory without a map. 

I Scarcely less valuable than the Chart of Dispersion are 

pe Tables of Affiliated Classification of Mankind on pi^es 

53. and 300-306. Prof. Winchell adopts very nearly 

classification of Peschel. He makes the number of 

'eu. Of these, four — to wit, the Australian (in 

hu.stralia and Tasmania), the Papuan (in the islands of Me- 

jtesia), the Hottentot (in South Africa), and the Negro (in 

Central Africa) — he calls the Black races, and assigns them 

e lowest place, both structurally and in point of culture, 

f his scale of classification. The " first men " of the world, 

i thinks, were of the Australian or pre-Australian family, 

ftext above the Black, he places the Brown races; namely, 

Dravidian (the prehistoric inhabitants of India, still 

Sarviving in a few localities) and the Mongoloid (includ- 

kg the Malay, the Walayo-Chiueae, the Chinese, the Japa- 

986, the Altaic, the Behiinga, and the American families). 

pinally and highest in the scale, he puts the White (or Medi- 

e:in or " Blushing ") race, including (1) the Sunburnt 

' Hamitic family of Western Asia and Northern Africa, 

S) the Brunette or Semitic family of Western Asia and 

■orth-eastern Africa, and (3) the White or Aryan or ludo- 

ropean or Japhetic family, including the Hindoos and 

Persians of Asia, aud the Latins, Greeks, Slavs, Teutons, 

pid Kelts of Europe. 

[ Our author, while holding that Adam was "a representa- 
■ve of the white race," regai^ds the white race itself as 
laving sprung from the older Dinvida of Southern Asia ; 
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I and, among the excelleiit illustrations of the volume, Ii6 
, furnishes us, not exactly with a portrait of Adam, but 
with a picture of a Dravidiau of the Toda trihe, NUghiri 
Hills in Southern India, — a brown-faced, symmetrical feat- 
ured, bright-eyed, curly-haired, moustached individual [far 
too intejligeiit looking, if he had been in Eden, not to have 
" known good from evil," and not to have at least suspected 
that it was the proper thing to wear clothes], who, we are 
told, is "supposed to represent the stock from which Adam 
sprung." 

The book is throughout able in its argument, and in the 
main candid, though there are not wanting places where 
there ia suggestion of the special pleader. Yet the author 
succeeds in giving us. on the whole, the impression that he 
is a thoughtful and sincere searcher after truth rather than 
"a champion of a cause." His chain of argument, extend- 
ing through chapters eight to fourteen inclusive, in which 
he endeavors to show that the time since the supposed No- 
achiun flood, or even since the supposed creation of AdiUD, 
is entirely insuGBcieut to account for the diSerentiatiuns in 
type which appear, and for fully four thousand years have 
appeared, in the human species, is not more able than it is 
fair and eoureincing. Let me give my readers a glimpse At 
one of the lines of facts employed, with conclusions deduced 
therefrom. 

Prof. Winchcll shows from pictures and inscripliona on 
Egyptian monuments that the negro type, as well as Bevural 
other well-known human types, was as well marked aiid 
distinct 2000 years B.C. as it ia to-day. That ia to say, 
268 years after the Ushcrian Deluge, if we trust the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions, or 342 years according to the icouograptis, 
we find the negro exactly what he is now. Thus, in the 
brief space of these 2t)8 or 342 yeara, the whole* enormous 
process of differentiation, from the Noachite type (white) 
to the negro, must have taken place. Is this orediiile? If 
such an enormous differentiation could take place in three 
or four hundred years, how does it happen that in the three 
or four thousand years which have elapsed since thire has 
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jen no perceptible change? Or. if we take the ground 
Bt the deluge was local, which the Scriptures in the most 
KtHcit and emphatic manner declare it was not, our di£G- 
uties are only slightly less. With a local deluge, we are no 
Bger compelled to trace all human types to Noah. Four- 
fen hundred and fifty-six years more — the time, according 
I Usher, which elapsed between the Creation of Adam and 
I flood — are allowed us in which to account for the dif- 
rentiation of the negro, Bnt does even this afford time 
gli? According to Usher, Adam appeared 5,884 years 
The negro was finally differentiated in 1,798 years 
jDw that time, and has not changed during the last 4,086 
In other words, the negro continued to diverge 
Kinng thirty per cent, of his existence npon the earth; but, 
uring the remaining seventy per cent., he has not diverged 
f &ny appreciable extent. Prof. Winchell holds that, in the 
jght of ethnological science, suet a belief cannot be held, 
further. If we take Lcpsius for our authority in 
[yptian chronology. — and no writer on the subject is 
pore careful or stands higher, — we find that Eg{/pt Ixiated 
at an estabtighed monarchy 3,892 years before Christ, which 
is only 112 years after the creation of Adam^ according to 
jhe dates of Usher, Or if, instead of adopting Lepsius as an 
Uthority, we adopt Brugsch, Mariette, Lenormant, Bockh, 
r Unger, all of them high authorities, we have Egypt exist- 
J as a settled monarchy as early as 396 if not 1,698 years 
e Adam. Such considerations as these give us a glimpse 
je or two of the many classes of difficulties which are 
lOwn by Prof. Winchell to lie in the way of a belief in the 
lam of the Genesis story, as the first parent of the human 



lit is unquestionably the scientific side of Prof. Winchell's 
tok that is the strong side. And yet he reaches some 

^entific oonchiHions which are at least open to question. 

me of the most novel of his theories is that which he ad- 
I to account for the origin of the hunting tribes of 
nerioan Indians. Nearly every writer of eminence on 

Ither side the sea, who has written of the American aborig- 
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ines, has classed them all together as essentially one race, 
with an origin from a common source; and generally that 
source has been regarded as Asiatic. Moreover, Beliring's 
Strait has commonly been fixed upon as the point of proba- 
ble passage from the Old World to the New. But Prof. Win- 
chell regards them as really two races. One, he thinks, 
came over Behring's Strait, and gave us the American 
Eskimo, the Mound-builders, and the more civilized and 
stationary populations of California, Mexico, and Peru. Tha 
other came from the Polynesian Islands to the west coast 
of South America, about the thirtieth degree of south 
latitude, or just south of the empire of the Incas, pressed 
through the passes of the Andes, entered, and in time pop- 
ulated the rich plains of the eastern part of the continent, 
and became the hunting tribes of South America. In the 
course of time, these pressed up into the Carribean Islands 
and across to Florida, aiid thence still north, forming the 
huutiug tribes of North America, which expelled the Mouud- 
builderd. This theory is at least ingenious. It may he held 
by other writers beside Dr. Wiuchell; but I do not recol- 
lect to have met it. It will need to be supported by a good 
deal more evidence than our author furnishes before it will 
be generally accepted. 

Another point at which many will take decided issue with 
this book is it« exceedingly low estimate of the negi'o, not 
only as regards his past achievements and present condition, 
hut also his physical structure and possibilities. Devoting 
a chapter to the task of proving the non-Hamitic origin of 
the negro race, the author devotes another to showing theii 
essential inferiority to nearly or quite all the other races of 
the world. Of course, he is able to cite a great many fact^ 
and figures in support of such a position. But it is one of 
those cases where facts and figures are apt to be of very 
little value, because there are just as many on the other side. 
Humboldt declares that there are no races which are tq 
be accounted naturally inferior races. We are prone to for- 
get that, just as we set down all forms of religion which are 
not our own as inferior to our own, so we set down civiliza- 
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IB which are uiJike ours, and physical cltaractpristics — 
hair aud color of skin, etc. — which are not like outs, as 
ferior to oui-s, when very possibly, in a just estimate, they 
lay t)e superior. Peschel says that no African races are so 
m down as several American races, notably some of the 
Athabascan tribes of the Hudson Bay territory, and the 
Botacudos and Fuegians of South America. Huxley says 
that we are probably indebted to the negro fof the inven- 
tion of the process of the smelting of iron, an invention 
iarcely second in importance to the invention of the alpha- 
One of the prominent marks of negro inferiority 
iiged by WinchoU is dolichocephalism ; and yet Quatre- 
;e8 calls attcntiou to the fact that the greater number of 
higher civilizations of the world has arisen among doli- 
chocephalous peoples. Prof. Winchell seems never to have 
considered the important fact that all tribes of negroes 
which we know anything of speak agglutinative lauguages, 
le secoud stage of langu^es. Monosyllabic languages, 
hich are the fii-st aud most crude attempts at human 
hgpeech, exist only among the yellow races; so that linguisti- 
ly we must class the negroes above the Chinese, In the 
iddle Ages, the basin of the Niger contained empires of 
black peoples very Httle inferior in many respects to Euro- 
pean kingdoms of the same epoch. We forget that though 
we, the white nations of the world, happen to be taking the 
iA in civilization now, it has not always been so. Aud 
ry likely the time may oomc again when it will not be so. 
As a part of his argument for the inferiority of the negro, 
Winchell urges at great length the point that the white 
id black races are in nature so far apart that union of the 
'o races produces a progeny which, if not sterile at first, 
nds soou to become so, and is in every way inferior in vi- 
ility to either the pure white or the pure black. But this is 
> one of the cases where it is of little value to have facts 
one side, unless we can have those on the other, so as to 
igh the two together, Dr, Winchell cites Dr. Nott as 
ving testimony to the effect that mulattoes are less pro- 
i6c than the parent stocks, and have a tendency to ruu out; 
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but he does not tell ii8 that Kott says this of South Carolina 
only, while he GonfesHes that in Louisiana, Florida, and Ala- 
bama, mulattoes are robust, &uitful, and energetic. Pe»> 
cbel declares that, when sterility appears iu mulattoes, the 
cause is not physiold^cal, but an immoral life. Iu harmony 
with Pesehel and in opposition to Winchell, Quatrefages 
insists that, although mauy facta may be cited to show the 
degeneracy of mulattoes, yet such degeneracy is nearly or 
quite always due to conditions under which they live; and, 
when these conditions are equally favoi-able with the condi- 
tions of whites and negroes, he thinks they are quit« am 
prolific and strong as the latter. He citi.'s many facts to 
show this. He also brings forward testimony from distin- 
guished travellers and others, showing that hulf-breeds ot 
the most opjwsite races are very commonly among the hand- 
somest peojile in the world, which indicates not physio&l 
deterioration, but a high degree of physical perfection. In 
answer to I'rof. Winchell's claim that mulattoes are vioratljf 
as well as physically inferior to both negroes and whites, 
botli Pesehel and Quatrefages urge that what of truth there 
is in this comes from the fact that unions of whites and 
blacks are very often morally criminal, and the offiipring 
are looked upon as a sort of outcasts. But, when the 
unions are legal and legitimate, and the moral surroundinga 
and education of the mulattoes are favorable, they develop 
into a fine class of people. Other points might he men- 
tioned in which Prof. Winchtill has taken ethnologic 
grounds which are at It'ast open to question. 

With so much of comment upou the more purely scieutiflo 
side of the work before us, I turn now to the Biblical and 
theological side. 

Dr. Winchell gives us distinctly to undei-staud, at thu very 
outset of his work, that he regards all statements found 
in the Bible, touching' scientific questions, as ameuablu to 
science. If, after due investigation, science is found to sup- 
port them, they stand ; if «science contradicts them, they must 
fall. Here are his words: **That the first man came into 
existence but six thousand years ago, and, with his immedi- 
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pte successors, attuined an age ten times as great as modern 
nien, is a question to be examined in the light of aiithro- 
mlogy, ethnology, archfBology, and history. That the west- 
ern centre of Ania was the primitive seat of the human 
Ipecies can certainly he confirmed or discredited by re- 
Karches touching early traditions, migrations, and monu- 
moiitnl reooi-ds." This we say at once is fair and candid; 
■ftiid if we remember tliat it is written by a man who is 
jjelaimed as orChodox. and with an orthodox public mainly 
new, I think we must also say it is outspoken and brave. 
Certainly, it is brave for a man writing for orthodox readers 
Ito adopt the theory of Evolution, as Prof. Winchell all 
Itlirough the book gives us to understand he does, even 
^oing so far as to imply that he believes in man's descent 
l^or ascent) from the highest of the inferior animals; and not 
tin Western Asia either, where the Bible account is generally 
■Tegardcd as placing man's origin, but in the submerged con- 
"ranent of Lemuria. However, it will be pretty hard for 
Baven admirers to avoid thinking him timid, wheu he comes 
» deal with the Bible in points where it plainly contains 
Evidently, he has not courage to confess in plain 
|;!nronls that the Bible may make mistakes. Indeed, he even 
£oea out of his way more thau once to pat on the back the 
Itlieory of Bible infallibility, and to lead us to understand, 
rithont exactly saying so, that he thinks the theory true. 
And yet that he is not really blind to the errors of Bible 
ihronology, genealogy, ethnology, and so on, appears in many 
places in his book ; for example, on pages 8 and 9, where he 
Iquotes with implied approval passages from Sears and Moses 
6tuarl, declaring that there are thirty thousand to eighty 
[thousand various readings in the Hebrew manuscripts which 
ife ]>osses3 of the Old Testament, and on page 11, where, in 
peaking of the genealogical tables in Genesis, chapters x. 
jid XL, he says, '* The tenth chapter is the older document, 
md, presumptively, possesses the highest authority." Of 
N3Urse there could be no degrees of authority, if all were 
Rnfallible and perfect. 

Whatever there is of outspokenness and courage shown iu 
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the book only makes out disappointment the greater on com- 
ing upon exhibitions of an opposite character, as. for exam- 
ple, the following: After having told ur (in the passage 
already quoted) that the statements of the opening chapters 
of Genesis, involving scientific questions, must be tested by 
scieuoe, the author goes forward practically to make tiull 
what he has said by informing us that even if. as the result 
of our scientific investigations, we find omselves obliged lo 
declare any of those statements untrue, that will not prove 
"that the divine truth was not contained in the original doc- 
uments, but only that it so far transcended uninspired knowl- 
edge or apprehension that uninspired men have been unable 
to grasp it." And in many places in the hook it is urged 
that, if mistakes or scientific inaccuracies occur anywhere 
iu the Bible, it is, of course, the fault of the translators: 
the original, or what God wrote, was without error. Well, 
without stopping to ask Prof. Winchcli, as Col. Ingersoll 
or any other sharp reasouer of liis class would, how he 
knows that God wrote the original, •! will content myself 
with merely expressing admiration at the exceeding con- 
venience of this double-barrelled plan of Biblical interpreta- 
tion. It may not be in every way satisfactory, but it is 
certainly convenient. Better than any other that I know 
does it enable one to face two opposite ways at the same 
time, even very possibly thinking honestly all the while that 
he is facing only one way. To the scientist, it holds out th* 
very sweet sop: "Of course, science must have her verdicts 
respected. Whenever the Bible touches anything which 
comes within the domain of science, it must he examined, 
and science must decide whether it is true or not." Whilo 
to the theologian it holds out the sop, quite equally sweet: 
"Yes, to be sure, we let science have its way about tbeM 
things. We don't pretend to contradict science ; the vvrdicta 
of science are not to be gainsaid. But then, you know, if 
science decides that the Bible contains any error naywhere, 
— as in the declaration that the world was created in nz 
days, or tljat the whole earth was drowned with a flood, or 
that Eve was created from a rib of Adam, — why, we sim- 
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ily Bxy tbut she tloes not uutlcislaiid the sucred declarations: 

ightly interpreted, they woidd iiot coutradict science. All 
it is wanted is a new translation, or a better method of 

xcgeaia." This is the game which, consciously or uncon- 
iously, Prof. Winchell plays all thi-ough those chapters of 

is book in which he deals with the Bible. In the midst of 
the difficulties, discrepauciee, and coutradietiuus, which cume 
to view in treating the relations of Genesis to his doctrine 
of Preadamites, he i^ain and again insists that, if we could 
discover some new and more correct interpretation of the 
original Hebrew Scriptures, we should find our way clear to 
believe, on Biblical grounds, that Adam was not the first 
man ; that Eve, instead of being taken out of Adam's side, 
was born naturally of a Dravidian father and mother; that 
all the human race did not descend from the Eden pair ; that 
the deluge covered only some small section of the earth, etc. 
One cannot help wondering if Prof. Winchell ever heard of 
the preacher who, after delivering a series of sermons on the 
** Harmony of the Mosaic Account of Creation and Geology," 
and urging that all that was ueceasary to reconcile the two 
was simply a proper interpretation of the Genesis account, 
making the word " day," for example, mean not a 'day, but 
an indefinite period of a million of years or so, had occasion 
to bargain with one of his flock for a pig. After a few days, 
the man who had engaged to furnish him with the young 
porker came, bringing a miserable, worthless dog, saying, 
*' Here is the pig I sold you." The minister, of course, 
objected, and declared that the animal brought was no pig, 
but only an ugly cur. " I grant," answered the layman, 
reflectively, " that science, and even my own eyes, pronounce 
the beast a dog ; but the necessities of the case are that it 
should he a pig. Theologically, therefore, I have no doubt 
it may be considered to be a pig. Science and my own 
eyes probably err for want of a proper interpretation. With 
a new and superior exegesis, I feel sure the animal will turn 
not a pig." 

Prof. Winchell's system of Biblical exegesis, as shown in 

ihapters ii., xviii,, and xxviii., not to say chapters iii.. 
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iv., v., vii., aod xii., of the woik before us, as well as the 
exegesis geuerally of the " reconcilei-s " of Scripture and 
science, if turuetl in the channel of mercenary Ibitigii, might 
easily bo relied ui>on to interpret a dog into a pig. Such 
a task would be alight compared with that of interpreting 
the account of the creation of man, in Genesis, in such a 
manner as to make it harmonize with the theory that the 
race had been in existence thousands nf years before Adam. 
For, if the Bible anywhere declares anything, it deolaree. in 
plain, straightforward, unmistakable prose, that when God 
had finished the rest of the creation he then made. Adam, 
"wA^n there was NOT A man to till the soil," and plunted a 
garden which he named Eden, and put this first man in it, 
and made from a rib of hia body a woman to be his wife, 
which woman Adam ealled "Eve (Living), because ahe tvaa 
the mother of ALL LIVING." And from this first human pair 
spring all the nations of the earth. Any interpretation 
which pushes and pulls and twists the plain Biblical narra- 
tive, whetLer as told in our common English version or in 
the original Hebrew (for the Hebrew is as plain and ex- 
plicit in nearly or quite every particular as the English), 
until the Bible account is made to harmonize with a theory, 
the direct opposite of what it says, is a system of interpreta- 
tion according to which anything can be made to mean any- 
thing. Granted that certain difficulties in the _ Genesis 
story — for example, that suggested by the old question, 
-" Where did Cain get his wife?" — are lessened, or even al- 
together removed, as soon as we suppose the existence of 
Preadamites, yet they are removed only by introducing 
other far greater diEQculties of a different kind. After a 
few more, or perhaps a few thousand more, books tike the 
one before us shall have been written, it will at last be 
found out, what it seems singular that a man like Prof. 
Winchell should not have found out already, that Genesis 
is not in any sense a scientific work, or even more than to 
a very meagre extent an historical work, but that it is ia the 
main legendary and mythical; that the anonymous authors 
from whom it came lived before there was any such thing 
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science, as we to-day understand the word, tbat they 
shared the conceptions of their age 9& to the creation of 
world and man, and that it is ae unreasonable to make 
le att«mpt to reconcile their notions on these subjects with 
teachings of modern science as it would be to undertake 
nanufacture a like "reconciliation" between the teach- 
ings of Homer or the Vedtis and modern science. 

The weak side of Prof. WincheU's book appears perhaps 

I most distinctly in the author's elaliorate and somewhat 
exultant attempt to explain the genealogical tables of Gen- 
esis X. and xi. in harmony with his Preadamie theory. To 
begin with, he sets down the date of the writing of the 
first of these tables as probably 2100 B.C., the time of Abra 
ham. But why? Is he not aware that a date so early as 
that is pure conjecture, with the probabilities all against 
it? The subtraction of 1200 years, if not of 1600 or 1700. 
from the number named, would give us more nearly thw real 

,ate of its compilation. These tables 6rst appear as a part 

if the celebrated "Book of Origins," so that there seems to 
ason for supposing that they existed before the lat- 
ter part of the captivity ; and their origin was probably in 
Babylon. Prof. Wiuchell expresses his astonishment at 
leir accuracy ; and yet, in order to make them stand his- 
rio and ethnologic tests at alt, he finds himself obliged to 

Interpret the names Gomer, Magog, Madai, Cush, Mizraim, 
[Blam, Asahur, and the rest of the descendants of Shem, 
lam, and Japhet as tribes, and not as persons; and, even 
I'When he has got them made into tribes, he is at his wits* end 
to know what to do with them. As specimens of the difficul- 
ties that rise up in his way, he finds two tribes — namely, 
Havtlah and Sheba — put down among the descendants of 
both Ham and Shem. Canaan and Sidon are both given 
u descendants of Ham, while all the linguistic evidence 
"we can get goes to show that the Sidoniaas (Phienicians) 
and the Canaanites were both Shemitic. Asshiir (who 
standri for the Assyrian people) is called a son of Shem : 
and yet Nirarod, a Hamite, ia declared to have been the 

luilder of Nineveh and other leading Assyrian cities. 
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Madai h placed amoDg the desomidiiuts of Japhet, »nd yet 
the Medes (whom Madai is claimed to meao) were almost 
certainly not Jnphetio. With regard to a large proportion 
of the names in the tables. Dr. Wiuchell is unable to deter- 
mine what tribes or nations they do apply to. And it is 
espeoially noticeable that, with all the adjusting he can do. 
he cannot make the given Japhetic genealogy cover the 
Hindoos, who are certainly an important part of the Aryan 
(and if Ar^'an is synonymous with Japhetic, then of the 
Japhetic) family. The' fact is, an ethnological claBtii6 cation 
based upon the Genesis genealogies is altogether mislead- 
ing. It is and has long been a atumb!iug-b!ock in the way 
of ethnological science. It has caused ethnic afSnities to 
be asserted which did not exist, and others to be overlooked 
or denied which really did exist. This has become so clear 
that already the name Japhetic is rapidly giving place to 
one far more scientific. The name Hamitic also shows signs 
of passing away. The term Shemitiu (or Semitic) is the 
only one of the three which seems likely to keep its place 
in the scientifio world. Thus, it appears that the wonderful 
accuracy of the Genesis tables (as if the correctness of ao 
infallible book ought to be a mailer of wonder) is purely 
a thing of the Professor's imagination. He finds it, because 
he seeks for it. 

But the diflScnlties whieh.grow out of anch an attempt a» 
Prof. Winchell makes to interpret the names iu the Genesis 
tables so as to make them signify tribes, and not individual 
men, I have pointed out only in part. If these geuealogiea 
are of tiibes, and not of persons, we shall be obliged to regard 
Abraham as a tribe, thus making nonsense of the thirteen 
chapters of Genesis which give the history of his life ; and, 
further, we shall be obliged to regard Noah, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet as tribes, and thus we shall have the four tribes 
of Noah and his sons alt saved in the ark, which, to say the 
leaflt, will considerably add to the already somewhat crowded 
condition of things in that not particularly capacious struct- 
ure. But the greatest difBculty in the way of acceptii)|f 
these names as referiing to tribes arises from the very plain 
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Hid ilefioite nature of the luoguage employed, pHrticuUdy 
i the second table (chapter xi.). Here we read, "Shera was 
I hundred yeara old, aud begat ArpUaxad two years after 
the flood ; and Shem lived after lie begat Arphaxad five 
hundred years, and begat sons and daughters. And Ar- 
phaxad lived five hundred and thirty years, and begat 
kSalah. And Arphaxad lived after he begat Salah," etc. 
■The record runs on in thia same manner from Shem down 
ftto Abraham. Could anything be more specific? More- 
fover, two of the men (or tribes?) mentioned are spoken of 
■AS marrying wives. Can we say of a tribe that it marries a 
I'Wife named Sarai or Milcah ? 

However, Prof. Winchell's most extended effort is given 

Pto explaining tribally the genealogical table not in the tenth 

or eleventh, but in the fifth, chapter of Genesis ; and to thia, 

therefore, we must give special attention. He is very sure 

that he has found a way of interpreting this la.st-named 

I table so as to lengthen the Biblical chronology, and give us 

■ as the time from Adam to the flood seven thousand seven 
pbundred and thirty seven years (instead of the paltry one 

thousand six hundred aud fifty-six years of Usher), and 
from the flood to the birth of Abraham two thousand 
Beven hundred and sixty-three years (instead of the three 
hundred and fifty-two of Usher), making the whole time 
from Adam to Abraham ten thousand five hundred years; 
at the same time reducing the ages of the patriarchs from 

height hundred or nine hundred years each to the reasonable 
[average of one hundred and twenty years. As this is the 

Elast, 80 it may be regarded as the climax of Prof. Wio- 

■ohell's Biblical interpretations. Indeed, he himself tells us 

lat he regards it so important as to form an appropriate 

plos^ to the main portion of his book. The Bible passage 

Kimder consideration reads as follows: "And Adam lived an 
hundred and thirty years, and begat a son in his own like- 
ness, after his im^e, aud called his name Seth. And the 
days of Adam after he had begotten Seth were eight hun- 
dred years; and he begat sons and daughters. And all 

■ the days that Adam lived weit) nine hundred mid thirty 
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years ; and he died." A similar paragraph is recorded 
respecting Seth, Euos, and each of the other aDtediluviaii 
patriarchs. That I may lie sure to represent Prof. Win- 
ehell's mi;thoil of interpretation correctly, I will (luote the 
exact words in whicli he himself explains it: — 

"The word Adam is employed above in a pfrionalyOaA 
afterward in a family sense. The first clauxe deootes the 
whole life of Adam, and not his age at the birth nf Seth. 
YOLaD, translated ' begat." signifies rather ' appointed,' and 
refers to Adam's designation of Seth (in place of Abel) to 
be his successor. * Likeness ' and ' image ' refer, not to pe^ 
aonat appearance, but to character and office, the name Seth 
itself signifying 'The Appointed,' 'Adam,' in the next 
clause, refers to the tribe or family of Adam. The Adamic 
family continued to be ruled over by successors, not in the 
line of Seth, for a period of nine hundred and thirty years. 
Thereafter, the representatives of the Sethite line acceded 
to the kingship for nine hundred and twelve years, wbua 
the family of Enos assumed government, and so on. ... A 
paraphrase of the passage concerning Adam would there- 
fore read somewhat as follows: And Adam lived a hundred 
and thirty years. And at the close of his life he appointed 
his son to be his spiritual heir and successor, and designated 
him Seth, ' The Appointed,' And the duration of the house 
of Adam after the appointment of Seth was eight hundred 
years, represented by male and female descendants. And 
the whole duration of the house of Adam was nine hundred 
and thirty years, and he ceased to exist. The paragraphs 
touching the other antediluvian patriarchs are to be simi- 
larly understood." 

By this manner of interpretation, as I said, it ia claimed 
that we have the double advantage of a great lengtbemng 
of the time from Adam to Abraham, and a shortening of the 
ages of the individual patriarchs from nigh a thousand years 
each to an average of only one hundred and twenty years 
each. But, unfortunately, as we examine a little more 
closely this very remarkable system of exegesis, we find 
that, like so many others that have gone before it, it ernm- 
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lea to pieces on keiog toucbu d. For, adde from the very 

flaring injustice it does to the plitin decUratiotLS of the text 

■worse than interpreting a dog into a p'g), it introduces 

difficulties far greater than those which it removes. 

t us see exactly how. 

Adam, the man, lives one hundred and thirty years, then 
iug appoiuts his son Seth to.he his successor, as head of ■ 
house. After this ev*.'iit, Adam, the triitr, exists for eight 
liundred years before Seth comes to his inheritance. Thus, 
the house or dynasty of A<:lani lasts nine hundred and thirty 
years in all. Then Seth comes on the stage, and sets up the 
^etbite house or dynasty. But here we strilie a difficulty, 
here has Seth been all these eight hundred years while he 
been kept from hts succession ? He cannot have been 
living, because Prof, WinchoU includes, as an essential part 
of his theory, the supposition that he lived only one hundred 
and Jive years. Did he die. and then, after the eight hun- 
dred years' reign of the Adamic dynasty, come to life again 
and set up bis own dynasty, which he had been kept so long 
from inaugurating? Going forward now a step in the gene- 
logical list, and applying the same principle of interpre- 
>tion to Seth and his line that we have applied to Adam 
id his, we find that Seth, the man, lived one hundred and 
[ve years, and then appointed his son Enos to be his sue- 
After hia death, however, instead of Enos receiving 
le inheritance at once, the family of Seth continue to be 
ruled by a king, not in the line of Euos, for eight hundred 
and seven years; and only after the expiration of those 
eight hundred and seven years does the man Enos come to 
the headship, or the dynasty of Euos begin. But. again we 
ask, how can this man have come to the throne eight hun- 
dred aud seven yeais after his father died aud left liim the 
succession, when his whole life, according to the theory be- 
fore ns, was only ninety years? (roing forward to the next 
patriarch in the list, and the next and the next, we find the 
same difficulties arising in the case of every one down to 
Noah. In other words, according to the improved plan nf 
loterpretatiou of Prof. Winchi'll, we have in the tables 
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before ua uot only a liat of individual lives, but a list of 
di/na»tie»: the first dynasty founded by Adam, the second 
by Setli, the third by Eoos, the fourth iiy Caiiian, ten in all, 
dowu to the Sood; and all these dyuasties successive, none 
overlapping each other, Imt the second beginning where the 
first ended, the third where the second ended, and ao ou. 
■ Now, these dynasties last through « total of aeven thott- 
gand sevtn hundred and thirty-geven ye'ari. But they were 
founded by trn men who form an vnbroken genealogical line 
of fatlier. son, grandson, and thus on. the sum of whoie indi- 
vidual ages it only one thousand six hundred and ^ty-tix 
years. Will Dr. Winchell be so good as to explain how 
that could be ? The discrepancy may not be so obvious at 
first sight, but, a little careful looking will show that there 
is a very serious discrepancy here. It is of much the same 
nature as if I 'should say that of two roads, which must nec- 
essarily be of the same length, one is seven thousand sevou 
hundred and thirty-seven miles long, and the other one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-six miles long. Finally, it 
may he interesting to notice, as one of the minor results 
of the plan of interpretation under consideration, that it 
relieves us fraui having to talk any more about Noah'a 
Hood. If we follow Winchell, Noah had no connection 
with the flood. He was five hundred years old, accoi'ding 
to the Genesis account, when be begat Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
phet. According to the new interpretation, this means tltat 
he was five hundred years old when he appointed Shem, 
Ham, and .Taphet his successors, and died. But the Genesis 
account goes on to state that the fiood did not come nntil 
Noab was six hundred years old; that is to say, Noah had 
beenj_dead one hundred years (or if the last-mentioned Noah 
in the Genesis story means Noah, the tribe, then Noah, 
the man, had been dead six hundred years) when the flood 
arrived. 

I need not trace further the results to which this very 
extraordinary theory leads. My only excuse for giving ao 
much space to it as I have is the fact that it has been put 
forth with prominence and confidence by an eminent writer 
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in what, takeii all in all. is perhaps as able a book as has 
ever been contributed to that vast mass of literature whose 
aim is to reconcile tite Bible and science. Prof. Winchell'a 
Biblical interpretation, taken aa a whole, is better than ia 
common to writers on this olasa of subjects; yet we caa 
only express again our astonishment that a man accustomed 
to the accurate methods of science, as Prof. Winchell is, 

uld have put forth, as sound exegesis, such vagaries as 
many of his interpretations of Scripture are. To be sure, 
hiti method of interpreting the Genesis tables, which we have 
been considering, he borrows from one Rev. T. P. Crawford; 
hut he makes the method virtually his own by introducing 
it into his book, taking pains to explain it at length, and 
earnestly commending it to the attention of his readers. 

I cannot close this article without expressing regret at 
what the author says in his chapter xviii., on "Theological 
Consequences of Preadamitism," Ho devotes the entire 
chapter to this subject, and evinces throuL,'h it all what im- 
presses us as a nervous anxiety lest his book should not be 
thought theologically orthodox. Moreover, it seems to us 

■at be is hardly ingenuous in claiming for the book that 

leaves intact the " Plan of Salvation " and the doctrine 

the Divine Inspiration and Authority of the Bible, Of 

course there is a sense in which it can be urged that the 

Bible is still a book of divine inspiration and authority, even 

after we have granted Dr. Winchell's whole theory of Pread- 

lites. But it is a sense other than the ordinary one. By 

lese words, " Divine Authority and Inspii-ation," applied to 
the Bible, the theological world understands, and the people 
at large understand, an infallible book. But, if there is any 
one thing certain about this volume of Prof. Winchell, it is 
that no man can accept its teachings with anything like 
completeness, and any longer consistently bold the Bible to 
be infallible. Prof. Winchell must be aware of this as well 
a^ anybody. And yet he labors to convey to his readers the 
opposite impression. 

Again, be make^ a long, though we cannot feel quite sin- 
argument to show that Preadamitism does not conflict 
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with the "Plan of Salvation." Perhaps it does not witS 
any plan of Ovation which the Doctor himself believes m. 
But is he uot aware that the " Plan of Salvation," as formu- 
lated by the creeds and standard theologians, and aa under* 
stood by Christendom, is based upon the fall of the race in 
Adam? 

" In Aiiara's foil 
We sinned all" 

is the starting-point and foundation of all orthodox the- 
ology, whether Calvinist or Arminian. It was because the 
race was a " fallen " race that a Saviour was needed. And 
now, when we destroy the doctrine of a fallen race, as we 
do when we make Adam the progenitor and representative 
of only one segment of the race, we certainly stnke at the 
very root of the whole idea of " Redemption " as the world 
has always understood it, and still understands it. That 
this is felt to be so is shown by the significant fact tliat thu 
leading orthodox journals of the country are, almost with- 
out exception, pronouncing an unfavorable verdict upon Prof. 
Winchell's book, theologically considered. They clearly rec- 
ognize the fact that, when it is once admitted that there was 
neither an Adam nor a Fall, the corner-stone of tlieir theo- 
logical system, as a system, is gone. When Milton, iii the 
opening lines of Paradiae Lott, sings 

"Of man's first disobedience, and the fmit 

' Of that forbidden tree, wbose mortal taste 

Brought death into our norld, and all our woe, 

With toss of Eden, till one greater man 

Restore ua. and regain the hUs*tul aeat." 

he sings of exactly what the Christiiin world, for fifteen hun- 
dred year», with hardly a dissenting voice, has pronounced 
the corner-fitone of the orthodox system, — the event wiltt- 
out which the " Scheme of Redemption " or " Plan of Sal- 
vation" has no starting-point or rat son d'etre. To be (tore 
there is a system of Christian truth (and to the prc«i«tit 
writer it seems much more rational, as well aa much more 
harmonious with. the teaching of Jesus than the orthodox 
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QTstem) which does not re»t upon the fall of the rnce iu 
BAdttm, and which therefore would bu unalTecled by the 
Fdoctrine of Preadamites. But it would be a travesty to 
call such a system orthodoxy; and indeed no one would 
more earnestly resent the identiflcatiou of orthodoxy with 
such a HyHtem than orthodox leaders and authorities tbem- 
aelves. So that, iu spite of our author's very ingenious 
reasoning, we cannot but feel that that part of big book in 
which he attempts to show his Preadaniite theory to be 
frieudly to the current theology is essentially weak. Or- 
thodox writers pronounce it weak. Scientists, and others 
I who write without tlieological predilections, will be cer- 
tain to pronounce it weak, if not timid and time-serving. 
My task is now finished. I have endeavored in this paper 
lito do two things : first, to give the reader as clear au out^ 
■line as possible of this, however we regard it, very interest- 
ring work of Prof. Winchell ; and, second, to commend and 
criticise where commendation or criticism seem to me de- 
nerved. It happens that the features of the book which I 
I have found myself compelled to speak unfavorably of have 
been noticed last. But I should be very sorry if, on account 
u this, any reader should carry away from the reading of 
Ibis article the impression that I have other than high ap- 
preciatiou of the book a^ a whole. Though I have dwelt 
Ipmewhat long in my criticisms upon its Biblical exegesis 
knd more strictly theological features, yet let me call atten- 
tion f^ain to the fact that these form but a minor part of 
the work, and that, entirely aside &om these, the book has a 
most substantial value. The author's main thesis, in every 
way an important one, that the world was peopled long 
before the existence of any person who can possibly be 
identific-d with the Biblical Adam, is maintained with an 
ability and comprehensiveness of treatment that leaves noth- 
ing to be desired ; while, as I have before said, the work, 
considered purely as a popular treatise upon ethnology, is 
one of the very best in the language. 
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Poets' Thocohts about The Bible. 



Ont Irotn the heart o( nature rolled 
The bnniens of the Bible old; 
Tbe litiiniee of notions cume. 
Like the voloano'i tongue of tiame, 
Up fram the barDing core below, — 
Tbe ceuticlee ot love and woe. . . 

Tbe word onto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet nnbroken ; 
lie word by eeers or sibyls told, 
In gTOvee of oak. or fanen of gold. 
Btill floats upon th^ monting wind, 
Still whiBpeni to the willing mind. 
Ol>e aooeat of the Holy Gboet 
g Uw beedleee world bath never lost 

S. IV. Emrrmm. 

I holy hooks we read how God bath 

spoken 
b holy men in many different wnya; 



blank, a hollow 
ere nut epeakiug 



But hath the preoeut worked no sign nor 
Is God qnit« sleut in theee latter dayef 

The word were but e 

sound. 
If He that spiAe it t 

still; 

If all the light and nil Ihe sluide around 
Were aught but issues of Ahnighty Wi)>. 

Uurllry CulrrMet. 

We senrcb the worlil for tmth; we cull 
The good, the pnre. tbe benutiful. 
From graven stone and written scroll. 
From all old flower-fields of tbe Bonl; 
And, weary seekois of the beet, 
We come back laden fram our qoeet. 
To find that all the aogee said. 
Is in the Book our moUiers read. 



Th8 BiaLB AS LrniBjiTDiiE. 



I have iilwajB been strongly in toTor of 
Becilliir education, in the sense of educa- 
tion without theology; but I imist con- 
fess I have been no leas eeiioiialj per- 
pleied to know by what practical raeua- 
ures the religious reeling, which is the 
eeaentiul bosis of conduct, was to be kept 
up, in the present ntterlj' chaotic state of 
opinion in these matters, without the use 
of the Bible. The pagtin moroliats lack 
lite and c«lor; and even the noble Stoic, 
Marcus Antoninus, is too high and refined 
for au ordisarr child. Take the Bible as 
a whole; make the severesl deduction 
which fair crittciBm can dictate tor short- 
comings and positive errors; eliminate, as 
A sensible lay-teacher would do, If left to 
himself, nil that is not desirable for cbil- 



VBst residuum of moral grandeur. And 
then consider the great historical fact 
that for three centuries this book has been 
woven into tlie lite of all that is l>eet 
and noblest in English history; that it 
baa become the national epic of Britain, 
and is famiUiir to noble and simple, from 
John O'Oroat'a to Land's End, as Daut* 
and Tasao were once to the Itahans ; that 
it is written in the noblest and purest 
English, and abounds in exquisite beau- 
ties ot a merely literary form; and, 
finally, that it forbids the veriest hind, 
who never left his village, to be ignorant 
of the edsletice of other countries and 
other civilizations, and of a great past, 
stretching back to the fnrtheat limits of 
the oldest nations in the world. By the 
study of what other books could children 
be ao much humanized, and made to feel 
that each figure in that vast historical 
procession fills, Uke themselves, but a 
momentary apaise in the interval between 
tte two ' ■■' " 



Only one literature there is. one great 
literature, tor which the people have had 
a prepanition,— the literature ot the Bible, 
However far they may be from having a 
oomplete preparation for it. ther l^ve 
some; and it ia tlie only great literature 
tor whiolk they have any. Their bring- 
ing up, what they have heani and talked 




of ever since they were t>orn, have ■ 
them no sort ot oonversaace wiQi t 
forms, fashions, nutioDS, wordjoes, rI 
sions, ot hterature having its sonrae 
Greece and Borne; bnt thej have bB 
them a good deal of cx>uversu)oe winj 
forms, fuehions, notioiiE, wordiDg8,S 
sions, of the Bible. Zion and B^B 
are their Athens and Rome, their Idul 
Olympus are Tabor and Hennon, Shu 
is their Tempe; tlie*ie and the like Bil 
names can reach their imagination, kiui 
trains ot tliought and remembrance 
them. The elemente with which the Uti 
ature of Greece and Rome conjores, bt 
no power on them; the elements wi 
which the ht«rature of the Bible oo 
jures, have. If poetry, philoeophj, tl 
eloquence, if what we call in ime «u 
telterg, are b power, and a beae&e 
wonder-working power, in edaoatk 
through the Bible only have the p«n 
much chance of getting at poetry, pi 
losophy, and eloquence. Obords of pow 
are touched by this instmctioD whid J 
other part of the instruction in a poM 
school reaches, and chords varioii%fl 
the single religious chord only. 9 
Bible is for the child in an tiiimmm 
school almost his only contact with pod 
and philosophy, J 

The Now Testament will doabtt 
experience what has already happen^! 
the Old; elements and scenery in it ^H 
are gradually withdrawn from tid| 
acceptance and anthoritative use. will ja 
into s_Tmt)ols of some truth and aanotil 
beyond theraselvee, and help the imagini 
tion to give form and color to spiritn 
things; and as the Egyjitiim bondagei. tl 
desert march, the water from the rod 
the promised land, the courts of Zion. U 
holy of holies, have been lifted in( 
emblems of the pilgrimage of man an 
the providence of God; so the baptism 
dove, Uie temptation, the calming of tl 
storm, the transfiguration, the Ohti 
crucified, the Christ glorified, i ' ■"' 
standing inequnliliee in their 1 
certjunty, will retain their signifi 
the inward life, painting the crii 
drama and the transcendency a 



torjr. Uore and more of the modero 
ChrMiBn bjimiB do but toui^li for a 
moment the gronnd of historical inddent. 
and pass on at onoe to eome spiritual 
ocnniterpiirt which is the reo] Ihem^ of 
the poet*B inapiratiou. This gmdnal 
oxpauaiou of the originn] souroea or Chris- 
tiMi coni-ejitioD to embracB the new 
tfaoiiglit and larger Bentiment which thej' 
UieniBelvee have been instnimental in 
creating, is the notiira] method of evolv- 
iog the fntare from the past. 

The moatoriginolbookin the world iethe 
Bible. ... It is ia the natare of things 
that the higbeet originality mnet be moraJ. 
. . . pKiple imagine that the place which 
the Bible hold.i iu the world it owes to 
miiaclee. It owee it simplj to the fact 
that it came out of a profannder depth of 
tbonght than aaj other book. 

B. W. EiiUTKin. tFramIlti"Dlar\tilO.) 

De Quincey classified all writings as be- 
longing either to the literature of knowl- 
edge, or the literature of power. There 
are books to which we go for information. 
TbeT give ns facta and ideas. Thej con- 
stitute the literature of knowledge. They 



teaob ns. Then there are booka to whioh 
we go for inapiration; to which we turn 
for joy and pleasure, for etrongth and 
conrage, tor patience and endnrancvi, fur 
purity and peace. TUey constitule U»e 
literature of power. They move na, 
Herbert Spencer's books belong to the 
Uterature of knowledge. The "Imitation 
of Chriat" belongs to the Uterature of 
power. The Lterature of knowledge 
needs to be reieaned every «eutury or 
generation or decade, corrected up to date, 
The literattire of power ia immortal; 
fresh to-day, though bom miUenniums 
ago. 

In the literature of power the Bible 
ranks first. Whatever in Cliristian Uter- 
atm'e haa moat aearclimg elliical and 
spiritual energy radiatee the reflected 
light of the Bible: Augoatine^B "Con- 
feesiona ", " The Imitation of Chriet ", 
Fenelon'a " Spiritual Letters ", " The 
Saint's Best", the "Pilgrim's Progress", 
in their most appealing tones edio the 
voices of the Bible. The Bible holds 
stored the etiiioal electricity from which 
Cbrietendom has drawn, through cen- 
turies, eihauHtlesB energy. 

R. a<ier IfitcUm. 



Skvkn Vaides of the Bible. 



In what does the value of tbe Bible 
ooaaistf Why should we, living in this 
late day — in times and circumstaucea of 
life so far removed from those of tbe 
Bible, and enjoying eo much greater in- 
teUectnal light than tho men who wrote it 
enjoyed, continue to read it, and study it, 
and give it a place of honor among our 
books of religiou? 

{ 1 ) Portiona of tbe Bible, at least, have 
coofMaedly a high literary value. There 
ia no lock of antJtorities who rank some 
ot the Psalms with the lyrics of Pindar 
and Wurdsworth: the book of Job with 
the tragedies of Bophoolee ajid Shakes- 
peare : the propbwY of Isaiah and tbe 
Epistle to the Romajis with any religious 
or ethical writing in the world. The first 
ttanalation of the Bible into the vemacu- 
lar WBB made so early, and so soon there- 
r h became bo emphatically tlie one 



erted an influence in moulding the Eng- 
liab language and English literature vast- 
ly greater than any other book. Prob- 
ably quit« nine scholars out of ten. of 
those best qnaUfied to judge, it colled 
upon to select the best model in tbe lan- 
guage, of simple, terse, vigorous, and at 
the same time elegant Enghnb, wonid 
choose the Bible, in our common traoa- 

(2) The Bible occupies a far morecen- 
tral and important place in European and 
American civilization then any other book. 
Indeed it is doubtfid if n man voyaging 
through our modem Christ^idom as a 
student of its history, its literature, its 
philosophy, its art, its politics, its institu- 
tioos, would find hiraselt so much incon- 
vem'enced by being unacquainted with 
Homer, Plato, Virgil, Cioero, Dante, and 
enough others to moke a good dozen of 



it book of the people, that it has ex- the greatest writeia of the v 



>rld,o 
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of the Bible, as lis wonld bj being on- 
aoqiuinted with the Bingle volumie of oar 
snored Soriphiree. 

(3) We have in the Bible a tar room 
vivid and impressive picture thiui oan be 
touud anywhere else in literature, of what 
I may call the evolution of religion and 
morals on a large ecale. The Bible pre- 
sente na with the literatj menioriala ol 
Uie growth of the people of Israel, through 
tea or twelve centuriea of varied and 
wouderfnl hi^torj, rrom ideas of Qod and 
worship and morahtj that were at beet 
very low and poor, up into ancb ideas as 
those taught bj Jesus, whioh are oou- 
feesed to stemd in the front rank of tlie 



is worthy of note that the three great 
mouotheistio religions all send back their 
roots dirwctly or indirectly into our Scrip- 
tures, — Jndaism and Chriatiaaity direct- 
ly, and Mohanunedanism indirectly. 

(6) The Bible 18 a book of practical re- 
ligion, and it ii not until we oome to 
study it in this light that we approaoli its 
highest value. With all itn imperfections, 
it miifit still be confessed to lie, on tbe 
whole, a book of unequalled moral 
eamutness, incitement, inspiration. With 
on iteration and reiteration that is untir- 
ing, and with an emphasis tliat ie some- 
times fairly tremendous, do all the great 
writers of the Bible impress upon as the 
grandeur of the moral side of life, — the 
importance of justice, truth, merey, but 



eapedallj lighbeooBnees 
duct A body of men of deeper mw«l 
eameetness, or more brave and loyal to 
what they beUeve to be true and right in 
religion, perliaps the world never bbw, 
than were the Old Testament proph«la. 
Bigots sometimee: true obililreti ota mie 
age, soma of them; oocixpying rarj 3il- 
fereat plimee, morally and spiritually, u 
well Hs intellectually and socially,— ^bey 
yet, as a whole, were grand men, whose 
words are even to-day moral bngle-caUa 
to the nioe. 

(6) So, too, with regard to aU that whicb 
we commonly call the spiritnal side ol 
life — that side of Ufe which indndus loive, 
gratitude, reverence, prayer, hop«, faith, 
aspiration, worship, — it is not too muob 
to say that the world htifi prodnoed no 
book which has proved itself so powartnl 
as a help and inspirer of men uu this side 
of their being. 

(7 J Finally, the Bible is nut only our 
Iwjok of religion, but it is a book rich wtlh 
the very life-blood of all that was liigh- 
eet and holiest in the hopes and tuara, (be 
joys and sorrows, the faiths, the proyen, 
the uspiratious and yearnings, of cmi 
fathers, and our fathem' fathers, and 
Donrly ail the nubleet men and ewnt- 
lieet women of all the Christian ages. 
How much that means, only nun's 
hearte. not their beads, can answer. 
Surely such e book, with all ita obort- 
oomingB, may well lay heavy oUitiiB npos 
oar love, oar appredation, t " 

J. T. Hundtrland. (< 
ChnplfT IT. 0/ "IThol It Uw BIM. 



Thb Two ViEwa op thb Biblb, — livrrER and Spout. 



There are two diametrically opposite 
views to be taken of the origin, inspira- 
tion, and authority of the Bible. One of 
tbeee I coll the theology of the spirit, 
and the other that of the letter. 

J. The theology of the letter says of 
the Bible that it ie "the word of Qod" in 
Buoh a aense that every port of it proceed- 
ed by direct revelation fiom Ood. It is 
a Bupematund revelation of Qod'e truth, 
ountaining every thing necessary for the 
rehgiouB bfe of man; for his happineea 
here, and his hope hereafter. The writers 



were supemata tally and nuracukmsly 
inspired, so that they could nut make any 
mistake, and have not mails say. tluva 
are no errors and do cuntrndictiuua in ttia 
Bible. It ia infaUibly, verbuUy, Utanlly 
true from end to enX All between ilB 
lids is the word of Ood- IIm geology. 
astronomy, chronology, ore perfect, and 
leave nothing to be desired. Its gn^ 
men are all saints to be admired aad inn- 
tated, their Crimea excused and immltmwl 
away. Its Jewish part and it« CnrisUai 
part are in exact and entire liunaooy; 



Bud he who qneetions or denies anytliing 
in it IB an infidel, who bad better have 
never been bom. 

Thie TJew of the infallibility of the let- 
ter of the Bible,— or. as it was anoe called, 
its "plenary itupiratioD", — is not eo very 
andent, after all. It e&axo np, in ita ex- 
treme fonn. sinci© the Retormation, Tho- 
lack, the Germnn theologian, a schulur 
highly esteemed in all orthodox drciee. 
telle ns, ID hie eesay on Inspiration, that 
this dotHrine arose in the oontroverey 
with the Roman Church. The Jeeuita 
■aid. " We, iu our ohuroh, have unity, 
oonfldence, aBHOranee. We have an out- 
ward infalhble Church to lean upon, — an 
outward aatborit; to which all can appeal, 
an outward judge to decide all qneetionB. 
Ton ProteetantB liave no aucb authority; 
nothing infallible, nothing aure. Tou 
have only your own inward emotiona, dif. 
terAut opiniona, clianging moods." Pressed 
by this argument, says Thohick, the Fro- 
taataata came, by degreee, to maintain 
that they also had an outward itiFitUible 
anthority, namely, the infallible letter of 
the Bible; and at lost were driven, by the 
heat of the cxaitroversy, to asaert that not 
only the sense of the Bible, but the words, 
the letters, the Hebrew vowel-points, and 
the very punctuation, proceeded directly 
trom Qod; and that the writers of the 
Bible were merely the amanuenaw of the 
Holy Spirit, the pen with which He 
wrote, the flute through which He 
breathed. 

Now I will call your attention to the 
fact that the writere of the Bible lay no 
claim to any suoh infallibihly as this. 
They nowhere say that they were inspired 
to writ« books. Two t«2te are quot^ to 
proive this verbal inspiration; and because 
thus perpetually quoted, we may presume 
that tbey are the strongest which can be 
toaad. Onesaya: "Holy men of old 
apftke BB they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit." But it does not say that this 
nuide them infallible. Holy men noic de- 
clare that they ore moved by the Holy 
Spirit; bnt they do not profeee to be in- 
fallible. The other text says that " All 
acriptitre is given by inspiration, and is 
^ofitable for doctrine, instruction", eto. 
Yw. proatable or useful, but tlutt is eure- 
lame thing as infallible author- 



ity. These texts teach an inspiration 
which I also gladly accept; they do not 
limit inspiration to the Jews or to 
the Bible; tbey teaob that all holy 
men and all sacr^ books ccime from 
Ood, and have more or lees of his truth 
and power and goodness in them, lea, 
"all Bcriptiire is given by inspiration"; 
the scriptnree of every race aod every 
land: every sacred book which has tamed 
mnn'a pride, taught him to look up and 
adore, inatnicted him to be just, humane, 
true, and generoos. No snch books come 
wholly from Ibe will of roan; there is a 
divine element in them all. whether they 
are the Tedos of India, or the Koran, or 
the Pialognee of Plato, or Wordsworth's 
Ode to InunortaUty. For " Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from abova, 
and Cometh down frran the Father of 
lighta." 

There ai« many seriooe objections to 
this doctrine of the infaUible inspiration of 
the Bible, some of which I will now m«n- 

To say that every statement in the Bible 
comes directly from God prodoces wide- 
spread onbeheL The Bible says that the 
world was created In six days; that, by the 
genealogies from Adam to Abraham, and 
Abraham to Christ, it was created leee 
than sis thousand years ago; that the 
sun, moon, and staia were all created at 
tliat time; that the visible universe^ as 
well aa the human race, baa, therefore, ex- 
isted only during that period. Bnt geol- 
ogy shows us by inftdhble doctunents, 
written on tables of atone, that the hfe of 
the eartli, with that of innumerable plants 
and animals, goes back for millions of 
years; and astronomy proves that the 
light which we receive to-day from some 
distant stars left them hundreds of thou- 
sands of years ago. 

Again, students of. the Old and New 
Testaments find many contradictions be- 
tween different books. These contradic- 
tions ore of no consequence at all unless 
we adopt this theory of the intaUiblhty of 
the record, and then tbey become fatal. 

Again, bow many snperstitiona and 
cruelties have been sancti£ed by appeals 
to the letter of the SoriptuTesI During 
many centuries, thoussndsot poor WTet«bee 
were burned aUve as Pitches, and this 
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belief rested on the nnivereal oonvictioii 
of Oatliolke and Proteetanta that the 
Bible clearlj taught the reality of witch, 
oraft. So, in our day, we have seen 
slavery defended, and despotism de- 
fended, by the letter of the Bible. 
BeOBUse Paul said, "Slavija, obey your 
maelere", and, "The powere that be are 
ordaiiied of Ood ", it was thought that 
God commanded men by Paul to Eubmit 
tu a deepot tike Nero, and ordered them 
to support a eyetem which made of hnman 
beings cbattda. So, too, to-day, eingle 
words of the Bible are quoted to defend 
the dot^rine that Ood has made creatures 
certain to fall into siu, and then puoishee 
them for that sin with endlesa tormeota. 

This view of the Scriptures has also 
bronght about a confmiion of Judaism 
and ChristiaEity. The Old Testament, in 
some minds, hee more authority than the 
New. Men still keep the Jevieh Sabbath 
which Christianity abolished. The sacri- 
ficial worship of the Jews, by which, 
from morning till evening, the great altar 
of the Temple ran with blood, has indeed 
been long abolished. But the influence 
of that system eontinnee in the Catholic 
Church in the daily aacriflce of the Mass, 
and in tJie Protestant Church in the blood 
theology whit^h teaohue that Ood is unable 
to forgive sin except by bloodshed, and 
that by the blood of an innoeent victim. 
The Apostlee. who ware Jews, aoCTistomed 
to theee perpetual sacrifioee of the Tem- 
ple, nat[u«llj said, "Christ is our sacri- 
fice," "He is our sin offering." "It is 
his blood, not that of goate and sheep, 
which saves us." And so, literal theology 
builde on thesenatiirsl Jewish expressions 
B whole theory of substituted suffering 
and vicarious sacrieoe. Thus ie the 
progress of thought arrested; thus is 
nabehef created; thus are we sent back 
from Christ to Mq^ee by this Christian 
literaUam. 

But the chief objection to all this doe- 
trine of the verbal infalUbiiity of the 
whole Bible is, tbat the spirit is chained 
down by the letter; that the Uvtng power 
of the words and soul of Jeeos are 
neutralieed and nullified by being tied to 
the dead body of old traditions which 
have long einoe lost their power. 

n. The theology of the spirit rises alwve 



all tluB level waste of ditarj ooatnnvny 
It regards the Bible as insndrad, bat nol 
infallible; inspired in a bigtier degras. by 
the same spirit nUeh has also spofcen b 
men in all the great siiriptutve of llienm. 
It lielievee in the authority of Ibe BiIiIr. 
but it is the authority which ImtJi atwaTt 
has over honeet and candid minds. 

It does not think it essential to decide 
when the books of the Bible ww» wriUra, 
nor by whom; nor when they were ool- 
lected and put together Id tbe canon. Tbe 
books remain the same, whoeeer wmle 
tbem; by giving tlieir author suother 
name yon cannot rob tbem of n aingle 
note of power or of love. Wo are sim 
tbat the beet books have remauwd, lur 
they have been guanled by tfae knv of 
mankind. They are not mipenislanl is 
any senae but that in which nil oar Eb 
is overflowed by eomething fipa idrnve, 
all nature filled with a diviner beMity, 
and by which there is something of Ood 
in all the beet things said and done Iff 

I would believe more in divine inspint- 
tion tban the old doctrine hUowb, not 
lees. That teaches an oecAsioual influ 
from Ood, coming and then going amy; 
making a few prophets in a certnln land 
and race, but nowhere else. I belten* in 
"tbt prophets who have lieen since tiie 
world began"; in a Ood "who has never 
left himself without a witnees tn tb« 
world"; in a light "which bghteth e>Twy 
man who comee into the world". 

I wish the Bible to be more loved and 
honored than it is now, not leea. I wish 
it more a source of faith and hope tlian 
now; to bring us nearer to God tbnn it 
now does; to make Christ more intereatiiig, 
and more of a true Teacher. Mnsler, and 
Friend. The better we nudemtond it, 
the more shall we revere it; not with B 
blind homage, but with au intelligent 
admiration. The more freely that we nse 
our reason, separating the chaff from lbs 
wheat, the more will the genuine powK 
and beauty of the Bible be made mani- 
fest. Ood, who has given the Bible, baa 
also given us our reason with which to 
eiamine and understand it^ and we am 
guilty before him if we bury this 
in the earth and bide our Lord' 

Jama fVarfnoo ClarM. 
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Thb Biblb a Boob of Man, 

I wliat ligtit we lua/, tUe 
Bible ie a ver; enrpridng pkenoineDOD. 
This collection of bookB liaa taken such a 
hold ou the world us uu other, TheUler. 
ature ot Greece, which goee up like in- 
cense from that laud ot temples unil 
heroic deeds, has not half the intinence of 
thia book from a nation tdike deepieed in 
ancient and modem times. It is read of 
a Sandav in all the thirty thousand pnl- 
pits of our land. In all the teniplea of 
Christendom is its Toic« lirte<l np, week 
bj week. It goes e^iiinlly to tlie cottage 
of the plain man and the palace of the 
king. It is woven into the htenitnre ot 
the eoholar and oolora the talk of the 
otreet. It ia the better part of oiir aer- 
mona. Onr beet ot ntlered pru^era are in 
its storied Bpeeoh wherewith our tatbers 
and the patriarchs prajed. 

Now tor aach effects there miiat l>e an 
adequate cause. What is the secret cause 
of this wide and deep influence! It must 
be found in the Bible itaelf, and mnst l>e 
adequate to the effect. To answer tbe 
queetion we most eismine the Bible, and 
Bee whence it comes, what it oonlains, and 
by what authority it holds ita place. 

Lajing aside all prejudices, it we look 
into tiie Bible in u general way, as into 
other IxKike, we find tacts which toroe the 
concitisioo upon ua that the Bible is a 
human work, as much as the Principia ot 
Newton or Deeoartee, or the Vedas and 
Koran. Some things in it are beautiful 
and tme, bat others no man, in his rea- 
Bon, can accept. Here are the works ot 
Tarioue writers, from the eleventh century 
before to the second century after Christ, 
thrown oapridously together, and nnited 
by no common tie but the lids of the 
book-binder. Here are two forms ot re- 
ligion, which differ widely. We find 
numerous oontradictions; conHictiug lii Ey- 
ries which no akiU can reconcile with them- 
selrea or with facta; poems which the 
Christians have agreed to take as histories, 
but which lead omy to confusion on that 
hypotheeia; prophecies that have never 
been fnlUlled, and from the natnre of 
things never can bo. We find fit^riee of 
■— t'T"'— vhiob could not have happened : 
" represent the Inwa of 



Man, 






natnre completely Iranaformed, as in fairy- 
land; storiee that make Ood a man of war, 
cmel, capricious, revengeful, hateful, and 
not to be trnsl«l. We find amatory 
songs, selfish proverbs, skeptical ilis- 
coursee, and the most awful imprecations 
human fancy e^er clothed in speech. 
Connected with these are lofty thoughts 
ot nature, man, and God; devotion touch- 
ing and beautifiU, and a most reverent 
faith. Here are works whose authors are 
known; others of which the author, age, 
and conntry are alike forgotten. Oenu- 
ine and spurions works, reUgious and not 
religious, are strangely mixed. The one 
part belongs lo a mode of worship, formal 
and obsolete, the other to a religion, 
actual, spiritual, still ahva The one 
givee lis a Jeliovah, jealuus and angry; 
the other a Father, full of love. The 
writ«rB contradict one another, and some 
relate what no testimony can render less 
than absurd; but yet oli taken together, 
Bpit« ot their imperfections and positive 
faultfl, form snch a collection of rehgions 
writings as the world never saw, — so deep. 

Now, unless we reject this treasure en- 
tirely, one of two things must be done: 
either we must pretend to believe the 
whole, absurdities and all, make one part 
just as valuable as the other, the law at 
Moses as the gospel ot Jesus, David's 
curse as Christ's bleesing.^-and then we 
make the Bible our master, who puts eom- 

drivee conscience and the religiuits ele- 
ment out of the church; or else we must 
accept what is tme, good, and divine 
therein, — take each part for what it is 
worth, gather the good together, and 
leave the bad to ilself,^and then we make 
the Bible our servant and helper, who 
assistH common-senae and reason, stimu- 
lates conscience and religion, co-working 
with them all. A third thing is not pos- 

Wbich shall bo done? The practical 
answer was given long ago. Pious men 
neglect what do«e not edify. Men cannot 
gather grapes of thoma, grasp they never 
so lovingly; honest men will leave the 
thorns, or pluck them up. Now criticism. 
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av un said of the New Tefitament, of the a 

•t:ec<. '^QAT* trath that rnstlea in its leaves, its par 

IT ..171 -r^ epistlee, where Paul lifts np his i 

. ^<-.:«.<* .Ml? Toice, and John, or whoso wrote 

^ : ^-?i j* words, ponrs out the mystic melodr < 

^^ ,^ -. -rt*. kV7 faith. Whv tell the deep words of J 

^ -.--. -irru. >'i' Have we exhausted their meaning? 

^ ^^ * *mi-7 world — has it ontgrown love to God 

^ ^ ;j.-n- . rr vTiiS man? They stiU act in gentle ba 

^ giving strength to the strong, and ji 

.. . ^'x: riSff and meekness and charitv and fait 

beautiful souls, long tried and oppre 
There is no need of new words to tc 
this. 

Gall the Bible master, we do not se 
excellence it has. Take it as other b 
we have its beauty, tnith, religion, n 
deformities, fables, and theology, 
truths not only sustain themselvea 
the mass of errors connected there 
Truth can never pass away. 

Men sometimes fear the Bible wi! 
destroyed by freedom of thought 
fnHHlom of speech. Let it perish if 
lx> the case. Truth cannot fear the 1 
nor are men so mad as to forsake a w 
livini? water. All the free-thinking i 
Wi>rld could not destroy the Iliad; 
niui*h less the truths of the Bible ! 
the Bible is made for man, not mai 
the Bible. Its truths are old as crei 
.w^ «* ^" wiw*t*\l more or less purely in c 
'*"*'*^ ^» ton)ni<>- They came from God thr 

thoAHil of man. They have exhai 
uoitluT (^hI nor the soid. Man is gr 
tluui the Bible. 

'^•"^ ^. ^^|. i'%\s{orr Parker, (ilueh comprtMaed fron 

•*^—*«** . ^^HMf" chaplernin hiM*'Discour9eof kaii 

^ -^^N^^ ^1"^ i>riiifr(f (W«o in f/u* volume of MUdiotu 
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T«« KvOLUnON OF THE SoUIi. 

^^ «w. every drop brings forth a flower. 
""^ ^ tlfcK^*'* ^^ **^^ nature of the sun ma 
•^.fr. ^'^^ aa«*il^^ but the Sim shines on and 






^*»>* Arf ^.'l ^^W"" -^^ theoritje respecting 

^*^ )M(v>rT and the structure of the I 

^jUj.^ l^ nuH>totl and disputed, but the 

.>«^ "^ 11 ^* N"^*^ whose fruits rise higher, e 

^^>. ■ #* '^' ^g^ffr, tttsto more llavoraome, ini 

'*' *'.^ ^. ♦*' ^'^ t*.s-y hecirts, than any or all others 

. ■*• :"" ^;^^ ^^'' ^nf **vrl>e4^upnKhi('e*l uixm the f 

' "' ^-^.^ ■ ttf^"^ ^,txai^ Ufo. TlR. Biblo is Uie re 

vv. •* ^ ^^ •v''^*"' y^f •sr^^n*»ivt^ uiifolilmg of kn 
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«dge Id nspeot to eooiml and spiritTia] 
things tbniugb vsat Bgee. And the 
iuapirnttoo of Qod conaiited in that im- 
pulav of natural law, of social institnttoD, 
of refleutiim, of eij>primBnt, ntul of fitid- 
ingB-oat of life, and a record nt it b^ men 
oompet«ut to nudersland and give it the 
largest l»nn. Thej were men above 
their daj, nble to concentrate in their own 
oonMrioiumeM the meaning of all these 
tbtngB that had been gradtmltj' found oat 
by the myriad of men, and give tbem 
authentic form. , . . 

As to the [ear of losing the Bible, there 
will reroajn ita characteriBtios— love, joy, 
peace, long-siiSering, gentleneea, good- 
nen. Dom anybody want with miaoreant 
club to bnun that Bible? and if that is 
the meaning of aocred Scripture, who 
wante to ^istroy it? But when men. 
muDBtmcted, attempt to work in as a part 
of the leatiraony of Ood the things that 
are but the record of human we^kneasea 
and buman mieunderatandicga, then we 
Bet the world agog, and then there are 
opportunities for men moet active and 
successful in that [destroying work,] be- 
cause to a large extent they have the 
tmth with them. . . . Should I, if I bad 
stood upon the Acropolia, and diecovered 
that there were spidere in the great tem- 
ple, or that there was a leak in the roof, 
or that there was dust settled upon the 
oomicea, blow up the huilding because I 
law these specks in it? Yet there are 
men going about the country with witty 



aloqnenoe deridii^ this grandest oolleo- 
tioD of the evolutions of human con- 
BcioosneBH towarda the highest idewl. They 
have no conception of the grandeur ot 
this movement, nor of the grandeur of 
ita resullH. . . . What if liiere be sua- 
chronismB in the Bible? What does that 
amount to? What if there should be 
mietakee in dates, stambliogs of good 
men. worn oat and wasted customa still 
embalmed? What it there should be 
imperfect laws permitted? What it the 
dust and the detritus of wretched peoples 
and corrupt ages should still be found 
here and there in the Bible? They are 
bnt fleeting elements, and have their use 
in marking the stages of development bv 
which the hmnan inti>Uigenoe rose from 
darkness into relative light, and the con- 
science from being soiled into relative 
purity, and the higher faith, being bam, 
gathered to itself treasure of riches. 
The Bible is not a book set down and 
written as John Milton wrote "FarsdiBS 
Lost", nor is it a book written as a man 
writes a history. It is not a book ; it is a 
series of books with intervals of bundreda 
ot years between. It ie the record ot 
the progress of the faoman rac« in their 
devdopment into the divine idea through 
the medium of right-living themsolvM. It 
is the serial history of the canstmction ot 
the noblest elements that belong to human 
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The IitsFiBAXioK in, ax 

There is a Divine Being back of nature 
uid within man; the Life and Soul of idl 
existence; the Intelligenoe thinking out 
its laws: the Will energizing its forces. 
All lite of nature opens back into this 
Kvine Being. All life ot man opens, 
within, into Qod. Every stream of life 
leads up into the one Spring and Foimt 
at Being. There is a natural connection 
open between the soitl ot man and the 
Divine Spirit. The stream's bed may be 
dogged with the debrb of lite, the foun- 
tain-head of the divine in man may be 
ehcked. ontd there seems to be no longer 

j up-Sowing life ot Ood in the human 
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eoiil. But it is only needful that the 
stream-bed shall be opened, that the sands 
shall be cleared in the mouth of the 
spring, to find the water ot life flow onoe 
more, fresh, free, and full as the tides ot 
the Eternal Being. God can Bpeuk lo 
roou. God iHtut speak to man, some- 
where, somehow, eomotime. The Father 
cannot leave his child without guidance, 
comtsel. help. . . . God does in reality 
speak to man, in nan. He speaks to 
every child ot earth through the deep 
eesential voices ot his own nature: thioiu^ 
the voice ot affection, pure and sweet; the 
voice of reason, deai and oalm; the voioa 



of tl 



of consoieDoe, high and holj; the voice 

of the will, strong am] oommanding. 

I breath of life which heavos the heart, 

miud, the ooitscieDce. and the will, ia 

oUieF than the breath of the Spirit 

whom ''we live and move mid have our 

flUg". . . . 

Human progreas is always from the 
Oonerete to the abatraot, from the particn- 
lar to the general, from as isolated tiict to 
the sweep of a law. Thus, the reality of 
the divine iuspirntion baa been gradually 
expanding on the human conacioasDeas, 
nntil that which was at first found on oar- 
tain spots of earth, at certain times of hip- 
tory, amid certain privileged raoee, within 
oertain narrow spheree of thought and 
action, is seen to be a reality of all the 
earth, of all nicBE, of all time, of all men, 
of oil trutii and life. 

I. The first step of thia edacntioa of 
man into the full doctrine of Inspiration, 
ad (ar as our own religion ia oonoerned, 
was the belief which our fathers held bo 
etrennously, and which we, their children, 
ought to hold juBt «8 strenuously. — the 
beUef that our sacred books hold the 
words of men who themselves were in- 
spired of God. " God speaks in the 
Bible." Thna aaid our forefathers, out of 
the depth ot a tnie spiritual oonsdoua- 
DMS. Mark well the limitation of this 
■tetemeut. We may not say, as our 
fathers would have said, that the whole 
oollection ol writings which make np the 
Bible are the words of inspired men; 
Uiat all these writings, in all their parts, 
breathe the spirit of Ood; or that those 
writers who do breathe as from the Divine 
Spirit witliin them are all et^iially God- 
breathed. Concerning these distinotions, 
judgment m^ be briefiy expressed in 
words which I haveuaed before: "Wher- 
ever there is a flash of light, epiritual or 
ethical: wherever the dark problems cit 
man's origin and nature and destiny grow 
luminous; wherever the being and per- 
sonality and eharacter of God come forth 
from the darkness, thrilling aa with a 
freah aeuse of wotehip, with higher faith 
and hope and love. — there is a real reve- 
lation to our spirits of truths which were 
unveiled ages ago in the ooosdousneea ot 
Hebrew saints and seers. Such revelation 
ispiration, real and true; a deep 



breathing in the spirit of tnao by tb* 
Spirit of God." 

With a rapidity which is simply aston- 
ishing, thoughtful minds in all thi 
Churches are coming to make the dia- 
tinction in which lies all hojie tor tlie 
future revenmce ot the Bible: and the 
battle ot a reasonable biith is well-ni^ 
won. But, when all has been yielded In 
the human character ot these writing! 
which criticism, scholarship, a sound 
reason, a true conedenoe, and a solter com- 
mon sense demand, . . you and I may be 
just as sure as were our fathers, who saw 
none of the difficulties surromiding w, 
that here at least we hold a book in whteb 
the very voice of Ood eclioes down npoo 
our sonls; that, through it. we hMtr words 
which are even to this day charged with 
theawfultonesof the Eternal Bpirit How 
would the faith in the reality of a divine 
iuspiratioQ have been kept alive Ihioogb 
those wastes of time in which men have 
heard so few whispers of the Et«rual. bol 
for this book to which they could alwnyi 
tnm, and feel sure that in its words, so 
awful yet so tender, so simple tiiougb su 
majestic, so searching while so oomfott- 
ing, tJiey were hearkening to the yerj 
voice of God, sure by the soul's uneiTiiig 
instinct that here were th^ tones of tbs 
heavenly Father? 

II. The seoond step in our pragrtM 
into the true doctrine of Inspiration is 
the reoognitiou that there is a divine 
iuspiralion in otlier sacred books than aax 
own. Other i>eoplea, as our fatbera 
knew, have had their sacred books, rever- 
enced by them witli a devoutness in no 
wise surpassed by our feelings tomud 
the Bible. In the absence ot any first- 
hand knowledge of those books, it ma 
easy for our faUiers to deny to them IbO 
claim ot inspiration 

(Noble paasageg omitted here.) 

Have we not reached tor enough in oar 
knowledge of God to see that, were be to 
reveal himself to any one race alone, Imt- 
ing the rest of mankind, in their gropings 
after light upon the dark problem of eaiu 
and in their struggle with sin, without 
the light and warmUi of tnith, he oould 
not Im God? 



e I from everj soiinie 

IS of tbotPrJEDnl Force 

ir than lieavoii itself, jet new 

le roung heart il reiuUiiM to. 

mtn whosoBtMuljimptJso rolls 

^^he tidal WHTeof Lonuiu Boals,^ 

Onide, Oomforler. and Inwu-d Word, 

The Et«roBl 8i>irit of the Lord." 

ItL We take anotlier utep upward in 
the true idee of luspiretioD. Goil bns 
epoken, we saj, to the Hnaiente. Of that 
we ore sore. ''Holy men of old apnke lu 
they were moTod of the Holy Ghoet." 
Ond has spoken, we are at last ready to 
admit, to other holy men of old than those 
of Hebrew blood. BQt--eo our fathere 
would have said — God doee not ?ioif 



thinking (uid workiug, that he eiiU speak- 
etb; that iu the souls of men, now as then, 
is to be heard the w!iiBp»re of the still, 
small Tuioe; tliat within the holy place is 
to be felt the breath ot the Spirit, Infinite 
and Eternal:— 

••Ood V not dmnb, that he nhonld speak 

If thun ba£t wanderings in the wildemefla. 
And find'st not Sinai, 'tis thy soul is poor; 
There towers the mountain of the Voioe 

Which whoso seeks shall fiiid;bnt he who 

Int«int OD mauDB still and mortal ends, 
8eea it not, neither hears its thundered 

TV. One other step remains for us, in 
traning the climb ot thought by which 
man fasa risen to the viaioii of the Divine 
Inspiration in which we rejoice to-day, 
bdiolding it overflow into alt aplierex of 
rightful hunuin thought and action.. . . 
There is no line Uiat can be drawn around 
the sphere of the divine action. Yon can- 
not shut the Moet High up to any petty 
pnivindalisms. You cannot 6nd work 
enough for the Infinite Spirit in your 
parish guilds. Tou cannot keep Q<>1 oat 
of hie own world. He claima all tie 
VAlieil fields of his own creation as the 
i^beKs for Ilia Spirit's action. All lines 



cit true bmnan thought and work tuciie in 
religion. Every {uLttlty bonrgeons into 
worship. Every knowledge and every 
power forms a step in the great world's 
■■flltar stairs" that "slope through dark- 
ness up to Ood." Men of buaiuaaB, phy- 
sicians, inventors, polilicid econumiets, 
. etateemen, novelists, dramatists, {Muutera, 
musicians. — all may feel the inbreathing 
of the Divine Spirit, all may lie most 
truly inspired. Our old Bible, bolder far 
than the timid men who land it so highly, 
dared to say [| something like this | long, 
long ago. . . 

Thus, we olimb, through the snooeesivd 
stages of the development of man's con- 
sciousneeB ot Inspiration,— through a be- 
hef in the inspiration of the men who 
wrote in our Bible, of the men who wrote 
in the (itl\er biblee of humanity, ot the 
saints of all times, of the men who. in 
etertf Kjihere of life, seek truth and do 
their tdlowB service.— to the full thought 
of an inspiration ot God within man, in 
all lands, all ages, and all adivitiee of 
mind. In every great thought and in 
every nohle feeling whiob brejilhee our 
Boule out to larger life there is the breath 
of the Infinite Spirit ot Truth, of Beauty, 
and of Qoodnees, — the Spirit in wbcnn 
" we live, and move, and have our being." 
You and I may be inspired. You and I 
nre inspired, daily, though we know it 
not,— ooDsdoua of no solemnity, as ot a 
divine presence; catching no whispers of 
the Spirit in the aspirarions wliich swell 
within our minds and hearts and oon- 
Boiencee; feeUng not tlie throbs of God in 
the energr which moves us to be np and 
doing worthily. . . How lolty life be- 
comes in this sense ot the divine inspira- 
tions! How full of sacred dignity our 
daily tasks ! How reeponsible the powers 
concerning whose employ we had thought 
io lightly! How solemn grows that easy 
stilUng ot int^ectnal convictions, ot oon- 
scientioiiB impulses, and of spiritual aepi- 
rarione which now loom through '"the 
HbyamHl depths of personality" into that 
awful sin against which Paid Ufted »p 
his warning voice, — "Quench not the 
8i>irit!" 

R. IIAer Net^oH. — (fWm a tennon <rn "tnrp(r^ 
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How T() BvY A Bible, and How to Read it with the Ghiu>bek. 



Buy a Bible, my bnithorsi Tlie cur- 
rent coin of the land, in the sbo]jri of onr 
be«t Ixwkfiellew, may have faileil to buy 
for you a real Bible. No nol)le lxx)k is 
ever to be made your u\vn in this ea*<y- 
faahion. Kiiskin telln ub that the great ^ 
picture will not give itself to us unless we 
give ourselves to it. Th«* Bible must 
have its price. Tlio lK?st comes dearest. 
If you will not piy, ycju cannot buy. Pay 
for the real Bible your c«>stliest offering 
of mind and heart. SiK-nd uiKin it, day 
i)y day, your careful, reverent study, 
until beneath your love the Book warms 
into life; and,* having ]m)ven well your 
loyalty, this teacher of tlie soul o])eus its 
soul to you mid whiK]jer8 — Heucefortli I 
call you not si»r\'ant but friend. Wait in 
ihcHO courts until t)ie Eternal Wisilora, 
wlio walks within this temple, tunis her 
fac<j u|)on you, "mystic, wcuiderful" ; and 
the (w>mnion jilaircs grow refulgent with a 

new and lu'iivenlv InMiutv, and vou hum- 

... 

bly say, --This is none other but the house 
of Grxl, and this is the gate of heaven. 

Thus buying Bibles for yourselves, my 
friends, soi* that vour (children buv them- 
Helv(>s the Bible in the Mmie gcMnl (M)iu. 
l)o not h««itate to rejid with them these 
storif^ of the ancients iKH'ause there may 
lie the (Mmnuinglingof legeml with history, 
of myth with fact. The S})irit t>f Holi- 
ness bnMithing through thes4» tali's will in- 
spire the souls of the (*liildren, without 
nwtraint from the cjuestions that the reiison 
may raisi\ Tell them no lies if they i\sk 
you qiif^stions. Ki«<ul thes<* ancient stones 
an stori(*s, of giXHl and noble men; stories 
written down hnig ago, and told from 
father t<» son through h>nger ages Iwfore 
tliey wt»re thus writt«*n out. Lcsave the 
chiidnMi to detcH't the h»g<*ndary el»*ments. 
I find th(*m ((flick enough at that work 
without jKirental hi'l]). The bright child 



feels the unreal in the tales that he moit 
loves, but he lovee them none the leflB, 
perhaps all the more, because of the BpeQ 
u]x>n his imagination that he woold not 
break: while through thecn, upon his 
o|)en soul, streams in the holy power of 
these sacred stories. Do you concern 
yourselves with impreflsing the moral of 
these God-breathed tales. 

Bead with your children tlie stories of 
the dear Master, and make his life grow 
real to them, till he shall draw them after 
him in the stei)s of his most holy life. . . , 
Tlie lN«t safeguard against bad taste in 
literature or hfe is the formation of a good 
taste. These Bible-l^ooks are books to 
learn to love wliich is the making of i 
mmi. 

Train the children to commit to memory 
the choict>st ]>assages of the Bible. John 
Buskin doubtless at the time rebelled 
against the strict rule of his good atmt^ 
which ke]>t him busy on the Sundays 
memorizing the Scriptures; but he owni 
himself thankful now for the discipline 
which storcnl his mind with their creative 
wonls. What a treasury of holy tiioughts 
imd intiuenc?es does he carry within him, 
who has written on his mind such passageB 
as the nineteenth, twenty-thinl, ninety- 
lirst, one hundrtHl and third, andonehnn- 
dnnl and thirtv-ninth Psalms; the third 
and eighth chapters of Proverbs; the 
fortieth cha])ter of Isaiah; the Sermon on 
the Mount, the ]ianible of the Prodigal 
S<»n, and the thirteenth chapter of Fint 
Corinthians! In the stress and strain of 
conllict, when the air is dimmed with the 
dust of the contending forces and the 
vision gn)ws confused, it is a saving sound 
to hetir the ringing call of Duty, from the 
hills where One watcheth over the battle- 
field. 

R. llthtr ynrtnn. IComprentrd from Chapter VII. 
of his "Kiyht and W'rtmy l$eM cf the B1bW\ ) 
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The deiToat feel tbat wherever Ood'a 
hand is, there ie miracle: and it is simply 
an indevontneaa which imagiues tbat only 
where miracle is, om there be the real 
haud oC Gud. Tite uivitoms of beuven 
onght Biirely to be more fiacred in our 
^BB than its anuauiiiee ; the deur old vuye, 
erf whi<-ii the Most High ia never tire<l, 
than the stmcge things which he doea 
not love well enough ever to repeat. And 
he who will but ihscern beneath the siin, 
as be riaea in the morning, the snpporting 
finger of the Almighty, miiy recover the 
Bweet and reverent eiirpriBe with which 
Adam gcized on the flret diiwii of PHradiso. 

JauM Jfirtl.icuu. 

Power, more near my life than lite itaeU, 



Of other witness of Thyadt than Thou, 

Ab if tUere needed any help of oura 

Tj nuree Thy flickering life, that elae 

must cease. 
Blown out aa 'twere a candle, hy men's 

breath. 
My soul shoU not be taken in their snare. 
To change her inward axtrety for their 

doubt 
Muffled from mght in forma! robes of 

While she can only feel herself through 

Thee, 
I fear nut Thy witlidiawal; more I fear. 
Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked 

with dreams 
Of signs and wonders, while, utinotioed, 

Thon, 
Walking Thv garden etill, commim'st 

with iiien, 
Missed in the commoupliioe of mintrle. 

Janm XtuM« U«fa. 
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n'a tiro wna n mirndfi, nnil nil Ihnt n 
I'nd b« knpw thfit tluB ilaily 
'- !(H IliB cluiruoter nsceuile. 
, ■^linH'li', HB pmnonnneii liy 
>ti~'^ givefl a false imprm- 
■■i'ii«l«-r. It ie uot Olio witU 
: ilmer imil tLo tnllintt miu. . . 
mo oiui omiiJ|in*yut; lii^tt' or 
Buwni'ro IS tLi^ whole fiul. Tlie cinu 
loinu^ wiiii-'ti Qtxi works evermore is in 
Mtttnn, oad irapartuig lumeelF tu the miud. 
Wlmi wts nok siinply, •• Wliiit is tnie in 
llloagfitT what is jiiet in at'KonT" it is 
tlw <rio|.)iag ol lh«> private heart to the 
IXvine tnitiil, and all pcrsoutU prefereuees. 
Bill id! nijniriu^ of wonders, nre proFtuie. 
The Word mliwle. as it is lued. only 
iulinttee tlie jgnaruiii.'a of tlie d^^ot^e, 
staiiiiK intb wiiniler to »ee wnt^r tiirued 
iDlo viiii(\ uod lioedlefls of the etnp»Tid-.nis 
bet rf his own [jsrBoniditT. Bsre be 
atande. — a lonely thon^lit. burmtmiously 
OtgOiaxBd into corr'*p"udene* witli the 
ntiwree of miud nod nuittar. What sur- 
IKUv« oE WDOdeta comiug don-ii rrrmt u 



Toll ore rwdly iiiti-reeteii in yimr 
thought. Y'tm bare moditat«d iu eilenl 
wiindet on your eiisteupe in this world. 
Yiiiilukve purt'eived in tbe fiiet bet of your 
coriseimiB life here » miracle so astoimdinff 
—a minicle comprehending all the UDi- 
versa of mlraulee to which your inti-lUgettt 
life givee ynii kcoe^ — as tu eihunet von- 
der, and lesve yon no DP4>d of huoting 
here or thiire for any jmrtiniiliir cibibitiimB 
of {NiwOT. Then np cnmee n man with ■ 
tt'rt of 1 John V. 7, or a knotty Eeoteuoe 
from St PhoI, which be eoiiBidere us the 
aXB nt the root of yottr tr^e. Ynn i.-iuiiinil 
bring yourself to CBre for It. Von e«y : 
"Cutaway; my tree is Ygdrasil — the tree 
of life." He iatermpts for the moment 
yonr posrefnl tmet in the Diriue Provi- 
dence. Iiet him know by yonr Beonritj 
that yonr conviotion is clear and stif9cieni, 
and if he were Psiil himself, yoa also are 
here, and with yonr Creator. 

Kalplt Waldo 



A SctEKTmc Metiiou or Dtuuna with Mibaclbs. 



A. Bciaatitio tbeulogy lias to do with 
bcb of the religioos coDK-ioiisuesB luid 
beta of Ktligiona liiatory. The laws it han 
to Inraetigate uro the laws of Jife iis tiiey 
beBroni!hiimcl«rRndcondiii.-t. . . But,Rt 
tte v*ryont«et,wecomeni>im a wide field 
.of diBpilt«l fnda, — the Go-fidied BU].it'r- 
imtiirAl. Ou the reueived prindples of 
ihilural Bciencp, what itre we to do wilh 
Utfsaf Beligioua bifitory ia loo (nil of 
Hmxt to let ns puss tliem by. Our metli- 
Oib of hiHtori«il critiriBia nre eiposml to 
Qwir sbarp(«t tt«t in dealing witb theui. ' 
^limrW meet iis on the Uircahold of our 
inqtiirr; and one of our first tHsks must 
bo to gvt as cli'urly balore onr minds as 
•• «in Urn principles of dejiling with 
»!.-■.. i.....n;^.i,itly. Let na hngin by 
ir two ooutrasts thjit follow 
■ tiue in the Bobjaot-miitler 
' i^'v and science, as Ihnt 
"ilv applied. 

iiuf« as its postninti- or 
. f;n~>nj>of flUTtiisiipiNRULbly 
;ji time jirolwibly wil! bf, 
....:^iu the domain of natttral 



law, — that is. within that orderly 
eion of events wboee antewdents i 
croons we van intelUgently follow and 
at length predji^t. TbMilogy assiimee as 
jln ]>ostiUate or ideal, that everything at 
bottiim proceeds from hving intelh^ent, 
persoufd force, and eeee in any giren 
event an exliibition ot that force. The- 
iiliigy dcjUs, in short, with I^rsons as 
science with Things. Science has the 
tidvantagi' of showing bow a great multi- 
tude of facta, once thought to lie nitimate 
(that is to say, enper-nataral), have been 
nsliiuod to regular order and am^ceesion, 
grouped anil clnEeified, so that the comae 
of tliem can bo predictei or intelligently 
controlled. Theology baa the ailtanlage, 
148 *xin as we come to deal witli the mo- 
tives and acta of intelligent beings and 
with all the higlier manifcetatioue of life, 
that its thmrica come closer to our notioua 
■ •f originating force. Science due Hut 
protend to know anything ahowt (he origin 
of existing things; and if we atteinpt to 
atvonnt for that at all, an intelligent Will 
(aa Oomte said) is at least aa ratiaiial and 




Neither has 
it t(i 
Oint 

iTToliuitary twits ooou- within tlie nni- 
1 and uvc&eary SMjucmce of nutnral 
; such wiirilg oBvirtne anit crime, rigbt 
i wiuDg — bulouging in pecinliar to tiie 
BolngiunJ doniain — idwaje premnw the 
t of personai resfionsibility and mortil 

n ebiirt. we have Uio two great reiJniB 

V ODil Will, or neoeeaitj- nod liberty, 

it natiiml vwut aud bnman ohamcter. eah- 

iff side b; Bide, iiud abeoltilely irre- 

bh» ^ther of them to tha other. 

B&peftkiDg etriotly, a free act is jnet ns 

m thecreationot a world; 

Bbiii), extwfitiiig n free act, — that ia, au adt 

Bof intelligent will, sncihae we areconedons 

'; any motnent,— there ie do other 

•v. just Low far the province of 
, hiuciiQ or divine, eit^nds into the 
|fleld of uction or history, it is not for any 
I to dogmatisa Most of as would 
KAdmit that an intelligent act whs required, 
Tst any rate, to start the human race on 
Bits (Xiuree, and to appoint the Law which 
■liafi piidwi its evolution. Toaumeof lui — 

■ and perhaps more and more, the mort^ we 
r refieet upon it— it will appear not nnlikely 
ft Hint a living inflnenee, a prueitre (so to 

■ Bpotk) like that of the atmosphere, 15 felt 
Wat hitman affiiits, ootiug everywhere and 
V«lwi>ys,bnt esjieciallj through minds of 
Koertain pecnUar capacities and ^fts; and 
■ 'that this infloenoe ( which must be alloweil 
B Eor just aa we allow (or the preeeure of 
I'thft (ttmosphere in mechanics) is from a 
f apbsre untaide tlie will or the c<inscionB 
I intelligence of man. It is nut a tiling to 
I dogmatize abont; and its laws, supposing 
I It to »ork by law, do not scom very likely 
[■'to oome within the range of our menial 

Still, in speaking of it, we 
I eboitld bear in ntind tbut we ore spewing 
I of nothing contra -natnral or abnormal, 
f bnt of what eome« into the same order of 
a the evolution of a planet, or the 
t sicnpleat act of vohtion. 

Here, then, is the point to which we are 
led. All that we call mlraculons and 
rapemutural, the whole province of reve- 
lanon nod inspiration, lies, aa oU history 



does, in tlijfl Add, «hI<A bfJoDgs •fltoto 
Buiuuce and to theology; to um m dit 
exponent of Lnw, luul to tLr lAhn oi lb' 

aswrtcr of Will The i| 

thiau is aimply how tui : 
will, or personal force, en:, 
oiiiitrol the domain of 1 
Biiqiience. If we say, n'-- 
nil, we oaeert a mere >ii< 
which is not only iricflp:>! ' 
is in violent oontradidn,' 
It V 



little wiiy, by the oricinoi a^ at 
the Creator, or "by the free lifting of a 
hand, then we WHire all dogasatii^ a priori 
denial of the possibility nt mirads Uti 
revelation; and it only remains to O* I0 
inquire, as tuvnirately as we am, what i* 
the real fact covered ry those nordn. . . . 

Two needlees difBcultiee hate be«n ii 
diiced by mmlem defenders of c 
The first is the view which Bree 1 
niouifestations, or iuvaeidiis. of a ^>1^W 
realm of Law, overriding and n(intit&q{[ 
Uiose lower ranges of law with wbktli n 
are familiar, llue n««dlesB cuncefsiali It 
the terminology of ecieuce is dv^vosad 
with by taking the simpler dF-tliiilniti rd ■ 
miracle, as so act of Wdl ntiitot mnditfuns 
exceptional and imperfectly tindnrstood, 
particularly when those cijiulibtme ha*i) 
to do with man's nervona or psycUnl 
organiifttion. The ctmdilion*, tun* l~^^ 
elsewhere, are defined by lnw; bat B 
act of will is in its nature (00 tax m- 
reaches) theovemding of Uw. Wbot ft 
law, after sll, except an ohst-rvtd aeqitnite 
of phf-nometuit If there is my (bra 
behind it, that force is quite as likdj h 
be iutelhgent and free as otliprwise. 

The other difficulty is the aasnmirt 
oft«n silently made, that Ibe ( 
which makes the mirBcle is to bo aUoin 
in a single class of miracles nnlj. Mwi 
of the Bible, which are involved in K pa 
ticnlar theological scheme. nm 1| 
hardest and most disputed point la U 
problem is put in front, to De mot fin 
It is evident, on the contrary, tlist tl 
true method would be to take the ei 
and nearest Srst, — to decide, if | 
on the alleged mimcles of our own ti 
(•> cKamine testimony from other pwla a 
the historic field; nod tiine to wen* fi 



B of Midanee by whirli 
II (tt Smpture may be bmuglit 

U not Bpouk lieiv of the grent field 
Irlha atiidy of imiHi'lM | that is opeawl 
y tlia etniivot mniparutivH roligioua, bnt 
Omy ot what beluugs directly Ui tlip liis- 
lorj and dovelopmpiit ot 'OiriBtiiiuitj 
iteeiL Ite carltoat liefiiudcrB (ns Justin) 
tHJinittMl the nwhtT of pHgon (iradw and 
minuilrB, wbic-h tliej awribed to evil 
dsmouBi its liil*T advDcatee — couspiou- 
wuly Aagnetine iini] Qrognrj of Toiira.^ 
tMrtify in th<> tnuet detailed aad explicit 
•my to mirndes of tiealiiig tuid of nuaiiig 
Erton the deed, iii their own etperi«iup«>. 
md by jxiwnrsdireotly ojuferred un Chria- 
tiaa belisvere. The feBtimiiuy of these 
dignitii)!) Atid imjxirtant eye-wito^ssae is 
wrr different trom the innauembte mir- 
Bcmoiis l*>geudG that Bwuria in eocledaeti- 
OBl ohniniuleB aail Uvea ot the sainte. 

OHtholii:' believers, however, have always 
aawrteil that their Chnrch retained its 
wonder- working power. And no evideuce 
ia liiatory appeaiB to be plainer, more 
explinit, or more respectable, than what 
cofnee to ns daily of works of healing, or 
the like, 4uit«>ontade any known s<7ieotifia 
meUiud, mid which con I>e HK'ribed only 
to the eicrtioD of tiie will nnder special 
OOUlitiuUB; that is, they come imder any 
defiuitiou of miracle whit^h can lie iiitelli- 
Motly fmmed. All these make part ut 
\Di field upeii to scientifi'; exploration. 

I do not say, all tlieee miist stand or 
fall together. They are foiiud iu great 
miety, anU'Biipported by widely different 
decrees of prout. I ilo not even liecy 
ttwt the final rasnlt of the most shiUfiil 
and (air inveetigatioD may bi- to leave the 
mtnoles ot tlie Bible iu their pliioe of 
bonor, the sole and only fbcts ot tliat 
onlor which history will allow perm&< 
noitly to stiind, I only eay that the pre- 
Umttuiry etiidieH have not yet been under- 
lakefi, — at teaat. not carried by any means 
far enongh, — to justify that as the 
fllwl v«rdii^ For the present, therefore, 
«lwt «c BTo entitled to demand is thie: 
^uA the Biblical record, after due procees 
fl( IWernry eritiHsm, sliall be judged ei- 
T reconis. ancient 
■ '11 temporary tact. 
:iiay be when the 



tme txjntiitione of iiiat'in™i cnrmtjn 
lietter nuderBlood- llnl prutuiuriatly, nnd 
for the preeeot, wn ufmtn ti> Im jiiittitleil in 
Bcwpting n Scripture niirni'if iih tnie, if 
the sums or a mrreepoiidiug d>-gree of 
eviilenue would oonvini* us ot the same 
thing happening in Axia lo-<lay or in 
Anu*rioo a iiiuidred years ago; luid we are 
not justified in accepting it, if the eiune or 
n oorreeponding degree ot evideiuw wonlil 
not convince ns of Uie aiuue thing huppen- 
ing in Asia to-d«y or in Amenm n mm- 
dred years ago. . . 

Acwptiug this ns a general (-ritcriou. 
there is one large close of Uc.ripture mir- 
nclee, or what are generally regarded ns 
snch — chiofiy thei healing of nervutis and 
mental dieorders, — whicli we may aivwpt 
[as facte] with little hesitation, snbjeot of 
conrse to the oriticiHm ot an iuipruved 
physiology. There are others — chiollr 
those concerning certain natural phenom- 
«na,~which we slioold almost certainly 
reject as taciCs, without any hesitation at 
a!L Some ot theee may be jxietry. Uke 
tlutt of Joshua nud tlie snn; some, ulle- 
gorr or myth, Uke that ot Jonah imd the 
wlude, the asci^usiuu ot Elijah, or the 
oliildren in the fiery ^l^uaoe; some — like 
the feeding ot the multitudes, stilling the 
teu)|jest, walking on the waves, or blasting 
the fig-tree, — a uaturul enough nuBuuder- 
standing of the real fact, whatever that 
may have been, or perhaps a parable mis- 
conceived, tiuitb eipoailione lie mostly 
in the region of pun^ hypothesiB. 

There are others which have taken a 
deeper hold on the religions imagination, 
and which have become, eo to sjieak, arti' 
i.'ileB ot rehgious faith in themselves. As 
to these the judgment ot candiil and hon- 
e*it minds is likely to be greatly in sne- 
pense, and painfoUy. That we eannot 
help. We wish to see, if we are oundid 
and honeet, just where our principles of 
belief are likely to lead us. 

Of euch eivents the typical one. and 
beyond comparison the most momeatouB, 
is the rceorrection of Jesna. To this oHr 
ordinary canons do not quite apply first, 
becaose absolute belief iu it. by Uinee who 
claimed to be eye-witneeees, was the main- 
spring of a grest and definite movement 
in human history; and second, becanse 
bebef in it not only quohfies men's view 




of the oouTBe of events in genera], as all 
miiacle iloee, Imt ia npt to dt'ttnuine their 
whole view of hiinum litu uiiil Je«tiny. 
Not only ub the dcmonatnitidii of ii lirii to 
come, but lis Hvmliol nuil pnmf ut tho 
vict<iry of rikkI <Hi'r i-vil, thu ijliivo wliicli 
it liolila in the religions miiul iu oiitirclj' 
»iii[|no. CriticiKiu is therefore hoiinil to 
apjiroiu-'h it inon.' iluliU'nitelj'. more iini- 
ionaly, mun> ti-uilerly, tlian it up{in>Hch(« 
my other wliich it is rcjiHy Htvkimj to 
muliTstiiiiil. 

Wb may uilmit, at the iiutwt, tlii> ovcr- 
wlielmiug pr«!iuui>tii>ii which the lumh-ni 
miU' 1 thuU UKuinet tlu- literulinteipretiitiou 
of the tuimitive. It in jirolmhlv not tiH> 
mui-L to «iy thHt no (Klui-Jitiil miuj — tluit 
is, no iiiiinl traiiieil in niiBlt-ni uiellimlp — 
now K-liei-it) thiit a U^ly of lli'NU un.l 
blood liteniUy ciime fnim the griivi'. unil 
in plitin sight of men nirai ulK)ve the 
cIoiiiIh: — tlie view of it which uiiwt eiirlj 
helierersintiintiiiueilwilh grtiit iiitrvjiiility, 
Tliat has iNitwnl aaiiy, iiloiig witli tlic 
dogmu of tlic resiirretliou of tlu> holy, 
which it was lioH to i>nive, 

Tlie iiltenuilivo which forces ttwlf npiin 
tbe ruhImii inin(liK])laui: vitlKT then- wafi 
no real ilisith, or tliciv wiu< im reiil rerivnl 
of the ileaih No nvip;ht of eviih-iK-e will 
outweigh llm vast iniproluihility. Jlnt 
Uiat (iltcmatiTe only briiipt ns to tlio 
thrmliold of the iiit'crim'latioii wi> wik. 
It only pnts tlio ipii-stini) in another fonii : 
fa it ]>i)ii«ilik> for a hiiuum soul, iiftcr 
(leatl), lo UMUlifcst ilH pn'siinv in a way of 
wliich tlio n-tmrtt-elion of ■Ickus ia an ex- 
ample and a tyjie? And io thii< iini-Htinn 
them are xevend alfinuativi' aiii^wcri'. jriv- 
in({ UR maiiv phases of liehi-f, -iii<ia' of 
them dislml^-e•I.nud wniic of them, it inny 
lie, not ineaiMihle of future iinHif. (irtint- 
iiig that n n-alin of iimsciuiiH life cxiHts 
[after diiith 1. it wonl.i 1h> al>sitr<l tu deny 
that it eisild Ih' made Uikihii to u.-: and 
thert> would n-naiiti i>o dilheiiltv cillier in 
the nivmU-.! ii|<iK..-ir;iri.-<'s «t .l.'siis or in 
i'i)UUll>'!W iillh-r iii^iiiir<^'t,'<ti>>ii>- of KpiritH 
■ ■ ■ n^. it 
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)iiu<sil>iliti>-s ail.) .l.'^lil.i•N oF 1j 



It N {HTfwily .'iicy t.i si^.- what the firet 
■lisi^ijilt's iiuderGtiHHl by the reijurreetiun 



of JeeoB, and in what Bense they bdined 
in it. Vanl, to be sure, the earliest Cbiie- 
tian writer, speaks of it Tery vagnelj, 
i^xcept as to the ]N)int of its reulity. whidi 
he insists on in erery jxieeible way. as the 
very foumhition of Christian faith. The 
|Nirtienhir event and way ot "tlte reanr- 
mction from the dead" he says nothing 
ahiait, cxii-ptio insist that it ia not sfona 
of ik-sh inid Ii1<km], hut n " sjnritnal Iwdy", 
that dwells in the after-hfe. But the next 
^eiierntiiai havo left ua no room whatever 
to douht of their mi'sining. They have 
cxpkiined ami argued, in the nlont explicit 
lerms, that it irrnt a InhIy of Hesh and 
IiIoihI wliich rose from the grave. It was 
pniVMl to be so hy the act of ntting and 
drinking; it was shown by v<nuida and 
s-Mrs to lie the same tliat niis actually 
miingletl ujioQ tho cross: and it was rin- 
!ily tiiki'n up in plain daylight into the 
sky. It is Haying notJiing wltatew fa> 
criticise or eoiidemn that lielief, to my 
that it haH pissed wholly out of tlie edn- 
cati^d niiiid of the presi'nt thiy, along with 
the kindntl and ilep>ndeut diXTtrine of the 
n^inrectiiin of tnir own Ixiidios. . . . 

It n]>]ii^irs to mo tlutt the chief ksMn 
uv hHn> to leant ac to tliese matters i* 
naHlralyand ]NitieiKV. Hasty dogmatism 
is the deuunal of tlie im]Mitii>nt partisan, 
and llw MOun*tt of iu.^vi'r-eiuliug, bitter, 
friiilhwi (initnn-orsy, Wlait I have called 
a "si-ieittilie" im^luNl of dealing withtba 
snhjii-t will tolenito no eia-h thing. The 
long exiK'ricn(i> of ]>]iysi(^d iuvcstigntion, 
li'.-iding tu the enormous i^lnrgement of 
our [Misitive knowlnlgo and ).)i)wt.>r. teaches 
iilwiiys tliis ono lesson. intvUectnal hn- 
niihty. Keience forhids iHirtisatuibip and 
]ia»sion : it iUmv lait forbid au intmtt^ 
ikii>, {vmaia] interest in tlio wide fii>kl it 
esiilori's. The world itt man — of emotion. 
I'hiinuler aud ai-t, opiuwl ti> us in Cliris- 
tian history and in the study of the human 
Houl -in far niiin-r to our tliought, aud 
far more interesting, tluin the ajilendid 
rciihu of outwanl plieismiena tandit in 
■ iiir <^>sniol<>Ky and onr jihyiiica. Let it 
lie stii.li.ii irit'li iipifd imtienei'. iweniiea 
humility, willi eijiial liiyalty to the r^ve- 
liitifni of simple fiiil. aud its fruit will not 
U'less precious or abimdant. 

J<iKfk a. jUkik 



An HwroiiLor'a W«* of l>tuu\\) with Mnun-Es. 




(Ill eannottlau villi Wt. Allen's Uunight. thiee 

OIM fc7 a tllMlllKll>*tl«ll •wtptllllt. Ol« oUirM^ hjr 

Otom B bu luuk Bi ifac (alili-i'l an hisiurtiuis^ 
lUIalVrf TyiKlaJI-. " Frkffiiwil. nf s.-l™Te", 
tittebiipti-r un " Mlnwlw ui'l flpwlAl Pravl- 
4*utiui",— K keen vrlUdiui of Motley's ilt- 

I fQ ManM'* famom lBM-c«iiury " Knvy mi Mli- 

^1l*■^ " Il4.l<inr at lln> UIk of lUlloial- 

D«-liiilnjt acii'W or the Mlnunluio ' : 

, an "Motrlu ami nitolicmn " ; ch. U., 

|«B«r (aniir piilnia. mi "llicMlnwlH ol 

iCbnnb". WeriHoipftoQithuIiuitfluiiilrrl 

hsv« Duw taken a Biiffii'ieutly ex> 
BOTvey of the history of mireclee 
I Birive at a generiU iMucIn- 
W« luive Men tfaiit ever einc^ that 
of leamiug which preeoii^il tht< 
"on. Bad dispelled the torpor jmii 
in nbich Europe Lnd b«fin tor 
iiiimeraed, the humau minJ has 
piinniiiig ou this subject a iiDifomi 
UHi ua unvarying oouise. ... AU the 
vugbt iif traditioa and of learning, all 
ti)e«nergieeotraiDserTatijsmof«verr kind, 
hnv« beuu uppoeed to the movemeDt, and 
all hiive bi«n oppoeed in vain. Ottieni- 
tion otter generation the province of the 
minoulous has contracted, and the drele 
ol akepliciisin Iiba expanded. Of tlie two 
gnat divieionB ot these events, one lias 
oompletMly perished. Witchcraft and 
diidxdiatU [XKiaeEBion and diabobi'al disease 
have long mii<ie piueed into the regifin of 
tablea. To dtdb«lieve them was al first 
Qw aoetoitridty of a tew isolaltd tliinkers; 
It WHS then the distinctioD of the ednnited 
djuais iu tlio mitst advanr«d nntiow^: it is 
now the commuQ aentiment of idl claseee 
to mU ooilntriee in Car ipe. The countless 
minuiliB that were once n9Soriat«d with 
tvttj holy relic and with erery village 
ritftna have rapidly and silently disa]). 
msTBd. Vtftr L>y year lh» iDcrediility 
Ovanw tn>>re mmiifefit eveu where the 
IhttolugiiMil protHiaJou was unchanged. 
Tbeir nuiaberB continnally lessened until 
tbaj wt latit almost reaseil; and any at- 
bmpt to revive them hna bei'ii trinlrHt 
wWl a gonend uud nndisgnised O'li'' ■ ' 
ij» iBiradw ot the Fatiiere arc ] 



over witti on incrednloufl «roni, or *Hh n 
aiguifiuiuit sileaee. ThiTntinualiptiu apiiit 
haa dven attempted lo cipliiiii nway tluist) 
which are nwordtxj In Scnptnr*, and it bos 
BuiteriaUy lUti^rMl their poBitiun iu tha 
BjBtetns ot theology. 

In all oonntriw, in all chnrohee, in all 
parties, among wen ot every variety of 
oburactpr mid opinion, we have foiuu] the 
tendency existing, lii «8ch natitm its de- 
velopment has been a roeaBore of iutel- 
toctnal activity, and baa pafsed in regular 
comae throngh the diffeniut strata of so- 
ciety. During the 1iisl> (-eiitiiry it hue 
advanced witii a vastly aoeeleniteii rapidi- 
ty; the old liuee of demarcatiou have 
been everywhere obsciired, and the spirit 
of HatJonalisra baa become the great cen- 
ter to which the inlelleot of £nrop» is 
manifestly tending. If we trace the pro- 
gress "t the uKJvement from its origin 
to the preeent day, we find (hat it baa 
eoiapletely altered the whole aspect 
and complexion of reUgion. \yheD it 
began, Cbristiani^ nae regarded as a 
system entirely lyeyond the range and 
scope of human reason : it was iinpions 
to qneetion; if wae implona to &x- 
amine; it was impious to disuriTuiniite. 
On the other hand, it was viaihty instiuct 
with the BupemHtoral. Minicica of every 
order and degree of magnitude were flash- 
ing forth inccesoiilly from all its parte. 
They exdted no skeirtidsm and no snr- 
priae. The miracnloua element pervaded 
all hteratnre, explained all difBcnlties, 
consecrated all dootrinee. In the pK«ent 
day the idea of the miracnloua, which a 
euperfioial observer might have once deem- 
ed the most prominent characteristic ot 
Christianity, bae been driven from almost 
bU of its entrenchments, and now (inivera 
faintly and feebly through the mists of 
eighteen hiindre>r years. . - . 

[.\s to the itiogktil ouiinei{tiBncc« of 
this movement : ] 

When men flrat grasped the tmtb tliat 
the tendency of the biuuati mind was 
from polytheism to moDotheism, there 
were some who at once mshed on to athe- 
ism, (''iiisidering that bi be a oontinnatian 
' " ri.' movement. The disbeliet in 
L many lo mwt^riflliffmi ttud the 



J that man vns not the centre of 
all the Fontrivnnctia <>[ nature iimde not h 
few den; final caiiaea. Just bo, Scienoe 
having shown tlint thi> pheuiimcnn ol nn- 
tnre do luit retiult (jie e\ery one ouce 
mippuf«(I) frtim djret.-t iind iuoliktcd nets 
ot iutarventiuu. mnltittulL'S have pHRBeil 
br the iiii[K.'tiui of tlip niUTouu^t to the 
■ di^inl of tlie poiwiliilitv of niirucloe. To 
my tliiit Omiiipiitenr* omnot revprae tlie 
liLWBiif Hilt ;ii)iHiiiitnK'ut is ii emit rndid ion 
iu tennA. To mj' that on Infinite mind 
uevpT nuHlilk-H thiiw liiwn fur B]iti>iii] pnr- 
poHUS nnd ill n nintiniT tliiit exiitils both 
tinmoti <;iitKi<'iti(-R titul hnninu ciiiu[>n>Jien- 
siou. iN to make nn Hfwertiim thiit is in)' 
pnnt-d jmil t-oiitnirv to Hnnki(ry. Tn SHy 
thiit thit nu>tA]}liTBi(iJ concf^ition of In- 
finity iKt-clmlos tlio notion of iiurni;leB is 
lueletw. iNM-niiHi' | im ]kfnnM>l and uthers 
liHTp E>lu)Wii) tlio orpatiim of thtt \rurl(l ia 
eqnally irrcwincilnble wiHi that oimrep- 
tioii. and l>e[VLii)<o the exiBtftice of evil 
thniwH all RUL-h niusmuDp; into hop«^l(«e 
ooafnsiun. To h»j, in finp, timt there 



was no nae in nuraclee Bocomptsjiag ■ 
revelatioti in an early stage of aoaetj, ia 
completely to ignore the poasion for tbe 
wouderfnl, nnd the dim perception of the 
nioral, which are the cbBracieriBticG nl 
Biich a sodcty. All theee propodtiaDi 
fiow nntiirally, but not legitimately, (nd 
uf tba reaction againet the "Oovermncafl 
by Miracle'', in nrhich Europe once be- 
lieved. 

tint the liigicat coneeqaencee of Ihs 
movement are, I think, twofold. 1. The 
dillionlty ot proving mirades satiBtBctoiilj 
is incalnilably increased, becwue it is 
sliown tliat, in a certain phase ot civili- 
zation, the belief in mirades necefimily 
nrL-w, and that many Uionsanda, which 
are now universally rejected, were Uun 
nniversnlly beUeved, supported by a wwt 
amount ot evidence, and entirely nneon- 
uected with imiioeition. 2. The esara- 
tiiilty monil character which theology 
prr^reesively acquires rendeis miracnkms 
i-iidcnce (except for a uoiticnlar class ot 
roindft neelecs. 

U'. E. U. LtAf- 



TcG Rkal Bask aki> Mhamno c 



H it Bliould ever l>e proved tliut .Ti«us 
did not perfiinn the miraeles or niinioii- 
lons w(ir)(ti in the onler of phyiiii'til iih- 
ture, attributed to him in tlie (hMjieK I 
d» not think wii ehoulil lueu an esM>ntitd 
evidence of hie i^'liirtiid mimoii. Homo 
Uieolugiaiid have r(>t:;iinleil these reportiHl 
miracles as violnlimiH of the lawH of n;<- 
tnre, and Juive nn thin ground routeudiil 
that he )ii)kf>i'ns><iI divine jKiwer. 'J'liiH 
tlu-y hav made the fiuuhi mental ]tro«)f of 
the nulluiri''y ot Jefiis and tliey mimt 
tlien'r-irede^iid minii'Iea at all I'laxnrde. 
Jltit mimv of the lH-)<t (lirixtiiui thinkers 
in all fif;.w lirive tiik>n a ilifferent view. 
Thuyliiivenct r.^Kfir.le.l th.. miracles ae 
violntiiiiis of Inn*, hut a^ wonderfnl vrorkH 
^^■v<■^llitl^' ii lii'/luT nrdiT of liiw, Kwpgtti- 
liotiKor |K>iv,-r,- hilii-ri'iit. in tlie H|iiritu!il 
iiiitiir-'of niiiii. Tliis in iiiv opininn w 
\U- In..' \i.'«- (■)iri:'li;i^il» d,-.« jh.I n'st 



II tii-^ Ji 



. whii-h 



Cliri-'lii.iiitv |,r..'.'.-.t.'.l from Ji'xuh. and 
wax IriiiisniilliiL U\- hiiu, nut iin a phikmi- 



phy, bnt as a power, a life, which n 
the old worhl and created a new di»- 
peusiition. This is the great mintde. 
We do not ivtilly U-lieve Christiani^ on 
the groimd of miracles, but we bdien 
minicli-u on tlie gniund ot Cliristiani^. 
Thi- ortlioitox doctrine hae been, and stall 
JH. that Christianity rests on miracles, 
(hir new JH that miracles rest on Chris- 
tianity. Tliat ie to say we beliere that 
Chriirt did wonilerfnl works in tbe resbn 
of niititn-. lie<'jiuKe tlu^e works are nsr- 
niteil aimply and niitnrally in ccnmectioti 
with the Hccouul of his spiritoal character 
and life. It ia bevaiuie ot the supreme 
elt'viition ot bis moral and spirittul 
iiiitiu^s tliat weaccept the probabihty that 
iiiich a l>i>iiif; leay have bad superior 
]ioHeroverthenalnral order ot phyaiod 

1. Wi' iiwiv beUeii" on the testimony rf 
liiHtiiry. tliat'thniugh Jeene of Namreth 
iliere rnten-il the world a grent impale ol 
cn>iitive niond life, which has been and is 
now renewing widcty. 

2. We may beUeve, though pecliapi 



Ie« Htrongly, that daring the tttay of Jems 
on earth muij eitrnordiiifirj phenuttiena 
took place, eut-h tie the auddeo bealing of 
the sick, the raiBing of the ileaJ tti life, a 
display of mirsciiluas insight and fore- 
BJght, or kiionledge of the present and 
the future, and eomo inilueDec over or- 
vBitia and material life, and over the life- 
ten foToea of nature. The prefiee limits 
of this we do not know, and need not pre- 
tend to define. We need not think it ee- 
senlial to fix the boiudarr. It may be 
interesting as epecolatiou, but it is not im- 
portant as religion. 

3. For, in the third place, we may say 
that theee miraole« of Jeens have very 
little direct bearing on oiir reJiginn, As 
tbey illitetrate hja character, they are val- 
tu^le; and aleo as they help ue io be- 
lieve that the lawB of nature are not stiff 
and rigid, like the movemente of a ma- 
chine, but thnt there is fonw alwve force, 
a Tortei of living powere in the nniverse, 
ristDg higher and higher towiird the 
(OuDtRin uf all forc«'aud life in Ood, All 
portents and wonilers are iiaefn], as Ibey 
shake us out of the mechanical view of 
tlunga, and ebon that even the outward, 
Bensible world is full of spiritual jiower. 

t. We may also believe the miracles of 
Jeeufi to be natural in this sense,— that 
under the name conditions they could 
have been done by others, and that tbey 
are probably prophetic of a time in which 
they ghrill l>e doae by others. Looked at 
as mere niyjis and porU-jitt, he himself 
diaoooraged any attention being paid to 

Miraclee were at first believed, on low 
grounds, as violations of law by a Ood 
outside of the world. Now they are dis- 
believeil on scientific gfounda. They 
may possibly tje believed again on grouniis 
of philoBOphr and hiatorio evidence, not 



aa portente, not ne Tiolntions of law, not 
ae the ba^ of a logical argument, but a» 
the natural effluenee luid outoome ol a 
soul tike that of Jeeiia, inU> which u super' 
natural inlluz of light and life hnd He- 
scenJed. They are not more wonderful 
than nature: they are not so wowlprhil aa 
Uie change of heart by which a bad man 
beromee a good man. But they will finil 
their proper place, as evideD<« how plastic 
ttie lower laws are to the infiueuce of a 
higher life. 

It is the praiae of our New Tertameot 
that its teachings go to Uie honor and 
benefit of hiimamty, — that no better lee- 
sou has been taught or inoamRted. Let 
it stand, beautiful Hud wholesome, with 
whatever ia most like it in tlie teaching 
and practice uf men ; Imt do not attempt 
to elevate it out of hnmanity by saying, 
" This was not a man", for then you eon- 
fi)imd it with the (ablea of every popular 
religion, and my distrust of tbe etory 
makea me distrust tlte doctrine as soon aa 
it differs from my own belief. 

Whoever tbinka a etory gains by the 
prodigious, by adding something ont of 
nature, rolie it more than he adds. It is 
no longer an exam]ilB, a model; no longer 
a heart-atirring hero, but an exhibition, n 
wonder, an auomaly, removed out of the 
range of influence with thougbt^ll men. 

, , lam glad to believe society contains 
a class of humble souls who enjoy the lux- 
ury of a religion that does not degrade; 
who think it tlie highest worship to ex]»i-t 
of Heaven the most and the best: who do 
not wonder that there was a Christ., but 
that there were not a thoueaad; who liave 
ooucaved an infinite hope for mankind: 
who behove that the liistory of Jceua is 
the history of every man, written large. 

Batph Waldo Kmcrm: 



The Rkil Value of the New Tkstahest MnucLB SroioaB. 

Ia tlie truth of Chrietionity identical whose name it l^ears. Christianity pur- 

with the literal truth of its record? It ia ports to be founded on the minialry of a 

obvious iit the start that a certain amoimt Jewish teacher, entitleil by bis followers 

of historic truth miiat be aasumed ae ira- "the Christ". We have the t^«timoDy of 

plied in tbe very eiiatence of any religion a nearly contemporary Latin historian to 

whioh dat«e from a personal founder; the tact that an individnat so named was 

e thought it professes to embody, and tlie leader of a Diuueroua body of reUgim- . 
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istR, and wns put to death by coramnnd of 
Pontius Pilate, iu tlio reij^n of TiberiiLS. 
lint without this oonfinnation, tho very 
«*xi.steiu*e of the (UiristiaiJ Churcli comjiels 
urt tt) accept as historic facts the ministry 
of JoHus, the strong impifssion of bis 
word and charact^T, liis 2)urity of inann«Ts 
and moral gn'atnt*ss, his hfe of benelic*»nt 
action, his niartvr death, and his maui- 
festal ion to his disciples after death, bow- 
ever that manifestation be eouceived, 
whether as subjtH'tive ex^KTience or as 
tihjiH'tivn reality. Ihit obsi'rve, it is Cliris- 
tianity that assures tin* truth of these 
facts, and not the facts that jmive Chris- 
tianitv. Christ innitv assures the trnth of 
certain fact'<; l)ut bv no menus of all the 

■ 

ffH'ts aniriih'd by the writtTS of the New 
Testament. Fj-ith iu Christianity as 
di\ine dispensation does not imply, and 
must not be lieKl to the belief, as veritable 
liistorv, of all that is recordixl in the 
(}os|H'l, X«>t the historic s(»us<*, but the 
vpiritiuil import: not the facts, but the 
i.leris, of tlie Oos|H»l, aro the g(?nuine 
to|»i''S of fiiitli. 

C'liristiaiiitv, like everv otln'r ri'lii^ion, 
h.is its nivtliolojifv. --a mvtluiloi'v so in- 
tiTtwiiietl with the V(»ritablo faits of its 
enrlv liistorv, sti braiiUnl an<l wi'ld^-d with 
its lirst lM".!:imiinL'"s, that liistorv and mvth 

* .* ft • 

are not {'.hv.'iys distinguishable tlie c»ne 
from th»' oth'.r. Kvery histori(» religion, 
tli;;t hiis w«iii fur itself ;i Cons|ii<'in»us place 
in the world's hi'^hM'v, has e\o|ved from a 
c«»re iif fact a nimhiis of legi'nd.'iry mnt- 
ter, v.hi<'h criticism I'imnot always sepii- 
r;ite, {iml whieh the ])o]mlar f;ii1h does not 
stM'k to s»'parah', !'ri»m the solid ])arts of 
tlie svstem. And in niu* vii'W the leirentls 
or mvths whi.'h L'j'.tlu'r .'iround the initinl 
sfjiLje of anv r»'li«'Inn ;ire as true as the 
vouchi'd aiiij suhstautial fa^'ts of it^ rec«»rd: 
tliev aro the pnuluet of the same sjiirit 
workiiii;, in tlj*' <»ne case, iu the a«'ts and 
expiTieuces; in the othi-r. in flu* vicious, 
thi» idt'Jiii, tho lit«*rarv aeti\itv, of the 

■ ft « 

faitlilul. Tt is one and tlie saim- m«»ti\«« 

that inspins both tin* writer wwA tin' d(»«r. 

. , . li< Ion' pnuM'tdiTiL^faiiinr. I dt-.-in' 

to explain what I imau bv iiivth \\\ tlii.- 

I ft • 

comn-elion, I call any 'it««iv a i!.\lli. 

ft • • 

whii'h for GfOOil n:i'«>us is in»t to 1m- t;iU«ri 
luVtnrieallv, and vi-1 is n«»t a willli,! ij.l'-i- 

ft ft 

L'atiou with intent to dtn-eive, but the 



natural growth of wonder and tradition, 
or a product of the Spirit uttering itself 
iu a narrative form. The myth may be 
the result of exaggeration, the expandoo 
of a veritable fact whieh gathers incre- 
meuts fuid a posxic comittitua of additioDe 
as it travels from mouth to month in the 
carriage of verM report; or it may be 
the reHection of a fact in the mind of a 
writer, who rej^nxluces it iu his writing 
with the color <md pro}X)rtious it hDe 
tiiken iu his (ymeeption; or it may be the 
{loeticemlMHiimentof a meut^d experience; 
or it imiy he what Stratum calls ** the de- 
|)osit of an idea", and another critic ''an 
idea shai)ed into fact". I think we have 
examples of all tlu^se mythical formatioDB 
in the New Testament: and I hokl that 
ihe CRHlit of the Gosj^el iu things esBen- 
tial is nov.'ise uupairtMl, nor the claim of 
Christianity as a divine revelation compro- 
mised, by a frank admission of this ad- 
mixture of fancy with fact in its record. 

... It is a childish limitation which, 
in reading stories, cvm feel uo interest is 
anything but fai't; tmd a childish misooD- 
ceptiou whicli sup]x>8es that, where the 
foriu is narrative, historic fact must neede 
be the substance. The story of W^illiam 
Tt»ll was once universjdly Kx»eived as an- 
thentio history; it was written in the 
hearis of the ])eople of Uri; and so re- 
ligiously were idl its incidents cherished, 
that, when a lMM)k ap^MMin^d discrediting 
the sjicred tnidition. it was publicly bnmed 
by the haugmau at Altorf. For live centu- 
ri«'s the clh'qHtl on tho shore of the Lake 
of the Four Cantons has commemorated 
a hero wlujso very existence is now qnes- 
tioneil, of whom c<">ntemporary annals 
know nothing, of whose tyrant Gessler 
the well-kept records of the Canton «• 
hibit no trace, whose apple placed as a 
mark for the father's arrow on the head 
of his child is ]>roved to have done a fore- 
goin> s.Tvice in an older Danish tale. The 
stoiy resolves itself into an idea. Tliat 
id«-a \< all that c<tneerns ns; and that idee 
Mir\iv«s, iin'XjiiiiMiable to criticism, a 
truth t'«»rr\finnn-. hi the world of ideas 
tli.-e i> .-till a William Tell who defied 
thf t yiaiit at Altorf, and slew him at Kns- 
ii.i-'ht, aiid ulmsi" image will live while 
th« ino:u. tains {-t;.nd that gave it birth. 

Auvl st> all that is memorable out of the 




f ^giaittj iiw^ fmee flBM&f into 
CWv M ideas ttmj wwen-n, eelj 

ai AndidM— lua 
• M tlw nfOMAat 



> tet «U(fc ksol 
hHtarn tnw to 



flt^f If bj rtHaeiX in* 
b« ««« BMde dooWfoL vooU OmI ao«U 
■IdtnnirtheliMliaf (hBidMT TlM 
ilarj oT Owntai and PTthiM, TVfiuiied hj 
VJJnai M«oiBB>. Iv angfat tint «« 
toiM; najr be • ktUi : mnpoM it mxiM 
fespKiwdtobeaa,'tfaetnithUMt iain it 
■addbenaiettMkMprecMue. W« do 
b^ nnfv it OB tbB traUi at tfa* hUoriaa, 
bid OB tfae Mth o( its <vn ialhiMio 
Liwalj. Tbe>« ia aauvnl^ a IM* in tbe 



Waad BB to be bejond tba Kadi of hia- 
tone doubt, if may deh«r in ancjeot doen- 
ncBAi or coriona afceptio riiallaeefit to 
(■Q it in qoeetioa. Ibit bovmvr the bui 
na; be qoeatioiied, the idea : 
ham UtM ta see Bpnlugiea fur JnJaa lo- 
cariot, aod the litcmrr rpiululitation of 
Hearj VltL But Jnaas ia none the Iosb, 
in p^mlar tradition, the tTpiml trniliir. 
tbe inq»reiiaatioD o[ diivilish uudicp; noA 
Henrj VUL is no li«a the rMQiirsplmi 
tjTsnt whoee will was hia Ood. Ttio Nwt 
tfaal tdetarj yields to phikteophio thought 
IB not facta but ide«s. A fiu't iumuw 
ttothing until thought haa triin-imiilnl it 
into iiaelt : its value ia aimplv tht> idwt 
il aahtends. Homer's heroes iin> ns tnie 
in this eonae as those ot Pliitiirch, iu»l 
Shakspeare's Hamlet is iueuiupHralilv 
more real tbau the Priuce of l)««mnrk 
whom Saiu Gmmmatiisiis chn-iuiclca. 

I do uot nndermte the inipdrtjiuee of 
Sacts on their own hiatorio phine. Tlio 
htatoriiui, tis hq annahet, is bound by the 
mlea ot his emft with conBoii-ntioua iu- 
Teatigntiou to uscertaiu. siiljatiiutifite, unJ 
eetabliah, if he eao, the pret^ise tvu>\% ot 
th« period he explores. I ouly niTitnud 
tbat historic truth is not the oiily trnUt; 
tiut a fact,— if I may nae that terra ia 
* for want of a Iwf ter, — that 




, tba Dmtl and art OB a tduMda «( «» 
taapta, and ibmra ipriled a««T "iato 
- hi^n — - 



lnwa«luck toa 
Iba nal impact of vbMt I haiv wbiia d 
to «b1I tb» myUn <4 tlw Nev TMhbmi^ 
and cB Ifaa otber bond tn vRWrnk Ika 



ing tratfa U Mm bum trath cf fad. eoa. 
temns tbeaelefCeoda, md parii^n OOBtMOB 
tbe Oo^iel on their aonMUil. I ba«* 
wiflhed to diDV how anMi m lial It ia to 
tbe right Mijoyniml or pndlaUs naa «f 
thi«e portions o( tfaa nmrd, thrt w i^ 
oeii^ U>e<U aa tW«: to Aa« lUt. it «« 
aix) afprc^aiato tba MM^ thoat 
narmtivM nr» qvito m adt^iog 4ratn a 
m,Ttb)«al aa iMm an faiakmoal pouM «( 
~^lT8|Bil 



hTe 



t^<«; il 
niMT and 

aa taoL If I am Mfc*d to draw tbe Kna 
wUc^ scfwtalea tact troMi fiettun. ortofti 
tba orilamn by wtnA to dworauiDato b» 
tw««> tba oM and Iba ottiM. 1 Mswar 
Uutldonot pnltndtodMid* tiikpoM 
tar myselt, niTK& )mb iboald 1 |aiMam >to 
attempt lo nrMk it tor othNa^ 



tbe subject It ia a naltar nnon vUA 
ead) muat jndg* inr binartt. I will ontr 
any thai tor myacJt I da not ptaoa tba Ikw 
of demoinetiaa factawn nunKlea and ttia 
■uuniiscakRH, tkir tb» naMC tbal it eoMBB 
to me, aa I and bcfW«tiiB|ibik<ei.i|)faM«| to 
make our vnry-day aipaniiM» «( |ba 
limits of httman pt" - ■ ■• • -■ 



wbk^ U> (DMsam Qw poanhte aoofw at 
Iheoiieortbe otfaw. . . . 

How Ear is our idea << Chrirt iAbcMI 
by a mode of intvcfortntiae wUch «» 
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elemeDts in the Gospel record? That 
idea in Ixised on the representationfl'of the 
evH2]gehi<t». Will uot our ooiilidence in 
tliose represcntatiuns be impaired by this 
\'iew of their cumteuts? I see no cause to 
apprehend a result so distressing to Chris- 
tian faith. The mythical interpretation 
of certain |x>rti()us of the Gospel has no 
appreciable bearing on the character of 
('hrist. The impirtiid resider of the rec- 
ord must see that the evangelists did not 
invent that character; thev did not make 
tlie Jesus of their storv: on the contrarv, 
it was he that made them. It is a tnie 
Miying that only a Christ could invent a 
Christ. The Clirist of history is a true 
retlet.'ition of the image which Jesus of 
Ntuziireth im])rinted on the mind of his 
ix>ntemix)niries. In that image the spirit- 
u;d greatness, the moral jx^rfoctiou, are 
not more conspi(»uous than the well-defined 
iudividuahty which permeatiHS the story, 
and wliich no genius could invent. If the 



Christ of the Church, of Christian failli, 
is, as some will have it, an ideal being, it 
was Jesus of Nazareth who made the ideal 
By the very necessity of its functioD. 
history idealizes. The individual is the 
iMihly presenile as it dwells in space: the* 
historic figure is the image of liimsdf 
which the individual stamps on his time, 
and so far as his recfortl retiches, on all 
8U(*ceeding time, — liis imjxirt to mankind. 
That is his idea, his missiou to' the world 
his historic significance. It is this that 
oon(M>ms us in all the great actors of his- 
tory, — the historic person, not the indi- 
viiiual. We misread the Gospel and re- 
verse the true and di\ine order, if we 
6iipix)6e the ideal Christ to bo an esBenoe 
distilled fn)m the historical. On the ocm- 
trary, the ideal Christ is the root and 
ground of tlie historical; and without the 
autecixlent ideii ins|)iring, cc^mmanding, 
tlie history would never have lieen. 

Frederic H. Btigt. 



A Parable. 



Worn and f^K^tsore was the prophet. 
When he giiiued the holy hill : 

" God has left tlie earth ", he murmured, 
"Here his presence hngers still. 

" God of all the olden pwphets, 

Wilt thou sjM'ak with men no more? 

Have I not as tnilv sorveil Wive 
As thy chost»n ones of yore? 

** Hear me. Guidcr of my fathers, 
Lo ! a humble heari is mine : 

By thy mercy I Ik»sihh*1i thtv 

irraut thy s*Tvaut but a sign !" 

Bowing then his head, lit* listened 
For an au>?wer to his prayer : 

No loutl burst of thiuuler followed. 
Not a nnirmur stirred the air ; 

Ihit the tnfi of moss before him 
(>|H»niH| wliilo he waiteil yet, 

Aud fr«>ni out the rock's hanl IxNSom 
Sprang a tender violet. 

"GtHl ! T thank tluH»", said the prophet ; 
" Hard ot heart and blind was I, 



Looking to the holy mountain 
For the gift of prophecy. 



«t 



Still thou speakest with thy childzeD 
Freely as in eld subhme; 
Hiuubleness, and love, aud patience^ 
Still give empire over tima 

" Had T tnisted in my nature, 

Ami had fiiith in lowly things. 

Thou tliyself W(»iddst then have sought mi) 
And set free my spirit* s wings. 

But I Ic Miked for signs and wonden 
That o*er men should give me Bvaj ; 
Thirsting to Im^ more than mortal, 
I was even less than clay. 

" Ere I entereil on my journey, 
As I girt my loins to start, 

lism to me my little daughter, 
The beloved of mv heart ; — 

" In her hand she held a fiower 
Like to this as hke may be, 

Which, Ix'side mv very threshold, 

She had plucked and brought to me.** 

JanuB Eu§9tU LtmA 



Unity Ailsttlon 
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God. 



0rfHT%<3ltl,l. RKADtlllM— 



. rcnlnn P.x- 



Otwnnliig, pBckrr, Hru 
low Cas Wa Kxow Uuu 

K«>oliu.rrv nr Qoiy- 
HedKc, SavagD ■ . 



DevonoNAL Readenos. 



Lord, tlioii bnol. )ic«u our dwelling- 
place in all genenttiouB, Before the 
mouDtaiDB were bronght fortli. or ever 
thou hadfit forEiied the earth und the 
msrlcl. eveo from everlasting to everlaet- 
ma, thou art Qod. 

Ftatm re. 

Of old hnst tifaoa laid the tounilatioiia 
of the earth ; tmd the hetiTeua are the 
work of tbv bands. The; shall perish, 
but thciu ehidt endnre. Yea, all of them 
sbaU wax old like a garment : as a 
vesture ahalt tboit change them, and 
they shall be changed . but thon art the 
Bme, and thjr ^eais shall have no end. 

But thon Dot known, hast thou not 
bntrd, that tbo everlasting find, the Ijonl, 
tbe Crenlur of tlie enilis of the earth, 
fauiilflth n< it. neither is wear j ? There is 
JO aenri-liiiiu i<[ his tmderHtaiidiiig. 



He giveth j>ower to Uib faint ; and to 
them that have no might he inrreasptb 
strength. Even the youths shall faint 
and be weary, and the young men ehall 
ntterly fall : hut they that wait upon tbe 
Lord Bhall tsnew their strength ; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run, and not be weary ; and 
they shall walk, and not faint 



O Lord, thon hast searched mes and | 
known me. Thon knowest my down- 
sitting and mine up-rising ; thon nDder 
^tacdeet my thought afar off. Thon 
compnfiseet my path and my lying down, 
and art acquainted with all my ways. 
For tliere is not a word in my tongue, 
hut lo. O Lord, thou knoweet it alto- 
gether. 'Iliou hast Iieeet me behind and 
before, and laid thy hand upon me. 

jducb knowledge is too wonderfnl tb> 



I 



me ; it is high, I cAnnnt Attain nnin it, 
Whitiier Btmll 1 go from th; Spirit? or 
whither shall I See from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into hcaTeii, thou art 
there. It I make mj* bed in the groTe, 
behold tlioii urt there. It I t»ke the 
wings of the morning nod dwell in the 
nttenooet pnrta of the ecu, even there 
shall thy linud lead me, ua<l thy right 
hand shall hold me. II I say, siirely the 
darkDeea shall cover me, even the night 
sbnll be light nbont me. Yea, the dark- 
DBBB hideth not from thee, but the night 
shJneUi as thH day ; the darkoesa and the 
light are both alike to thee. 



our thonghtd. I tell thee, a sacred spirit 
dwells within ne, the observer and pre- 
seirer oC our good und evil deeds. 



The paths to God are more in uumber 
than the brenthinga of created beings. 
Whatever road I take joins the highway 
that leads ti) thee. 

Bide thou on tor eternity through the 
empyrean, mounted on thy ideal, — thou 
ahalt not stride beyond his threahoMI 
Soar thon beyond all limit to the roof of 
the auiveree, thou shall behold one tile of 
his dwelling — one tile, no more, 

Ood hnth made all atoms in spaee mir. 
ram, and frontcth each one with his 
perfect face. 

Wonldst thon know where I fonnd the 
Supreme? One step beyond myself. 
BeJiind the veil ot self shines onseen 
the beauty of Uie Loved One. 

Which is the great name of God? Tell 



me his least ntuiiQ, and I will gira Ibw 
back his greatest. 

All iiHtiuDS iind InngiiEiges repwil Ui« 
nnmeofOod ;eveuinfaucv lispait ii" " 
Tangaril lezdani Eltihiin! Yet a 
his praise be duly extireeBed by mort*!, 
till the dumb Tooa shall be eloqueot, ' 
stocks and etunee find voii.'e ; till 
rejoices in Iimgnsgw. 



How dear, how soothing to num, 
the idea of God, p««pliDg the IokIj 
plaoe, effacing the soars of our nilirtwk''' 
and disappointments! When we ban 
broken our God ot tnidJtioD. and ceaMd 
frnm oiir God of rhetoric, then may OoA 
fire the heart with his presenile. It ii 
the doubling of the heart it«elf, nay, thi 
infinite enlargement of the heurt with * 
power of growth to a new inflni^ on 
every side. Jt inspires in man an iidblll- 
ble tnut. He has not the umvivtion, bnt 
the sight, th-it the beet is the tnw, lai 
may in that Uionght easily diamiH >E 
partjciilar unoertointiea und fean, sod til- 
joum to the snre reveltitioii of ttnM lb« 
eohitiou ot his private riddles. Be it 
sure that hia welfare is dear to Ibt 
heart of being. But if he wonld ksw 
what the great Ood speokelh. he mn* p 
into his closet and shut the door, M ' ~ 
said. God will not make liimseU : 
feat to cowards. He muat greatly 
to himself, withdrawing himself 
all the accents of other men's devotjiu- 
Eren their prayers aie hurtful (o bin 
until he have made his own. * < 
that finds God a sweet, cavd 
thought to him never coiiuU hie eunpiDj- 
Wben I sit in that oreeeuco, who eliw 
dare to oomo in? 

K.W. Bm 



Valck of Belibf ts God. 



The profonndest ot all bimian wants is 
the want of God. The sense of God is 
wbe only spring by which the oruahiug 
tieight of sense, ot the world, and tempta- 
pon can be withstood. It has accom- 
dliaUed more, it hna strengthened men to 
po and suffer more, than all other princi- 
olra. It can sustain the mind against all 
ther powers. Witturat God out existence 



has no sapport, 

provemeots do p 

no siire and endiuuig irwidts, 

uol weakness no power to lenn npco, 

our noblest aspirations ami dewMa 

pledge ot being realized in ii bcttw bI 

ytniggling virtfle has no frieoil; boI 

ing virtue no promise of vii^oty. ^ 

away Qod, and life becomea OMaD, 



man poorer Itum tbe hraie. I 
honed to qieah of tlie greatness of ha- 
iniui nature ; bnt it is great only tliroiigh 
its parentage ; great becouse ileeoeuiled 
trom Qod, because coimt«tcd with a guoil- 
neea and power [rom which it is to lia 
enriched for ever ; and nothing but the 
ooDsdonBDeea of this connection can give 
tliat hope of elevation through which 
alone the mind is to rise to true strength 
and liberty. * * 

Ever; maa'a elevation is to be mcoS' 
nred tiret and chiefly by his conception of 
God ; and to attain a just, and bright, 
and quickening knowludge of him, is the 
highest atEQ of thought. In truth, the 
great end of the universe, of revelation, 
of hfe, is to develop in ua the idea of God. 
To know God is to attain to the sublinieet 
conception in the nuiverse. We believe 
that hie infinite perfection is the only suf- 
ficient object and true reeting-place (or 
the insatiable deeires and nnJimited cn- 
pacitiee of the biunan mind, and that, 
withont bim, our noblest sentiments, ad- 
miration, veneration, hope and love, would 
wither and decay. We believe, too, that 
the love o( God is not only essential to 
happiness, but to the strength and per- 
fec^ou o( all the virtues. 

Wtn. Ellcrji Channlng. 

Nothing is long fruitful of delight 
when divorced from the conedooBneea of 
God ; nothing tJirivea that is at enmity 
with Qod. * * The hiunan consdous- 
uess of the infinite God will show itself, 
not merely in behef or praver and thanks- 
giviug, but by the legitimate action of 
every limb of the body and every (acuity 
of the spirit * * I will not say that 
a man cannot be honest without a distinct 
consdonsDe«8 of his relation to God ; bnt 
I mnst Bay that ooneciousneBS of God is a 
great help to honesty in the businees of a 
^op, or (he business of a nation. * * 
Trnat in God will do two things. It will 
keep yon from many an error: nobody 
knows how great a gain this is until he 
has tried, "fiien it will help you after 
you have wandered from the way. Fallen, 
yoa will not deepoir, but rise the wiser 
and tbe stronger for the fall. 



The 



o( mv connection with 



Qod, of my obUgation to God, o( his 



—jntnidenoe watching over 



Bocns- the effort to keep every law he has writ- 
" ' ten in my constitution, enlarges my ca- 

pacity to love men. The normal andoon- 
ecious worship of the infinite Ood will 
enlarge every (acuity, and enhance its 
quality and qnantity of dehght. 

Theodore Farter. 

Mankind will bear a great deal, but it 
will not long bear the denial of a God of 
love, tbe hope of Iwing perfect, and a di- 
vine faith in immortaUty. These things 
ore more precious than oil physical dis- 
coveries. It really does not make much 
matter to the race in general whether tbe 
whole science of geology were proved to- 
morrow to have been proceeding on a 
wrong basis, or whether the present the- 
ory of force be tme or not ; but it would 
make the mosteerions matter to mankind, 
if they knew for certain to-morrow that 
there was no God of justice and lore, or 
that iraroortolity was a fond invention. 
The amoimt of snppreeeed and latent be- 
lief in these truths, which weshould then 
discover in men who now deny them, 
would l>e perhaps the etraugeet thing we 
should observe ; but it bath not eutered 
into the heart of man to imagine the aw- 
tulnesB of the revolutiun which, following 
on tliis denial, would penetrate into every 
cumerot human nature and human life. 

afp/atd Brook*. 

One thought I have, my ample creed, 

80 deep it is and broad. 
And equal to my every need,^ 

It is the thought of God. 
Eairh mom unfolds some fresh surprise ; 

I feast at Life's fnll board ; 
And rising in my inner skies 

Shines forth the thought of Ood. 
At night my gladnees is my prayer ; 

I drop my doily load. 
And e%-ery care is pillowed there 

Upon fhe thought of God. 
I ask not far before to see. 

But take in trust my road ; 
Life, death and immortality 

Are in my thonght of Ood. 
Be still the light upon my way, 

My pilgrim staH and rod, 
My rest by nighl, my strength by day, 

O blessed tbought of God 1 
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How Can Wb 
Ta me, I oonfeea, it seems n verj con- 
nderoble tbiag. jiiet to believe in Ood;~ 
difficult, tnile^d. to avoid hoDeetly, btit 
not easy to accowplleh worthily, imd im- 
poeeihle to oompaae perfectly ;— a thing 
not lightly to be profeBsed, but rather 
hombly to be aonght ; not to be fotind At 
the end of ouy syllogism, bnt in the in- 
most tountoiinB of purity and affoution ; 
not the sudden gift of inteltoct, but to be 
earned by a loving and brove life. It is 
indeed the greatest thing allowed to 
mankindi — the germ of every lesser 
grsatneee : and he nho can eay, " I have 
faith in the Almighty," makes a higher 
boust than if he oould declare " The 
Mediterranean is in my garden, and mine 
is every branch that wavee npon its 
ahoree, from the oedars of Lebanon to 
the pine npon the Alps." It is no out- 
ward change, no ahiTtiug in time or place, 
bat only the loving meditation ot the 
pure in heart, that oan re-awaken tbe 
Eternal from the sleep within onr souls ; 
that oan render him a. reality again, and 
vindicate for him once more his ancient 
name of T&b LivrNO Ood. 

How profomidly this is true — that in 
divine things the httle child may know 
what tbe great philosopher may miss — 
will appear, if you only think what God 
ia, and whether be is likely to be diwov- 
ered on any eiplorer'a track ot by any 
artifice ot calculation. Two things 
Bcieuoe enables us to do, from which all 
ita trimnph springn. It shows us how to 
pat the parts and products of nature 
into true elasiies; and it qualifiee ns to 
fonme pheiMimena else nnsuspect^d. But 
Qod is neither a being to be clnssitiiui, 
nor a pbeDomenon to tie foreseen, ijuch 
prooedurea of the mind are quite inappli- 
cable, except to the tinite and the tran- 
eiemt ; and he who goes forth upon them 
may find whatever begins to be, but not 
that which forever is ; may rightly dis- 
pose of this and that, but never meet the 
All in AIL As well might jraa attempt 
to pat apace nnder your microaoope, or 
weigh gravitation in your scolea. It you 
believe tbat Qod exista, and understands 
your words when yon call him " infinite " 
and " eternal," yon cuuncit erpert to find 
him as one direct among iiuiny, but as 



Know OODt 

a Kpirit in all, the living reality rf iK 
nppearanoe ; the firmament ot tbandt 
tliat holds tbe stArs ; the omnipniaDl 
deep that throws up the tides ot biilur; 
and the rippUngs ot private can; t!>c 
sole power of tbe universe witfaout ; tb* 
archetype of the free aoul within ; lal 
tbe secret source ot the meaning tbat 
dwells ip everything. Were h« at all 
away, we might step forth to seek huo ; 
did he ever dumber, we might WBt«h hn 
the date of hie waking times. Bat liiin^ 
forever in ns and around us, he duea ovt 
enable us to compare hie presence wia 
his sbsenoe : it we miss bim , it. :'-> hma 
his peipetoitf and neameee ; if w« tnwil 
him, it ia not by feeling after bim 
abroad, bat by dropping inward uk! n- 
turning home. The differences by wUdi 
he is revealed are in as and not m litoi i 
iu onr faculty of recognition, by no 
means in his constancy of nctioa. Sf 
light is alive in the very hearts tint neg- 
lect or deny him -, and in those tliiit 
most own hini ia latent a thousand timn 
for once that it fiashes on their oonsciote 
eye. Sut there are moments whoi tbt 
beauty of the nniveree looks in at ns vilb 
a meaning quite divine ; or the oiscaof 
history shake us as the visible dnum tt 
Frovidenoe ; or the eye of appwliog 
misery borne ioto the place of pty is 
our souls, and we know it to be hix em- 
patiiy as well as ours; or a new insi^ 
of dnty opens a path which be okoe 
could show. In these iustancee, we fitnin 
no ingenuity to discover hi to ; it is he 
who comes to us and finds na ; his pral- 
euce dses of itself, and the revelatko is 
spontaneous. Our sole concern ia to ac- 
cept it, to revere it, to (ollow it, to fife 
by it. 

ThuH the true attitode ot the derant 
mind always involves n oectoin quietiMi 
and self-relinquishment. Instead of iiiiw 
ing oorionsly forward, it ainks in medite' 
tion back, reels upon tbe present iimcmM 
as divine, and feels the very pavODcnt 
beneath ite feet as holy. It hna m'" 
any distance to go, nor any time to 
in order to close in with the eptrit p( 
Qod ; only to own and tmet him now tnd 
here, to pass into his hand with siDipla 
taith, a disarmeil aud unrAlimfamt cuin*' 
to hia wiU. 'if oommunu witli Osi^ 



Ihere fa neM of tio enblle thcragtt, do 
fureign tougue, uo newet't philusuphj; 
" the pure in heart ehall eeehim;" and 
Fox Bud Banyan cim more trul; make 
him known, than " Masters of Sentencee " 
B&d "Angelic Doctore." Whatever is 
moet deep within us ie the reflection of 
himseU. Whatever dawn of bleeeed 
sanctitj, and waking of pirer percep- 
tions, opens to our conecionsneee, is the 
sweet toach of his morning light within 
us. Hia inspiration is perennial ; and 
he never ceasee lo work within ne, it we 
consent to will and to do his pleasnre. 
Re befriends our mora] effpfla ; encour- 
ages ns to mointaiu our jeeolute fidelity 



and tnith; and reveale to ns many things 
far too fair and deep for laDgnago to ex- 
press. Finding a holy of holies wiUiiu 
us, we need not onriously ask whether its 
secret voices are of oorselvee or of the 
Father. Christ felt how, within the 
deeps of onr spiritnal nature, the per- 
souahties of heaven and earth might be- 
come entwined together and indissolubly 
blended, "Thou Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, and they also one in -c^e." 
And so the holy spirit within ns, the 
spirit of Christ and the spirit of God, 
are after all but one,^a blessed Trinity, 
our part in which giveA to onr souls a 
dignity most bumbling, yet augnst. 



Can we speak of God na a person T 
And in what eense con we use that t«rmf 
I answer that, so far as rehgions usee are 
concerned, it is useless to talk of a G<id 
who is not in some sense person, Neces- 
aity. Fate, does not make a Qod ; nor 
power nor intelligence alone.; nur Mr. 
Arnold's " Eternal, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness." These may 
suggest the origin or express the moral 
order of the universe ; hut they do tiot 
oonstitate a God whom one con pray to, — a 
Ood whom one would care to worship, or 
would ever draw near to and seek to com- 
mune with. The Ood of our devotion, if 
devotion is anything more than an empty 
faroe, must lie, in some sense, ^rson. 
And in what sense? X include in that 
idea intelligent will, providential care, 
and a moral government of the imiverse, 

* * In this seaise, then, the God of 
religion must be a person. The Ood of 
our devotion must be a person ; but de- 
votion does not require that we invest that 
^raon with a human form. Ood must be 
conceived as Father, in order that we may 
get the nearest access to h 'm and the beet 
enjoyment of hia idea. The love of God 
muM be conceived ns paternal, in order 
that we may conceive of God's loving 
otoU. 

Again, we call God moral governor and 
judge, and wo are right in so doing. The 
God of religion must be liiiman. But 
" 'a human Ood must be infinitely hu- 




man — man, without man's infirmities and 
liounJs ; personal, without individuahty ; 
the Father, without parental doting ; the 
moral ruler, without viudictiveness. 

All that is essential in our idea of Ood 
we get, not from the underatanding. but 
from the heart ; and all that is essential 
in it is secured to us by the heart's per- 
petual needs. Philosophy may assail the 
couception, and science may disown the 
idea; but they furnish nothing that can 
fill its place. The pure in heart will still 
eoe God. The pure heart is a little child 
tJiat knows its Father and will hear of no 
substitute. In the morning of creatiou 
it sought and found the unseen Friend 
when '■ Enoch Walked with God." From 
the "house of bondage^" ja after yoarB, 
it seat up a sigh, and received for answ» 
the great word, "I am." In the noon 
tide of history, it paused to listen and 
learned to say, "Our Father in Heaven." 
And when time is old, when science has 
fulfilled its career, and speculation re- 
pented its ever-recurring circle, and both 
have confessed their incompetence alike to 
grasp or refute, when prophecies fail, and 
touguee have ceased, and fancied kiiowl- 
edge of the absolute vanished away, — the 
heart, the eternal child, with invincible 
faith, will still rejoice in Win, " in whom 
we Live and move and have our being." 

F. W. Bedgt. 

Thers is an Infinite and Eternal Energy 
bom, whidi oU things proceed. Ibis u 



» 



u much mora rortmn than any phenome- 
nal taot whatever, aa ia the general tact ot 
secuig mote certain thou Bnjbodj'a re- 
port of say ptixticiUar tbing stated to 
Lave been seen. 

For laj present pnrpoee I care not hj 
what naiQB yon call thia Power, or, in- 
deed, whether yon oanie it at all ; for any 
li:i)te name must be utterly inadeqnate as 
a designation of the inlinite. 

But imlees science is to etultify herself 
and deny her oim essential puetulutee, 
ebe must admit that "nothing comes 
from nothing," and that "a stream can- 
uot rise higher than ite source." If, 
then, I may not talk ot this Power as 
'hinking or planning or loting or (is 
\ ersonul — because all theee are finite 
t«i'ms — still, by all the canons ot science, 
I am bound to regard it aa at letiat equal 
und adequate to these ; for these are some 
t)t its Qnite manifestations. This power, 
fiien, is at least as mui^h as we meuu by 
Vtelligence and love and peiBOOality. Or 
It Herbert Spencer said to mo one day, 

God a 

then is one view of Ood particalarly 
Btlitod to elevate us : I mean the view of 
him as the "Father of onr spirite ;" as 
having created us with great powers 
to grow up to perfection. This one idea, 
expanded in the breast of the laborer, is 
a germ of elevation more fruitful than all 
science, no matter bow eiteneive or pro- 
found, which treats oaly of outward finite 
things. And what is it to be a father? 
It le to oommunicate one's OBture, to give 
life to kindred beings ; and the highext 
fonotiun of a lather is to educate the 
mind of the child, and to impart to it 
what is noblest and happiest in bis own 
mind. Oud is our Father, not merely be- 
cause he created us, or because he gave tie 
enjoyment: for he created the flower and 
the insect, yet we call b'm not their 
father. This bond is a spiritual one. 
Tbis name belongs to Ood because he 
frames spirite like himself, and delights 
to give them what is most glorious and 
blaoncd in his own natore. He has 
created us not only to partake of bis 
works, but to be "partakers of a divioe 



" I see no reason why we ehoold not n- 
gard this Power as being as much abora 
persontdity aa we are higher than ragnta- 
hie growths." 

And 1, for one, see no good reasca tot 
our being so afraid of being auUirofifr 
motphic. Whether afraid of it or tiot. 
we miiBt be anthropomorphic until «4> 
oeoae to be anthropoi, men. We are jmt 
as ontliropomorphio in chemistry us «« 
are iu theology. So long ee we speak ti 
tUU we must use terms derived tram Ml 
own experience. And even a partial ex- 
pression may be more nearly ootrttct than 
silence or no expression at aU. And it it 
just as possible for one to be n^;atively 
dogmatic as to be positively so ; and the 
former may be even farther from tlw 
truth than the latter. Ue who RSSDttB 
mere force may be as dogmatic as be who 
asserts Ood. And, if he tolls the thsial 
that he does not know what Ood is, the 



nature." not only to receive his gittar but 
to receive himself. He pervadeo, pMie- 
trates our souls. Ant) he is thu« oeUi 
not only to discern, but to act, to influ- 
ence, to give his s{Hrit, to communicati 
to us divinity. This is the great paternal 
gift of Ood. 

■Tin. EOtry Chtutmfitt. 

Ood is Dot ooily the Author of Naton 
he is also our "Father in Heuven." Abon 
and around all his actioiis iu the jihyeicAl 
creation there hes a diviner and n tcndcnr 
realm, an infinite dicumambient space at 
his mind, that does not act on caaiter, bol 
is only present with spirits, Howerar 
vast and majeertia the luuformities ot 
nature, they are nevertheless finite ; adta 
counts Ihem aU. God, however, in n 
finite : he hves out beyond the legislBtiaa 
he baa made ; and his thought, whidi d 
fines the rules of matter does not tmt 
migrate into them and oenee ela»-bov ta 
be ; but merely flings out the Ihw i 
emanating act and himself atuden bc_ 
OB thinking power,— an eternal SfU 



with « bcmndleaa iuner life- etill tiiiex- 
preesed. In this edient ooedn of his 
bwBg, — this tnkneocmdent epirituiil BpUt>re 
of bia life, dwells the remaiuiitg element 
uf Ui0 peifectioD nhich \?e seek. II is 
tm itU-einbmciDg love, an inerfiHiiBtiblo 
lu>linen, au eterml pitv, an imtueuaiirable 
Iroedom of affet-'itioD, wbence oil the regri- 
laritiee o( hia will spring forth, and which 
laBTea enoagh behind to visit the private 
WBDts of every sonl, to linger with tau- 
deroeea near every aorrow. to bo preaoiit 
with rescue in every temptation. This it 
ifl that is the real grouuil of our trast and 
love : God ia ncit merely the power ot 
natnre, bnt the Father of Hpirita : hia 
reeouraes are not spent cmd used np in 
the legialatian o( the physical universe, 
but ate large enough to overflow freely 
and oopioiuJy into the spirits that ore in 
the likpinesa of hunBelf. Hence, without 
violated rule, without breach of pledge, 
be OBS alter with gentle help into every 
niind, and while keeping faith with the 
universe, knock at the gate ot every 
lonely heart. St[ipeDdi:)UB as may be tlie 
network of determiniite law, with throada 
(Mstened on every worliL, aad continuous 
through all koaimo ages, there is room 
enough in the interaticea for the free play 
ot the spirit that passeth where it listeth, 
— for the movements of an everlasting 
moral life araid the natural, — and for bH 
the swift pulses of divine affectioa. It is 
precisely in the onion of these two, — a 
cuatoinary order he will not loose, — a free 
spirit be will not bind, — that Ood is per- 
fect in hiiQself and open to near commnn- 
ion as well as (lietont trust. Let man 
keep hia thotigbt ood faith in sympathy 
with both aides of this great world which 
manifests the hfe ot God.^its everlasting 
w«3fB,— ilH ever-living spirit; and he shall 
blend th« ground note of constatit duty 
with the sweet and ninning melody of an 
"r varying love, and beiome at length 
~~*B0t as the Father in hesvea is per- 



Jeeus never nsed any word mggmttng 
power chielly, or bohness eiclusively, in 
relation to the Creator. He never apeakl ' 
of Ood aa tlie Creator, or the idmlgbty, I 
or the Sovereign, or the Infinite, or toa 4 
Eternal, Neither of these words i 
ever nsed by Jeens, so far as tbe renmls 
tell ns ot bis thought. Whenever he de- 
scribed God it was the word "Father," 
aud only that, which be used. And 
when this wocd — the fountain of love — 
was athled to tlie conception which tbe 
Old Test-omeut had tmoed in fire of the 
personahty and rigbteousueffi uf the In- 
finite, the atnicture of the Bible as the 
educator ot tlie world's religions aoiti- 
ment was complete. God is one, Ood is 
holy, Ood is the Father, — the Infinite ia 
love ; then tbe attraction is complete in 
the heavens for all the facnltiee of man, 
and tor all human facnltiee in every race^ 
in every age, aud in all stages of progrcas 
and attainment. " The day when J«sns 
pronounced tliis word 'Father.'" says 
£nieet Renan, '■ he was tnily Son of Gud. 
He Gpoke, for the first time, the sure wor4 
on which the edifice of eternal religion 
shall rest. He founded tbe pure worsliip, 
of no land, of no date, which all lofty 
souls will practice to the end of time. 
His religion that day was not only the 
rehgios good for bimianity ; it was abso- 
lute religion ; and if other planets have 
inhabitants endowed with reason and 
morahty, their reUgion can be no other 
than that which Jesus proclaimed at 
Jacob's well. The word of Jceus has 
betm a gleam in a dark night. But the 
gleam will become the full day ; and after 
havii'g niu through the whole circle of 
errors, mankind will return to that word 
as the imperishable expression of its faith 
and its bopea" Tbe aoid in which faith 
in the paternity of the Infinite has its 
home, liowever alight may be its uttaiu- 
mont in knowledge, bus reaohed the 
height of inwuid y^oca and reet 



God » Natdkb and Life. 

We ore in the midst of a wonderTid things, or t h in k ot God only as the soul 

world. Talk about it how yon will ; call ot the world, feeling, thrilling, and think- 

It universe, call it world, call it Ood ; ing through it all, us uur soul fuela, 

fa sou! seforato fn:iin tins sum ot UiriUs, and thinks through every fibre of 
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onr bodice ; Uiink of it in any way yan 
please, here is this grand stup^oua 
fact ; we stand in the preeenoe of an iu- 
finite Bud eternal being ; a being out of 
nboee life we bnve lK<en bom ; a being 
who feeJs lis and clothes us every day : a 
power who cart* for wa ; a being in the 
keeping of wUuse law is life, in the dia- 
ragiird of whose law ie death; a bdng on 
whom we are depenili-nl every moment of 
oar tivee. I any. thiuk of bim as yoii 
please. But whatever tbought you may 
chooee to have uliout it, whatever name 
you way iJiuose to oall tliia being by, he 
mauiredta himself as what? As power, 
as order, as beauty, as life, as tboiigb.t, 
aa love, aa pity, as teuderaeas, as care, as 
mercy, as forgiveness, — all tbeee tilings 
and iinapeaknhly more are tbe outoome 
and manifeetation of this iufinile beiag. 
And he is at least aa much as the sum of 
all bia maniffetjitions, 

AooDrding to the marvelnna story of 
modern scienee, nature ia all inetinet with 
the life of Ood, and he manifests hiniself 
through it in every part. I pluck a rose 
in my garden, and look at it; I emell ita 
fragrance; I rejoice in its beauty, Tbe 
lite that developed this flower of beanty, 
BO nnlike anytliing out oC which it was 
bom,— this is the presence of the eternal 
and miseen mystery that I call GoiL It 
ia Qod's beouty that paints ite petala; it 
is God, tbe infinite artist, that shaped 
Ua leaves. I sit on the shore in the som- 
mer, and, as the tide ris«e, the waves come 
rolling in upon the Band. I follow these 
little wavelete that laugh ami sing and 
rannnnr on the hard Uoor ut my feet I 
follow them out, some moonlight night, 
imtil two hmidred thousand miles awiiy I 
reach the muuu; and 2 say it is the moon 
that lifts and tosses and moves this end- 
less, shirting scene of beauty- I trace it 
further, and I know that the eim has 
something to do with it. Thus I follow 
ou tlie law that linVn the earth, the moon, 
and the snn, and, beyond thin system, a 
further system among the countltea niim- 
l>er of thoBB tlutt make up the infinite 
depths of tJie starry heavens; and, lol I 
am in the presence of an infinite, inex- 
pUo^le life. It is Ood's power that 
toaww the wave at my feet, — the power 
that manifeate itself in every most distant 



system. 1 look npon tbe majesty of Hi* 
mountains, and it is no longer n hi^ 

Elaoe for devil -worahip, as men so lung 
Bve imagined: that sublimity is tfaeeob- 
limity of God. I listen to tbe air u ' 
rufitles among the tops of tliu trees ; a 
am I not justified in thinking as did the 
old prophet, when be siiid tbe diariflt 
of God was mn^-iug in the topn of tlw 
mulberry tre««? It is these tree-tofa 
touched and bent and bowed by the b»' 
of tbe garment of Ood as he powes 
And so nature everywhere tbrille uiil in 
instinct witit tlie preeenee and the lit* ct 
this inlinito spirit. 

And if we turn from this, which is Ok 
tnanifestation of the life of God in nntnns 
to our human affairs, what shall * 
The whole human raea together, with »ll 
its skill and all its genius and nil its pnwar 
through its whole life on earth, has uenr 
yet succeeded in creating or destroyiu;; 
one single particle of dust, or ertai et 
gas or air. The human raoo makM 
nothing: it simply leama the laws of 
Ood, and oompUea with tbe oanditiotu, 
and waits tor this mysterious power of tlis 
universe to create all ricbts and fling 
tliem at its feet. What is the worii (rf 
tbe former or tigricultorist? Ue simjily 
tears a httle ot the surface of the enrtii 
and drops in Us senl, and waits while 
God unfolds this marvelous mystery of 
life and growth. What goe« on wtiea a 
man ia engaged in tlie work of exchan^f 
A train of cars rapidly Hies over tbe 
plains, croesee rivere, and mshss througb 
mountain defiles from one bind to an- 
other, and is dragged by wbatf la it tba 
genius ot Watt, ^e marvelous power Oil 
intellectual insight of btephenson? Wbll 
did nil th«fie do? Sim[>ly leArtied tl 
way of Ood in a particle of wal«r, — tb 
was all. And this train of cars fa dnggad 
on its wonderful flight by tbe pover of 
God, just aa really as tlioiigh it mn ■ 
chariot flying tlirough the air, haruMnd 
to a band of angels. And so the ahip- 
master takes the trees that Ood by Bit 
wondrous snd ineiphcsble powra' Olid lib 
haa developed through the ages in ll* 
forests, drags them to bis ahipjtid. 
builds them, by the power of Ood tbll 
holds them together and kce]» UtttB M 
their places, inte his wondrous b" 



ot Q ship; ana ilod'e law of graTitj 
pushes it off the waye anil alidt^s it iutii 
the ocean, and the waters boar it up in 
Iheir arms, nnd Ood's winds catch it« aaila, 
or Ood's power in the eteam confineil 
ill the engines turns the wheels thiit drive 



t^ndemms and the pity nnd the mercy ot 
the hum!in iienrt alooe, do you sajl I 
8iiy. the tendemees and love and pity of 
Ood. For whence did it come? Have 
yon explained it when jou have stopped 
with the individual T Have you eiploiiied 



a the face ot the wind and storm, oad the centnry-old oak when you have cut it 



beers it everywhere over tiie earth, laden 
with the riches that Ood, and not man, 
haa developed out ot tlie infinite resoarcee 
of the world. 

And Ood is very near to ui in placee 
where we talk only ot human sympathy 
and hnmau love in the relations ot < 



close to tho root, and simplT look at it, 
tnmk, branchee, anil leaflets? It runs 
down its roots into the earth, and is a 
part of the hte trom whieh it has spnmg. 
And so when you liave deecribed the lite 
of any individual, nil this love, this ten- 
demeee, this pity, this mercy of roan, you 



daily lite. Take this wonderful power have eiplainud notliing. Man himeelt, 



that we call love, — we think that : 
ing we have explained it, — that binile two 
together, that builds a home, that is the 
basis of the civilization ot the world, — 
what is it? It is the manitestatioD ot 
this infinite, tender, creative power and 
lovo of Ood. Or taie the mother's love 
tor her wayward, wandering child, — the 
child that answers love with scorn, or 
with indifference, which is Morse; that 
wanders over the earth, dcApisiug tlie 
household teaching and the household 
attection; and see the mother's love fol- 
lowing such a child, pleading with it, 
waiting tor it, loving agiunst love, loving 
against hope, — here, friends, are llie 



glory and beauty ot tendemesa, 
is only a raamtestation of the infinite lite 
aod love of Ood. He has come out ot 



From this neameea ot Ood to us tliere 
ought to come into our hearts trust ; there 
ought to come patience and waiting, 
Nothing that needs to be accompUshed 
tor the good ot man ought to seem hope- 
li^ee to UM. And when we think that it is 
this infinite mystery of lite that is all 
aroiuid us and in us, our whole hte ought 
to become do loDg«)r eecolor and protaae, 
but sacred. 

jr. J, Savaoe. 



Ood A 



If V 



s believe in God at all, the oiJy 
adequate conception ot him which will 
satisfy our intellect and heart ahke is one 
which conceivee ^f liim as the solo self- 
ecistent Being and ot everything and 
every one as having Being only in his 
being. The lite of the universe of matter 
and spirit is one life, — tbe lite of God 
infinitely conditioned in and through a 
myriad ot tonus. There is not a shred of 
the world called the world ot nature which 
is not held in him, and is not, indeed, his 
thought We all are, only because we 
ate in him and part ot his being, our per- 
Bonahty held in his personahty. Do not 
call this pantheism. It may be pmtbe- 
ism, but it is something more than pan- 
theism. It is not saying the 
God; it is saying Ood ' 



the doctrine which St. Pan! inferred from 
the old Ortub poft: " In him we five and 
move and have our Iteing ; ns certain idso 
ot your own poets have said, ' For we are 
also his olTspriug.' " It is the doctrine ot 
8t. Paul himself: "Ot him and by him 
and through him are all things ;" and 
the moment we fully conceive that he 
alone in, and that noUiing is which is not 
he, it becomes intellectually absurd that 
any soul should go out as a candle. Once 
having boen, once having had conscious- 
ness, once having had personality, it is 
inipoBsible to lose being, consciousnees, 
personahty. That which is i 
eternal Bi^g, c.annot perish. 



1 God, i 



The act of creation lays oi 



a duty. 



We bring a child into tlie world, and the 
Bomething more than the universe. It is absolute imperative ot God is upon ns to 



k^ 



I 



feed, clothe, educate, nnd lave lo flic end 
that to which we have given life. It is bo 
I 6niilj believe with Ood and men. By 
the very aotof creatioii, Ood has laid opon 
hJmselF a necessity o( redemption. We 
waoder from him, and he pnniBhee as 
through bis Bpiritual laws ; we reap tliat 
which we have sown ; we flU our belly 
with the hnska which the swine eat. Ue 
lets na eat of the rruit of our own devicwe, 
the day of retribntion cornea, aod oar 
pleaanree tam to gall, onr irritated desires 
beoome our hell. Lower and lower still 
we sink, and suffering ia bard on ua ; tor 
impenitent man must touch the abyss of 
Ood'e obaatening tenderuties before pride 
and sett be muquered into penitence. But 
IkiJ waite and works: " Them also I must 



liring," speaks the neoeeatj whir^ Hon 
from hia Fatherhood. All through onr 
deepest ruin, God's victorioaa love isiqi. 
posed to man'a reluctant hiitred imd 
despair, till at last they, being of thtf ticJIc 
finite, and of the dead tilings iif tba 
universe dead, are shattered to pieces b^ 
persiatent love ; and the chilil, ettat lo 
bimeelf, calla out from the depths of a 
divine misery, "I wiU uriBe, and gotoDi; 
Fatlier." Far off his fother eeee him, 
and in triumphant joy r«ceivee him: 
"This my son was dead, and is alim 
again ; was lost, and is found." It will 
be thus within eternity, till, in thfifnllliMa 
of charity, there shall be ut laet cue UoA 
and one ahepheid. 



QoD ASD Belioiok, Worshif, Pbaxzb. 
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Religion recognizee and adores God as 
a being whom we know through out 
own buuIe; who baa made mim in bis own 
image; who la the perfection of our own 
apiritnal nature; who has aympalhiee with 
us as kindred boinga ; who ia near ub, not 
in place only, like this all -surrounding 
atmosphere, but by spiritual inttuence and 
love; who looks on us with parental inter- 
eat; and wboee great design it ia to oom- 
municate to ns forever, and in freer and 
fuller streams, hia own power, goodness, 
and joy. The conviction of this near and 
ennobling relation of God to the soul, and 
of his great purposes toward it, belongs 
to the very essence of true religion. 

RcUgion demands that he who is an- 
preme in the oniverse ebonld be supreue 
in the human aoul. God, to whom belongs 
the myeterious and incommunicable attri- 
bute of Infinity; who is the fullnees and 
sooroe of life and thought, of beauty and 
power, of love and happiness; on whom 
we depend more intimately than the 
stream ou the fonntaiu, or tho plant on 
the onrtb in which it is rooted, — this Great 
Being ought to call forth peculiar emotions, 
and to move and sway the soul, as be per- 
vades creation, with unrivalled energy. It 
is hia distinction, that he unites in hia 
nature infinite maiesty and infinite be- 
nignity, the most awtid witli the most 
endearing attributes, the tenderest rela- 



tione to the individual with the grandrar 
of the universal sovereign; and, Ihrongli 
this nature, he is fitted to act ou the mind 
as DO other being can,~te awaken n 
more intense, a veneration more profound, 
a sensibility of which the aoul knows nd 
its capacity, imtil it ia penetrated and 
touched by God. To bring the created 
mind into living union with the Infinite 
mind, ao that it shall respond to him 
through ite whole being, is the noblest 
function which ttua harmonious and bi 
cent universe performs. The Cbristiai 
teacher is to make more audible, and to 
interpret, the voic« in which the beauty 
and awfuInesB of nature, — the beaveii^ 
tlie earth, fruitfol eeasone, storms and 
tliunder, — recall men to their Oreetor. 
His great purpose ia to give vitali^ to 
the thought of God in the human nund; 
to make God's presence felt; to make hia 
a reality, and the most powerful reality to 
the soul. The mind, in proportion U it 
is enlightened and penetriit*^ by ' 
reUgion, tttirste and labors for a go 
olevaboD. It I am capabjo of rcM^ving 
and reflecting the intellectnul and tnonl 
glory of my Creator, what else in COD* 
parieon shall I desire? 

Worahip is man'a highmt end, tor it b 
the employment of his hlgheat fnonltiM 
and affections ou the enblimest nbjeot. 

We have much to thank Gud for, boi 



ft>r ooUitng 80 nrnoli ns for tho jKiwer of 
knowing luiil ndoriiij; himaolf. This crea- 
tion is a glorious epectaelts bnt there ie a 
motv giuriuuspiistene« tor oiir mincls and 
bcMrts, and thnt b tbd Creiit.Jr. There ia 
Bometliing di^iue in the facilities - by 
which we Bhidy tLe visiblo world, and 
aiibject it to our wills, comfort and eujoy- 
menL But it is a diviner faculty, by 
which we penetrate beyond the visible, 
tree onrBelvt« of the finite and the muta- 
bla, and aeoeiid to tba Iiifiiut« and the 
EtemaL It ia good to matte earth and 
ocean, winds and flamee, eun and stars, 
tributary to our prraeut well-being. How 
much better to make them nuniBterBtooiir 
Hpiritoal wanta, teucfaerB ot bt«veuly tnltJi, 
bonds ot uuiou between mau and Iub 
Uakerl 

n'iri. Ellen, C/iuiininu. 

"Out of tlM» ^ptha have I cried nuto 
tbee." I lovH thoee words. They have 
the muigleil Savor of earfb and heaven in 
them. " Out of the depths " meu have 
cried onto Ood in all the ages, and b««n 
beard. And not with groans only, jut 
with praises also, have " the depths " been 
fiUed. The eaints who have passed througb 
much tribulation have made them thi 
hiding-places ot their piety, nod tlie 
peBoetnl skies have shot raye ot light into 
thoea dark placee. The elect ot Ood 
have been educated tbere tor a higher life. 
Men have become angels by paaeing 
through the deep, when the wnlera went 
over their beads and Ood was their only 
BBlvatian. 

Have yon ever cried and not been 
heard ? It ia possible, for the cry most 
be wnmg from the heart, not go up from 
the lips alone. There is prayer that is no 
prayer; prayer that has no efficiency, be- 
cause it has uo importuni^; prayer that 
lacks meaning because it lacks faith- 
Commiiniou of the soul with Ooil, siieb ie 
oor definition o( tnie jirayer. Speaking 
ia not praying. Neither is a Ufe of active 
nhedience prayer, though it has been so 
styfed. Prayer ie the intercourEe of the 
Bonl with Ood throngi) offices of failh and 
supplication. He who sends np the cry 
miiirt have faith, perfect fiiilh ra Goil, — 
in God as one who is attentive to every 
t and every request of his creotiuve; 
bound by his love for man to grant 



every reqnest with which be may be 
approached, for such on obUgation would 
make divine power the dependent minister 
of the biunan will, — tmt ready and sure 
to arrange the discipline, if it may not be 
taken oS, in the way must auiteil to bene- 
fit the satTerer, uuil even tit yidd him n 
better experience than exemption from 
the discipline would be. Man may not 
dictate the reply he shall receive, bat ho 
may rely on the divine compassion to do 
just tliat which is beet for the eujipliimt. 
whether it be to rwnove the trial or send 
down strength to bear it. The cup did 
not, acconling to tlie terms ot his prayer, 
pass uiidrained from him who was the 
beet-beloved ot the Father, but a pence 
such as the Father only eould give settled 
upon his spirit. 

Children, the Ijord'e prayer is a mighty 
prayer J ye know not what ye pray fur in 
it. O^ '\a himself the Kingdom, and in 
tbnt kingdom ho reigns in all intelligent 
creatures. Therefore what we ask for is 
Ood himself with all his riches. In that 
kingdom duee God became our Father, 
ind mnuifesta there his fatherly tsithtul- 
jees and fatherly power. And iiisomucli 
as he finds place in us to work, is his 
name hallowed and magnified, and made 
known. That hia name should be hal- 
lowed in UB, means that he should reign 
in us, and sccompUsh through us his 
rightful work. And thus is his will done 
here on earth as it is in heaven ; that is, 
when it is done in us as it is in himself, 
in the heaven which he himself is. Herein 
is his rightcunsneee shown, that he abideth 
ever with those who heartily seek him, 
and make him their eml, and give them- 
selves up to him. In such he reigne,- 
and all vain care falls away ot itself in 
those who thus keep close to God in tnie 
self -surrender. We ought to worship God 
in all places and at all times. He whn 
will worship the Father must conccnfrale 
hia whole mind in aspiration and faith. 
These are the highest powers ot the sonl ; 
tor they are above time nnti know notliing 
of time or of the body. When these 
highest powers ot the BoiU are thus 
gathered together in pmyer, tlie soul be- 
comes inspired, and if henceforth the spirit 
cleave unto God in sn entire union ot th« 



«tU, it is "inadn a imrtakCT nT llw! illvine 
luttiire;" uml then, for the first tiine. iloe« 
the man offer np true worcbip, for be bos 
sod for which ht^ was created. 



r Can bs be ssid to be, id aaj proper 
Mn», B religiooa man, who doee not bo- 
Ueve that God has an; aixrma to hie sonl, 
or care that he has any aeoeaa to it, or 
who makes uo dependence on Qod's help 
in Ma struggles with sin and his aspira' 
tioDB toward excellence ? Why, even a 
dog can, in the inspirstiun ot hie master's 
prmence, do what be is utterly unable to 
do alone. A obil J sapport«l by the voioe 
and eye of hie mother is another being. 
Aui is a man, nncunscioiis of Ood's eye 
and Qod's spirit, tmlj bimseif, or to be 
expected to ba able to aocomplish those 
moral and Epiritnal tranatormations, 
which convert tbe selfish into the disin- 
tereated, tha paSBionate into the self' 
reatrwned, the vicious into tbe virtnons, 
the careleas info the believing j * • * 
Man is, by his original constitution, a 
child of Ood, dependent for his support 
on his Father, dependent on him for his 
ediicntian and hia setting up in the true 
lite of the soul ; and forgetting or deny- 
ing this, he loses bis oourage, his oow- 
denoe, his ability to make a tme man of 
himself, and goes about hke the prodigal, 
feeding with Hwioe, an outcast and an 
alien. Awaj from Qod, ho is in d moet 
nonatund state — shorn ot his strength, 
bis wisdom, hia only adenuata guidance. 
* • • Snppose the miller, instead of 
opening tbe gat&H[i>1 letting in the stream, 
ahoiild attempt to turn his wheel by main 
strength I This is what we do when we 
cease from pmyer, fail to put our souls in 

* oommnnicAlJou with Qod, and to open our 
betata to the glorions visitatioiis of his 

' power. 

H. W. Belloai. 

To the disciplee when they besought 
the Master, "Teach us to pray," Jesus 
repUed: "When ye pray, say, Our 
Father." All aI<*nK J""" '^^ 6g««> '">™ 
Jesus' day to this, humble, burdened. Bor- 
rowing, trustiog souls have Ix^n repeating 
the pmyer, "<,>nr Father," and finding in 
it inexpreoeible comfort and hope. At 
liwt tlu light ot science shines on tbe 



cbndwp. c wi yli et*, witt aptanned (■ 
Dttf-r j.j,n Tmtier, A.D. 1X3. Btfl] Baying, "Onr Firther," «nd t» wbit 
of tbe pow or sweetaeaa iif tb» jmjrt k 
gone. Bnl ntlier has it grown lo i 
rjduir mesjimg tt»n m%^ H bad bcbn; 
for now, with Ibe better thoogtat of Ood 
which is appearing, fa«iv«n ooom* dpsB 
to earth as never b«fc««, and Qod, lbs All 
Father— tbe All Fatlmr bacHm Um IbA- 
nite Wisdom, and Power and l«te — J mill 
no longer ILmnal in aolttaij majoty ia 
the tar-oS diM. but has his thioM 
dwelling plaoe smiing meo, bera, a 
where, by every heBithBtane. in the glon 
of every sonset cl'>nd, smidat the p^B 
of every opening tl'^rer. intbeaefannflM 
and yearnings of eiery homan hewl Oh, 
tbe larger and sweater, as well as wortUn 
thought ot Ood. which, with tbe pMMiif 
away ot superstition, and tbe growth nt 
knowledge, is rising on our modem tp'- 
Not less, but vastly more, dorm tt mau 
DOW, to bow the heed and say " Qod," 
than it ever meant before. 



Through every fiower like a enrpntv. 

As if a thousand loving eyea 

Looked oat from ennbeanie, bods nd 

And said,' ' He is Our Father, t«>.' 
We, little children, stand and gaB» 
At the white evening star, whoM nys 
U<vim ilown npon its like on eye 
Forever open in the sky, — 
Through the strange twilight lAitig 

this 
Of one another, ■ Is it his? * 
Who is be? That we eonncAsay. 
He is. And by his side to stay. 
To love him in the flowers and hiMB^ 
In dear home facee, tender words. 
In all things beautiful and tng, — 
No more than this we ask to do. 
Our Father, every day more dear 
It seems to Uve with th«« so near; 
Thou carest for even the Bnudlest altf 
And safe within thy heart wo are. 
If left alone on earth are wo. 
We are not orphans, — wb hats TUB" 
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Tt is genernllv nmU-rstooil. w>j believe, 
that I'mffst^or T. H, Oio.-n. of Oxford, 
furui-^tipd t)i<i origiiiii] fcjr Hie clianicliT 
of Mr. Grey, tie Oxford tutor, in 
'•ItoliiTl. EbmiTP."" Wi' C(ui liul ho].^ 
that this Iwlief will awnki-u so itnirh 
tii'w juleri'Bt iu IbB ori^'iiiiil. us to 
tnut^riiillj- iiKTi'iisp the iiiinilipr of rend- 
ers of bis coUoctcd words, tbs third mid 
l»sl voliituo of which has verj- reei'Ully 
been given to the jmblic 

Professor Gn-uri hii» loni; been recog- 
nized liy tbiiikers a» niit^ uf thu foremost 
writers iu ethics nnd philosophy, of the 
wiiliiry. This ni;W toIiiiuc of bis work^ 
will H(ld little if iinythintr <o hia fame 
ill tbesi' directioTiH, unce most of Ibe 
philosophic articlps it contains have 
Bppetircd ii! priiil before. But Ibe vol- 
nmn eoiitniiis a cnrefully prepaied 
memoir, aud. in ndditiou lotbe pbilo^opb- 
icnl Hxlieles. « it-rj- ^^^;(^estive [lapetr 
uiion the "Vahie and IiiHui-iice of 
Works of Fiolion ;" several able religions 
oddn-ases, (lealiii)r, ia a large way, with 
the bitttory nod central trnlbs of Cbris 
tiuiiity; liieloricid U'clurcs: and pajien; 
UptiU political nnd edni?«tioDal qupHlious; 
giviii)^ the aotbor's matured views upon 
crudnl problems of history, ]>olitiGs and 
education. All tbis will nfford material 
for knowint; the »/i"", an well as n means 
of Judging the quality of bis work, and 
Hume sidift of bis tbongbt which have 

I^B little knuwu in this country. 

lSorT.tt.(lTwii. V1.LIII. MhwIlHiiles 



Mon'over, ibo volume will furnish no 
adiairable introdiictioo to his more 
delinitelv philosopbii- writing. 

The memoir, which tills coiisiderobly 
more than a third of the volume, reo- 
ogtiizes Ibi' fjipt ibat it. deals with o . 
life wbone dintingiiibhin;; characteristics 
wi're inteliectuiil and tipirilnal; brnce 
tbe stages and result." of mental growtb, 
not times, places, nnd physical environ- 
ment, form itscbief thrmi«.' The anthor, 
alho an Oxford professor, says of this part 
of the liook: "Its object Ls mit to de- 
pif^t a heroiti chiu-ntiter or an eventful 
career, nor to pojiularize or criticise a 
)>bi]oropbical ^yatem. It seeks merely 
to record a fact which has never been 
common, and which is especially rare in 
England, tbe fact of n life in which 
jibiloJiOpby was recuuciled with religion 
on tbe one side aud with [X)litics on the 
other; tbe life of a man to whom reason 
was faith made articnlale. anil for whom 
both faith and reason found their high- 
est eipres.sion in good citizenship." 
High praise this to I)estow on any man, 
and yet seemingly desened in lie prea- 
eut instance. '*As a man," says the bio- 
grajiber further, " none had a truer love 
for social oqunlily. or a higher sense of 
the dignity of simple human nature. A 
marked feature in his character was a 
serious sympathy with the wrongs and 
sufferings of the poor. All those Gocial 
facts, such as the suffering caused by 
taxation, the necessity of peace to in- 
sure even a [lOBsibilily of prosperity for 
the laboring classes, facta which recur 
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rarely to the recollection, and never 
trouble the enjoyments, of most iiniver- 
fiitv men, were, I tnilv believe, con- 
stantly present to his mind.'' Out of 
snch sympathy grew his dee]) interest 
in and practical efforts toward establish- 
ing a system of popular middle class 
grammar and high school education, 
and the opening of the universities to 
dissenters and the poorer classes. In a 
like broad sympathy was grounded his 
efforts to extend the rights of citizen- 
ship, holding as he did "that the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship are 
essential to the development of self- 
respect, which is the true basis of re- 
• upact for others, without which there is 
no lasting social order or real moralitv." 
Next to interest in and practical ef- 
fort for popular education, Mr. Green 
gave time and effort to the temperance 
cjuostion. Not originally a total ab- 
stainer, he became such from the con- 
viction that the degradation and hope- 
less waste which the vice of drink pro- 
duces demanded this of him as a pre- 
liminary to the most effective work for 
temperance. And a pronounced and 
effective worker he became, joining the 
United Kingdom Temperance Alliance, 
becoming its vice-president, also becom- 
injx treasurer of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, president of the 
Oxford Band of Hope Temperance Un- 
ion, originator of a coffee tavern, and a 
h»cturer and wTiter u|>on temj)erance 
who knew no class distinctions in his 
condemnation of the evils of drink, 

Closelv conn(H?ted in Professor Green's 
mind with education and temperance, 
as a means to the moral ization of the 
people, was the chea)>ening and [mrify 
ing of parliamentary elections. And 
here, too, he added to his theories stroncj, 
vigorous, practical work, with voice and 
pt>n, to check the evils he dey)recated, 
taking an eag(»r y)art. even to the detri- 
mont of his already failing health, in 



getting up a petition to unseat a mem- 
ber of Parliament from Oxford for brib 
ery. The |)etition resulted in unseatiug 
the member, and in the ap[X)intment of 
a commission of inquiry- into corrupt 
practices at Oxford. 

And this man thus busv with all 
questions which touched vitally the life 
of the peoj)le was a college tutor and 
professor, and a writer and lecturer 
upon ])hilosophy. What was the phi- 
losophy which could thus send the 
student from the quiet of his stud? 
again and again into the strife and 
turmoil of practical public life? As he 
interpreted Hegel, says his biographer. 
Mr. Green was a He;]^elian. "The 
vital truth which Hegel had to teach," 
he took to be, "that there is one spirit- 
ual self conscious Beincj, of which all 
that is real is the activity or expression; 
that we are related to this Being, not 
merely as parts of the world which is 
its exj)ression, but as partakers, in some 
inchoate measure, of the self conscious 
ness through which this s])iritual Being 
at once constitutes and distinguishes 
itself from the world; and that this 
participation is the source of morality 
and religion. The whole world of 
human experience is the self communi- 
cation or revelation of this spiritual, 
eternal, an I absolute Being, and de- 
pendence upon and identity with such 
a Being constitutes at once the infinite 
littleness and the infinite greatness of 
man." "If in any true sense man can 
commune with the spirit within him, in 
the same way he may a[>proach God as 
one who, according to the highest 
Christian idea 'liveth in him.'" "Man. 
however, is slow to recognize the divin- 
itv within him in his relation to the 
world. Ho will find the spiritual some 
where, but he cannot believe that it if 
the natural, rightly understood. What 
is under his feet and between his hand.« 
is too cheap and trivial," so he is apt to 
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think, "to be thp mask of Btprntil 
BfRUty. Hi' will draw up iJt*al truth 
from tki' di'op or brini; it <!iiwn from 
henveD, but canuot believe that it in in 
iiiiil nrouud liim. Stn-ti'biujj: uiit hrindw 
toanmikiiowuGod, hnhtx'dTiottheOrnl 
ill whom ho lives aud iuovok and has 
hi-i Iwitiff, Ht- cries for u rcvplntion of 
God. yet will ngt he iiGnrUtidwl tbiit Hin 
hidiug pln<?i! is the iutelligiblc world, 
und thnt Ho is iuciiniato iu the Son of 
Man 1 humanity] who chrou-fh thf oom- 
tjmiiifftti'd stretifjlh of thought is lord 
also of (he world." (This from the 
e»s»y ujion "The Philosophy of Aria- 
totlo.") To fie question, Was Professor 
Gret'n a Christian ? his biographer 
nn»werK; "If to be a Christian means 
thnt ever}' man has Goil in him, that 
religion is the continual death of a 
lower and coming to life of a higher 
ftelf. and thnt these truth'* were mjro 
vividly realizeil in thought and life by 
J(«ns ut Nazareth and some of his fol- 
lowers than by any other kuown men, 
theu without doubt he wa* a Cliristinii. 
If it ra?;irii, to bi'Iipi-e that the above 
troths dcpuud upon the fact that Jeans 
was born and died under oonditions 
im possible to other human beings, 
then without donbt he was not a 
Christian To him the inoar nation 
and rcanrrection could only mean 
that the divine spirit, the spirit whose 
activity is an eternal death into life and 
lifp out of death, is perpetually being 
maoifesled. in variou.<> degrees and un- 
der varions forms, in all that is good in 
hanmn esperienoe." "The thought of 
God as not a God far off but nigh, not 
as n mu-'>ter but as a fatl)er. not as a ter- 
rible outward power, forcing ue we 
know not whither, but as one of whom 
wo niay say that we are reason of his 
reason and i^piritof his spirit, who lives 
in our moral life, and for whom we live 
in living for file brethren, in communion 
with whom we triumph over death and 



have ahsurunoa of eternal life" — this 
was to professor Gretju thti essence of 
Christianity. In his ossay on "Chris 
tian Dogma " he shows how the God- 
coiiseiouHnuss which was in JesiiK, mid 
which he expressed in the words. "J 
nnd my Father are oue." has jtasned, 
from its ini.uilive form in Jesu.s, through 
various transformations, partly of spir 
ituulization and oxpuusiou. aud partly 
of confusion nnd contraction; inore- 
ovor ho traces the stages of this trans 
formation in the epistles of Paul and 
the gospel of John, in the writings of the 
church fathers and the decrees uf coun 
cils. in scholastic philosophy and pro- 
t«staut theology, until it attains the ideal 
form of the " philasophic Chrisl." which 
is simply, to his tnind, the recognition of 
the divine nnity embodied in nature aud 
humanity. Aud the end of this devel 
opment Mr. Green holds to be the tnith 
and fulfillment of the beginning. Jesub 
was one with the Father, not in any mi 
raculoufl or supernatural way, not be 
cause his physical birth and death took 
place under conditions impossible to the 
normal human orgauization, but, on the 
contrary, because, having the normal 
human organization in its entirety, he 
realized in aud through it his altsolute 
union with God,and became in actual foci 
what all men have it in them t>oteutially 
, to b«*coroe. The incarnation is not com- 
pleted, the truth which Jesus proclaimed 
is not fully revealed, until the whole of 
mankind and the whole of nature be 
come a perfect vehicle for the diviD*> 
life which lived with unwonted fullnee« 
in him. 

Such a personality, human and di 
vine, natural and spiritual, the concec 
trated self consciousness of all the law* 
of nature and all the aspirations of maa 
kind, is the "ideal" Christ, 

Holding such views as these, we arc 
not surprised to learn that Professor 
Green, with a deeply religious nature. 
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kbd Willi a high e^tiniitte of tlie inJuis- two inoi>t iin)K)rLaiil )ihilus(i)]ljiu pajien^ 
"ing. should hnve put ii.-i(it' tJjo in the volume b»'fore lis itro ont> upon | 
Iggfstiod tbiit lie lake ordtirs iu the "The Philos(t|)h^ of Aristotle." from | 
Uiblisbpd cbim-h, hwniisi' of ri'img which wi> hiive iju'iUil ubDve, «nd oii» i 

! to formulas which hf could not upuu "' Popular Philo-ophy in its l{t-l«^ 
Wpt without cDm{)roiuisiiit{ hiinsi'lf tious to Life," lUfaniii); b,v )>o]iular pbi- 
misleading othors. mid tbiit "only loso|ihy thp oit^hti-i-ul h ci-titurr hmi'^h* 
li-aftcr somo hpsininc.v did be briiit; bim- tiouulisni of Li>cl(i-. Borkeloy and Unina 
self to sigu the tliirtyuiue artldus in Tbe latter ts u rcnmrkiibly strouj^ Kud 
order to take the dfgroe of A. it" His clear criticiMn of this philosophy f 
biographer ijuott's him as sayitigi "A thf prnctiuul sidtf. 
modiiied Uuilariatiism suits me vtry Prof. Grwn's inor*' i-lnboraUi treatisMi 
wi'll:" bill, '■though 1 admire and agree aud those b_v which be is best knoi 
Willi the leaders of the unorlhtKioK. I do (puhlishod as " Work.s ViiU I a»d 11"') 
oot like tbe tone and spirit of their tol are an iutroductiun to Hunm'a Treatis 
lowing." Tbe latter utterance. togethiT of Unimm Natun-i an Examiuation <] 
with bLs reverence for ordinances as Kant's Critique iif Pure ReiLson: an 
helps to the religious life, probably es his latfwt work — liickiug a few pages O 
plains tbe fact that be riMuaiued in tbo completion at the time of bin death il 
communion of tbe e^tubbsbed church, iyS2,— entitled a "PrvjIegonnnHi to Eth 
although he did not disguise from bim- ics," the outgrowth of a study ot & 
self that "the inability to adopt tbe re- totle's Ethics, 
oeived dogmatic expression of Christian The consideration of these master^ 
fuith"nncessarilyentailsacertninamouat productions does not Uo witblu till 
of estrangement from Christian sodety. province of this paper, but it is greatj 
We have dwelt tbu-f long uiwn Pro- to be ho[)ed that the interest uwakene 
ff^ssor Green's religions standpoint from by the appearance of Ihi.s last voltunefl 
the very natural pleasure it must always the complete works will call Btteu^ 
give to find our own convictions Tf- anew to the cootentfi of the precodia 

F«llforced by those of so strong and clear volumes. We can but think that throng 
a thinker. such a philo-'^opby as Professor Gre€ 

This all too brief notice ought not to represents, are to come re-statomttntB ( 
fllose without a further word upon the religious truth such as shall help I 
philosophic writings projjer of Profes- "loast to stem tbe tide of modern oiatai 
8or Green, since it is as a philosopher aliam and indiflerentism, 
alone that he ia widely known. Tbe Eliza R Schdkkuuid. 
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the sppeaiance, tJiree years ago, 
of Dr. Martint'au's masterly work, — 
"Tyjws of Ethical Theoiy,"— the re- 
ligioos nnd philosophical worlds, alike, 
have awaitod with deep interest the ful- 
filment of the promise then made, that 
the treatise upon Ethics would be fol- 
lowed by a kindred work upon Religion. 
That work is now given to the public 
nn<W the above modeat title. The two 
large Toliimiwt devoted to the diaeiiBsion 
of thd theme, are the ripe fruit of an 
uuuBnally long life given by a master 
thinker t« the solution of the kindred 
problems of Religion and of Philosophy. 
We can but think the final verdict of 
competent criticism will be to place this 
latest work of Dr. Martineau among the 
most valuable and permanent conhibu- 
tions of modern times to phOosopbic 
religious literature. 

That the age greatly needs the voice 
and pen of such thinkers, and upon such 
themes, b patent to every one who has 
watched at all carefully the trend of 
contemporary thought. The great em- 
phasis placed upon the physical sciences 
has had the effect in many quaFt«rs to 
depreciafe everything not found in the 
realm of the physical, and to relegate to 
the field of the "Unknowable" what- 
ever conid not be touched and tasted, 
weighed and measured, that is, sub- 
jected to physical or sensible t<J6t*i;^ 
whatever, in a word, was not content to 
report itself in terms of matter, In 
'Sach an atmosphere the subjects of 
philosophic thought and the objects of 
mligJons mverence alike, snffer eclipse 



or depreciation; philosophy proper is 
described as fruitless speculation; and 
the meaning of the word religion is 
"watered down to the quality of the 
thinnest enthusiasm." (>od becomes 
merely a synonym for nature, the "laws 
of God " for "' laws of nature," and 
anyone who recognizes law or regu- 
larity anywhere still has his God, and 
must not be called an atheist, though 
hd finds in nature no trace of an order- 
ing mind. 

Against all such ''watering down" of 
religion. Dr. Martineau enters an earn- 
estprotest. The religion whose "source 
and contents" he proposes to study, be 
defines as "Belief in an Ever-living 
God, that is, of a. Divine Mind and 
Will, ruliitg the Universe and holding 
moral relations with mankind." Relig- 
ion, thus defined, he regards as at once 
a mode of thought and a mode of feel- 
ing, these being not two things but two 
aspects of the same thing, which only 
an artificial analysis insists upon separ- 
ating into two, calling the intellectual 
side a theology and the afFectional side 
atone religion. 

No believer in religion as a orucial 
power in hmnan life and history, who is 
snufficiently trained to follow the argn- 
ment through the depths of philosophic 
learning and thought into which it leads, 
should fail to read these masterly vol- 
umes; better still if all such will giTe 
them, not simply a reading, but a care- 
ful study. 

The work, we are sure, will speedily 
find its way to the shelves of all of oar 
more thoughtful and scholarly ministers; 
and it will also certainly be read with 
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deep iaterest by many of the broader whenever that, waa avtiilable for tlie t 

and abler miniaters in a!! roligioiis in view, but knowing how difficult is 

bodies. task of representing an nnthor's m 

Bnt the subject treated is of practical thought given in a comprehenaire ti 

Talne to laity as well a§ clergy; and the tise, by brief quotaUoDfl.i] notation mt 

rich treasure of logical acumen here have, aa a rule, been oinittod, Th 

devoted to a study of the "yoiirces and who wish to be sure of Dr. Martinet 

Contents of Religion," would, we are precise phraseology at any point, th< 

sure, be prized by many men and fore, will need to consult the W 

women whom lack of time, of money, or itself. No pains has been spared, hi 

of literary preparation, will det«r from ever, to reproduce the author's gene 

attempting so large, expensive, and line of thought and argument sa 

erudite a work. It has been thought actly as possible within bo limited o 

that a brief summary of the argument pass. 

of the volumes might bo welcome fo Preuminakv. Tub Conditionb axd I 
Huch, and might, in some cases at least, of Humah K»owi.ei>oic 

result in a study of Dr, Martineau's Having defined religion as ' 

irork at first hand m an Ever-liviiig Ood, that ia, ofo j 

The work naturally divides into six vine Mind and Will I'uUng the UnilM 

sections, namely: and holding Moral relations tvith nu 

(1) A Preliminarj' Section, tie pur- kind" the purpose of the "Study" 
pose of which is to investigate the con- declared to be " to find in the o 
ditions and limits of human knowledge tioo of human nature tlie inmost a 
inordertobeabletoanswerthe questions: this belief." 

What can man knowl Canheknowsuch But at the very threshold of a sti 

transcendental objects as are includeil in of religion as thus defined we a 

the above definition of Religion f The by a philosophic question i 

latter being answered in the alfinnative, the form and conditions of knowled 

(2) The Human Intellect is ques- " An Ever-living God," "a Divine U 
tioned to see what knowledge of God, and Will," "Moral relalioi 
if any, it can furnish; and it is found that Will and mankind," all these 

e knowledge of God as Cause. transcendental themes, not reporti 

The Moral Constitution, of raau themselves through the sensos, aad : 

being interrogated Ju a simQar manner capable of definition in terms of phj 

declares the existence of a God of cal science. Can man, therefore, ka 

Uotineia. them in any such sense as to justify' 

We have thus found the grounds of a ligions belief? 
philosophic Theism. But from a study What is knowing? A kind of t 

of the same paiin of man's nature, ing; yet not all thinking is knowil 

namely, the Intellect and the Con- but only that kind which reimrte itgt 

science, other thinkers have deduced in the form of judgments. Of tlie b 

two systems of belief antagonistic to forms of judgment, the Analytlo fl 

snch a philoso]>hic theism; those sys- Synthetic, only the latter proves U 

terns, therefore, and their claims to qnate as an instrument for acquiri 

credence are osaminedimdertheheads: new knowledge; but on analyzinA 

(4) Pantheism, and (5) Delerminimn synthetic proposition we find thkt ita 

and Free WilL solves itself into variations of senee-n 

Finally a section is devoted to one of oeptions or affections, and ibna o 

the most important of the satellite be- give us knowledge of things ext 

liefs which aro usually found attendant itself. Is there any means of (_, 

upon faitJi in a .Supremo Being, namely: beyond the self in our knowiogf 1 

(n) Immortality. not, religion, as defined by MaitiiU 

Our summary will follow this order, is an impossibility, since the mind C 

In its preparation, free use has been not believe in what is absolotaly b 

mode of Dr. Martineau'a language its knowledge. In t}>o 
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this qnestioQ of kDowiog, our author evoii oiir nltiinate< principles of cogni- 
brings before ua in critical revit-w the tion mny be oat of joint with re^ity 
theories of such thinkers as Kout, and jnstifyno proilicnlioDs alwat things 
Fichte, Schelliog, Hegel, 8olio]Hinhauer, as they are, haH fonnd a place both lu 
Helmboltz and the Mills, father and son. ancient and modern philosophic writing. 
Each of these philosophers, going to the Appearing in variotw forms, as "Man 
human mind with thJK qupHtion of know- the measure of all things," "AH we 
ing, finds in the deliverances of that knofr is phenomemi," and the Spencer- 
miiid, not only mental states, — seiisa- ian doctrine of the "Unknowable," all 
tion, perception, etc., — but a recogni- the varieties may be summed up under 
tion of the ego and the non ego, i. e., a the general head of the Itilatipili/ of 
self and other than nelf (or an objective Huvian Knowledge. ThP grounds of 
B8 well >«s a subjective world); a bore this doctrine Dr. Martineau proceeds to 
and a there, or space; a now and a investigate; premising, however, that 
then, or time; phenomena and their wbatsTer efficiency the law of relativity 
caase, or causality: qualities, and the may be supposed to have (as a cjiutlon 
substance in which tiey inhere Can against an illusory pretense of knowl- 
these deliverances of the human mind edge) must, in its application, tell im- 
be trusted? Are all those, — an estemal partially on the whole field claimed by 
world, time, space, causality, — anything the human intellect. It subj(«ctfi our 
more tiao ideas in the mind itself, and Bensibtf apprehensions to precisely the 
is there any proof that there is any ex- seme insecurity as our postulates of 
temal reality corresponding to them thought; so that our readings of phe- 
more than to the mental deliverances in noniena have not the leant ailvantage 
dreams? A careful analysis of the an- over our underlying onloloyieal lieliefg. 
BwBT and grounds of the answer given If I am at tlie mercy of my own iutel- 
by each of the writers named, together lectual constitution when I trust my 
with an independent study of menial idea of a]jace, of aubstancp or of atuw., 
activity in an act of perception, leads and of my moral constitution when I 
our author to the conclusion that mind, accept tJio reality of obliyation. I am 
the self, the ego, can know both self no less at the mercy of my percipient 
and other than self, an external object constitution when 1 register aa facts 
as well as internal subject. the forms, l/te ttt-iy/i/*, the f'^alurca, the 

Having thus disengaged ourselves movements of the physirnl iwrld. 
from the self- enclosure of subjective lu all knowledge there must bo two 
idealism, and owned the presence of factors, a jiersoa to know and a thing 
objects not made by our own conscious- to be known, and the knowledge result- 
ness, what then? Though the outer ing is the mode iii which the constitu- 
world be no dream of our thought, but tion of the latter affects the ■ faculty of 
ft real scene, conditioning our experience the former. Knowledge is therefore a 
and affected by it, still what guarantee relation between the knowing subject 
bave we that it ia what our belief repre- and the known object and knowing ia 
eente it to be? It is possible to say relationing in thought. Of course 
that that world can tell us only what these defiuitinns shut the miu<l off from 
our ways of thinkiug are shaped to knowing what cannot euter into thought 
admit Our minds being oon-stituted aa relations. To talk of "knowing" 
they are, we think in our present fash- "things in themselvi>s," or "things as 
ion; were they constituted otherwise, they are,*' is to talk of not simply au 
we should think in a different fashion, imiiossibility, hut a contradiction; for 
thongh beyond us no corresponding th.'m> phrases ore invented to denote 
(shange were made. We should in each whnt is in the sphere being ami not iu 
be liable to feel the same intuitive the sphere of tlwvght ; and to suppose 
Linty; yet in one of them, perhaps them "known" is ipso facto to take 
both, the trosl would be illusory, away their assumed character. Iu like 
possibility thus suggested that manner to talk of knowing the absolute 
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inTolTeB a contradiction in terms, since 
the absolute means the unrelatrd and 
knowingiBrcfei^itmJHff. In being known, 
tlierefore, the absolnte would cease to 
be the absolnte. But in l>eing debarred 
from knowing tJie absolnte we ore not 
' ibarred from knowing nonmrnon, ^d 
-1, not the absolnte, is thaantithesis of 
jiomenon. A phenomenon is an ob- 
witrvcd change. To be a phenomenon 
therefore it mnst be observed or known. 
And it is further true that without phe- 
nomenon nothing could be known, Kince 
withont change both the mind within 
ns and the world before us would be 
locked in an eternal sleep, in which 
neither could communicate with the 
other. Bnt this is not the name as say- 
ing that all we can know is phenomena. 
In making ns aware of the changes in and 
around as, phenomena can and do in 
every instance make us aUo acquainted 
with a permanent groxmd, the correla- 
tive of changes, without which they 
cannot be conceived, which is contained 
in their very meaning, and which has 
all the certainty belonging, not simply 
to their actual occurrence, but to their 
possibility. We know the changes by 
their turning upon tiis permanent: we 
know the permanent by the changes that 
break its uniformity: one and the »4ame 
int«'llectnal act therefore puts ws in the 
presence of phenomenon and noumenon, 
change and permanence. 

Even Herbert Spencer admits that it 
is impoetiible to present {phenomena in 
thought or language without the h^- 
anmption of entities to which they are 
related; es|>eciaUy withont referring 
them to a Cause or Power whence they 
ieene. Nay the very conception of them 
aa Relative, and of relativity itself, be 
lioldfi, involves at the other terminus of 
the way, the Abaoluie as a necessary 
cognition. He does not question the 
reSity of these noumena; onr thought, 
he says, does not delude ns in its rejxirt 
of their existence; but there its capacity 
stops. We know that the absolute 
power is, but not ichat it is? But is it 
pOHsible to have assurance of a real ex- 
istence, which yet remains to the end 
utter blank? By calling this exist- 
e a Power, snrely Mr. Spencer re- 



moves it by one mark from the anlmc 
able. But fnrther he saj-s wo 
obliged to regard that power as " c 
niscient,'"' as " eternal," as '• oae." 
" cause manifested in all phenomeni 
a list of predicates which siiroly leaf 
it no longer "unknowable," 

Having thus examined the i 
doctrine of nescience or agnoetiri 
with regard to metaphysical truth ii 
three forms: viz., the ideatiMK wh 
limits our knowledge to the i 
line of our own com 
ciple of the rclafi'-ify of knnwM\ 
and the maxim that all ti.v> can JbioiQ 
phetumiena; Mr. MartineAu ooudai 
that in no instance has the i 
proved satisfactory bo explain awiiy 
render untrustworthy the intuitive 
liefs which are the conoomitanta I 
conditions of our phei 



With reference to thi* value of 11 
intuitive beliefs, or of thit intuitive 
nees home by consciou»ui>8s to th« p 
ence of a world beyond the contents 
that consciousness, Mr. Martinean ' 
attention to a marked change in 
canons of philosophical judgment;. 
the middle of the la^ century the 
mate secnrity of our Imowledge w» 
sumed to rest xipon a few given or 
tuitive cognitions, not precttling ex 
rience, bnt elicited by our first ei 
rience and shaping it into a jndgmt 
It was generally agreed that, if i 
judgments could be shown to bo oi 
inal and intuitive, thoir anthority m 
tie considered beyond question, I 
what they told ns be valid for tfaa n 
ity of things. Accordingly if s pfat 
opher desired to weaken Uieir anlhoi 
he proceeded — like Locke and Hui 
to strip them of their n priori or i 
tive pretensions, and reiluce them 
empirical rank. This is still tlie 
mc»t in favor vrith tht' English 
cal school, which is a virtual 
that if a judgment is to be i 
it must be shown to be fabricated by 
perience. and that, so long as tt> 
hold its ground as intuitive, it {■ 
titled to be believed. Hera we Iw 
healthy faith remaining in the noU 
structure of the human mind, H 
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willingnosB to trust its verdict eo long ae 
tIkHt verdict con htt renlly huil. Since 
tlie time of Kant, however, a ililToreiit 
canon liHH ])revniled in Ocruiiiny, and 
wherever tlie (.ierman philoKophj bus 
becoi dominant. Kant treated tbo siih 
Jtetive character of intuitions as their 
condemnation. 

Thejr are forms, he held, in which wo 
are made to think, and into which we 
mnb-t cast whatover of thought material 
is given us; they HUi>ply the law of our 
I)erceptive and intellectual life, nnil 
maintain it as a consistent and coherent 
system in itaelf ; but that anything real 
oorreejwndi! with these forms, which lie 
in ns and not in the world, we have not 
the smallest rea.'<on to believe. To this 
Mr. Murtineau answere: Neither have 
wp the smallest reason to disbelieve: 
and that, as has been shown in a pre- 
vious chapter, ts indispensable for the 
jlL^ification of metaphysical skepticism. 
To demand a reason for assent to a 
primarii belief is to insist that it shall 
not be primary, but secondary. It is 
certninly impossible to proi-e that our 
thinking ftmetions ant organizeil in 
right relations with the scene in which 
theyfwl and act; and it anyone chooses 
to supiioHo that they aro sources of mere 
illusion, he must be allowwl to enjoy his 
humor. But the older pri>sumption will 
still prevail, that what i.s inevitably 
thought is in accord with what really is; 
and that iiitelligenoo is not the mere 
cnxator of a dream. Our true course, 
therefore, is to avail ourselves of the 
ompirical jwychology to the limits of its 
honest analysis of acquired combina- 
tions: and beyond these limits to trust, 
as valid intuitions, the residnal beliefs 
inherent in our mental constitution. 

The conplusions to which we have 
Uins been led are; (1) That the two 
aourcos of knowledge are intuitions and 
experience; {'!) Thai the former are 
primary beliefs. elicit«d by experience, 
and entitled to the same reliauce as the 
phenomena apprehended with them in 
ono act o( thought; (3) That through 
intuition the mind transcends the limits 
of self-knowledge and finds access to 
roallties not appri'hpusilik- by sense- 
perception alone. 



The way is thus open to the inquiry. 
What can the mind discover as to the 
ouo great central object of religious 1»- 
lief, namely, an Ever-living God hold- 
ing moral relations to man? 

All religion resolves itself into a con- 
scious relation, on our part, to a higher 
than wo; and, on the part of the rational 
luiiverHo at large, to a higher than all, 
i. e., to a mind aujireme above the 
whole family of minds. The conditions 
of such Supremacj' are lwo-fold,^(I) 
Dyniunical, consisting in the command 
of all methods needful for the accom- 
plishment of contemplated ends, (^1) 
Moral, consisting in the intrinsic as- 
cendency of the highest ends, infallibly 
coneoivod and externally pursued, aa 
the springs of tie divine Will In 
treating of the former we have to do 
chiefly with the relation of God to 
Nature, — the sole theatre of any possi- 
ble power that can be supjwsed to limit 
or dLspense with His. In treating of 
the latter, we deal with His relation to 
Man, and in s secondary degree to the 
other sentient beings of onr globe.^as 
the only sphere ojien to our observation 
in which (diaracter can play a part, and 
d righteous government appear. These 
two fields really exhaust all that we can 
seek or really desire to know of things 
divine; for although to these two aspecta, 
of God as C'ntwc, and God as Holy, we 
might add a third, of Oo<l aa Jnrfge, in 
order to determine the question of a 
life reserved for us lieyond death, yet 
this is evidently an integral portion of 
the moral problem embraced under the 
second head. The two great problems 
before us, then, are, Do we find in 
nature traces of God as Cause, and in 
human nature and life similiu' proofs of 
the existence of a Clod of Holiness f 

To Dr. Martinean's discussion of these 
two problems we now proceed. 
What the TsTELj.E<rr Cah Tell va of Gon; 
on Gon AS Cacse. 

Do we find in natnre traces of a 
great FirstCause, adequate for the needs 
of religion f 

The idea of cause has possessed and 
engaged the human mind in every re- 
flective age since the dawn of philo- 
sophic literature. In this literature the 
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distinct forms, namely: Thing tent of the causal idoa »o long ae can 

Causo; Fbeiiomeuou as Cause, aa^ and effect are contemplated by ns 

'oroe OB Cause. The claims of each spectalore. But from a positioa of ma 

rnst be considered. receptivity, or of oontemplativi 

If by Thing we denote whatever has gence, man could never attain the iiI 

ctefinite positioa in space, the word be- of causality. Not till he throws h' 

longs to whatever holds geometrical re- self into the field as an actor or a 

lations; and as thege subsist wherever con he tind the problem and try to sol 

there are points, lines, and surfaces, it The attempt to study causality fc 

with their angles and enclosures, things this experimental side leads to an una! 

might be proHent in a world where no sis of an act of perception, 
motion was. In a scene thus dead. The arm is flung ont towards t 

however partitioned by marking object*, meanare of ita length; it is arrested I 

no one can pretend to find a source of a book upon the table; if the injtlati 

change, i. e. a Teal cause. The tenden- impulse is lively, it will not be b&lke 

oy to invest external things as such, with but redoubling itself will push the C 

causality, is traced back to the meta- stacle away and so complete it»ell T 

physics of an earlier age, but was in- contrast between the first pur© spent 

tensified by the influence of Spinoza, neity and the counteraction it i 

who treated logical necessity as identi- and again between the two intensiti 

cal with cause. But except as the seat of energy on the change half-way, i 

of chaiifje, or partner in a change, no veals itself at once in the moment ( 

"thing" can ever play the part of collision; for it is the impediment t 

coufle. serves as tell-tale of the free energy 

Is it then a sufficient correction, to stops. When the check is t" " ' 

disregard things, as such, and seek throvm off, the movement i 

cause in another Phenomenon, so that new character and is thenceforth A 

the relation xhall be between two homo- ered over to the wilL The fundament 

geneoua members of the same series, discovery opened upon ns in this e 

differing simply as constant prior from rience is the dualism of the self and t 

constant posterior r This is the doc- of/ww than se//, both of which start ii 

trine of Hume, Brown, the Mills, and the field and divide between them I 

the empirical psychologists, generally, contents of the percipient lesson. T 

of England; of Kant in Germany; of arrested spontaneity, the atteatii 

Comte in France. They all reduce cans- turned upon the new feeling, the ( 

Blity to a rule of time -.succession trace- termined effort< to persist in the moi 

■ble in the order of phenomena. Mr. meut, these we recognize as ovas; wh 

Martineau, after reviewing the mode of that which gives the feeling, nnd tl 

reasoning by which Kant and others ar- which receives the energy are somethi 

rive at this time -succession idea of caus- other than ourselves. We are thus be 

ality, by both reasoning and illustrations Into self- consciousness in the mom€ 

invalidates the theory, and proves that of disputed spontaneity, and instant 

something else is necessary than order assert ourselves by taking into our O 

among phenomena before the mind sets hands the power which before was o) 

Tip the belief of cause and effect. passing through our nature. And as 

That something else is J^orc*^ or Paw- is a shock of interrupted feeling th 

er. This form of the idea of causality gives us notice to do this, the feelil 

is discussed at length, with the objeo- must have the same owner as the powe 

tions which have been urged against it. and both are necessarily referreid to CH 

The conclusion reached \s, that Poxver point and t^aken home to the Ego beno 

is postulated by the understanding as forth known as the subject both of t] 

the operative condition of any and all sensory store and of the forms of • 

change. So that the dynamic idea tivity. These two heads exhaust all tl 

iiling a to causality throughout. possible contents of the Ego; tS\ ik 



tlisn tlieee coDtents is embraood ia the 
non-Ego. 

This OQB comprobensive BDtithesis 
gives account of several other truths be- 
sidea that of the distinction )>etween the 
self and the not self, viz: ot Causality. 
iatemal and external; of Space,— /icre 
for the self, there for the not self; of 
Time (after more than one perception); 
End of self- identical existence or Snb- 
stance in antithesis with changing Phe- 
nomena, — and all these, not as sequent 
inferences from the percipient act, en- 
riching it by new discoveries, bat as con- 
lained in its own meaning, yet admit- 
ting of separate expression. Of these, 
tile most obvious is the relation of cause 
and effect, the cradle of which we here 
reach. 

It is e^'ident that if the foregoing ex- 
position be correct, the Ego and non- 
Ego are known to us aft initio as recip- 
rocally limiting powers put forth by an- 
tagonistic agents, and causing changes 
in some recipient object. If I know 
myself at all, it is in trying with all my 
might to do something needed but dif- 
ficult, as for example to heave away a 
retarding resistance. While thus with- 
stood and yet determined to persist 
rather than denist, I am conscioiis of ex- 
ercising a causal Will to institute or 
sustain efficient movement. Here, as 
I>r. Martineau thinks (and he quotes 
other philosophic writers of note as sus- 
taining the opinion) our first notions of 
causality are formed. "We ourselves," 
68ys Zeller, " are the one only cause, 
of whose mode of action we have imme- 
diate knowledge through inner intui- 
tion. For his notion of causality, man 
JB at the outset guided by no other clue 
than the analog)' of his own willing and 
doing." 

If we are thus absolutely dejiendent, 
continues Dr. Martineau, on this single 
inner intuition, for knowledge of what 
causality is, it must fill and constitute 
oar whole idea of it and of the way in 
which effects arise; nor can anything 
ever be added to it, as there are no other 
sources which can tell us anything about 
it. It determines the meanin!: of the 
word cause, and det'^nninr-; il f ircvcr. 
That meaning is powor lu tdc fi:>jiij of 
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Will. When by an a priori axiom of 
the understanding we apply this caofial 
relation to the external world, in the act 
of perception, we must carry this mean- 
ing too. Through such act of percep- 
tion as has been analyzed we aie intro- 
duced to the world, not as to a dead 
thing, or a material aggregate of thtogB, 
but to another self, just as carnal as we, 
instinct with hidden Will, and so far 
presenting the outer and inner sphOTea 
in true equipoise. 

In the dualism, then, which percep- 
tion opens to us, we are placed under 
an irrepealable thought- necessity of the 
following kind: Here at home in the 
Ego, we have first hand acquaintance 
with Causality; and we find it to be 
Will In the reaction of objecte npoa 
ns we know their resistance to be sim- 
ply the inverse or opposite of our own 
causality, and so we recognize in them 
the same attribute (causal Will) by which 
we ourselves have moved fortli upon 
them. Not till we put forth and direct 
our own causality, whether simply per- 
cipient or motory, have we revelation of 
the causality of the world; and onr im- 
mediate feeling of operative Will in the 
exercise of our own causality, we, by a 
necessary law of thought, reflect and 
must ever reflect upon the outer world. 
Since Will is necessarily identical witli 
the inmost essence of the sole causality 
known to thought, we cannot do other- 
wise than read Will into the cansality 
manifested fay the non-Ego, as what 
would be stirring in us, if we could 
change places with it Cause, then, 
means that which can settle an alterna- 
tive, viz., a disposing Will, by Will 
being meant choice between two alter- 
native directions of activity. 

This ultimate identity of meaning in 
the words Cause and Will, and the de 
pendence of the former upon the im- 
mediate consciousness of the latter, are 
indirectly attested by the frequent re- 
currence of even tie most practiced 
scientific intellects to the springs of 
human action as the true key to the 
dynamics of outward nature; and yet 
in one respect the language of science 
seems at first sight to contradict the 
idea of one cansfJ Will in nature. The 
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text-bookij of scieace speak of a plurality 
of forces, while our psychological analy- 
Bis has given one Will in the outer 
world as the antagonist nf the Will in 
ttie cODBcious Ego. Yet oven this seom- 
iog contradiction promises to disappear 
under the law of "The Constrvation of 
Forces." 

The question stiU presses, however, 
how can we work out with a single cause, 
an adequate explanation of nature's 
diversified effects? Homogeneous power 
will accouut for nothing in particular, 
because accounting for all things alike. 
If we refer everything to Divine Will, 
and define Will as "choice between two 
alternatives" we have not explained 
why one is taken and the other left. In 
this respect the phenomenal theory of 
cauaation would seem to have tie ad- 
> vantage, save for the more aerioiis 
K defect, that, in the phenomenal theory, 
\ there is involved no idva of vausaUly at 
The diiHculty we are trying to 
meet is how to account for the initial 
step, in the causal process, out of the 
indeterminate into the determinata But 
this the mechanical theory of causality 
finds an great a difficulty as doeo the 
dynamic. Beginning with "thing'' or 
"phenomenon" as cause, there must bo 
a cause of that cause, and you start 
upon a process to which there can be no 
end except by arbitrarily cutting off 
further retreat by setting up a definite 
somewhat to start from. In assuming 
intelligent Will as the given starting 
point, we have at least provided some- 
, thing which we know, and which seems 
I to have precisely what we want, the 
Lpower of determining the contingent, of 
r selecting among possibles that which 
shall become actual. As a personal 
deciHion is felt to explain an act and 
leave no more to be said, so is an eternal 
living Will the simplefit conception we 
can form of the Universal Cause, itself 
uncausetL 

Another practical qnestion may arise 
just here, namely: How are we to rec- 
oncile scientific generalizations with 
this dynamic theory of causation? Light 
will be thrown upon this question by 
L. tracing the natural history of the causal 
We find primitive man, in con- 
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formity with the primitive intnitA 
ascribing everj' conspicuoos chf 
the earth or in the heavens, ci 
lot of those aronnd him. U> a i 
and definite act of a will .directed ji 
All nature was at first idive with ii 
diate volitional power, which was daa 
as propitious or adverse according if 
bronght good or ill to man- Bat f 
state of things could not continoB. J 
was eton that the game act or <' 
might produce mixed or oven opp£ 
effects on human beings; some < 
classification must be sought, and u 
seeking came the grouping of 
nouieua, replacing mnitifarious and 3 
tuating volitions by a ft'w gn>At I" 
of purpose, de3ignat.ed lateir i 
Every law represents one ( 
and is the explicit imfotdiug of ^ 
comjirehensive and stjmding voUttoa^ 
con-stitutes therefore a single genual 
[>ower, which will not swerve till all V 
contents t>e delivered. In relation.] 
ita origin, it is still au act of ^ 
tling what was indet«>nninate 1 
relation to iis effects it is a djai 
constant, on invariable neoeeajty, . 
when we look away from ite lioare^ | 
a farce of nature which can be d 
upon to lend itself to c 
Thus what in one aspect is i 
Idea in another Js a natural force ; 
it is simply by forgetting the upper 
lation and shutting our nttfintKHl 
within the lower, that we pass boax 
free religions conception to the n ' 
trative and scientific 

But. the force having taken Lh» 
of a general law, what is it that C 
mines the phenomenon to happen 
and so and not otherwise, under I*^ 
\a.vt The resuKs of the law r 
calm, now stern, now lif(\ now deal 
whyf Plato found answer by rw 
to a dualism which involved ute e 
of matter. Without such resoiH, • 
may be found on purely volitional g 
in the mingling encounter of manj i 
namic acts which together would o 
tute a vast assemblage of powers, a 
of which would yield itn own »eri«! 
effects, and the actual phenomeiui b 
see them in the universe to-da^ W 
be the resultant of these croscimg OT' 
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ti>nM*uliii(! |x>wcrB. Wm thus gain tb« 
i'lmi of thd nnidiliiinn ijl an tivotit us 
tMipjilnnieDtary to its cnusK. The vis- 
ibl(^ prootffiws of tbi' notiutil world l.hiis 
bixir UiH siimi? rnlntion tii iU; oritjintitiiiB 
miDil that our liakod and co urdinaUxl 
iirganic uiuvements, iu iiei<um[)lii)hiug a 
imriHisf di't^rmined upou by us, bear to 
our volitional eauniJity. 

Thus by tito eduuiitiou of uutiire it- 
self, the hutnau miud is led over tht> 
wbole intt-rval between ita tiarlii'st habit 
of Sflving distinct and s(>purat« dcitios in 
Mch object and activity of nature, and 
ltd Inti^t versiou of aoiiiutifif'gunt^ralixH- 
tion and CBUsalion, without being callwl 
on to part from the essence of ittt orig 
iual faith. From Will at the fountain 
liriad not a single thing is wret^ted at 
Kuy ^ta^f of the procoBs; only the luiw'r 
ants of Ihut Will arc thrown into a new 
ord^r. are rmluced to a few comprehen- 
mv« beadx, and organized into u syat^ni. 
of whicii thB sci(>[ices nro th(j reHcctiou 
in Uttlp. Th*- I'lnei^enco from 6ui>er- 
tit.itJOQ which marks this jirocess coa- 
eists, not in the r.Timlsutn of purpow 
from any wcune which it occupied be- 
fore, but in tho fiubfititution of lari/rr 
puqioae (or less, of plan for impidwf. 
And ail the primitive iiowt^r has not been 
lost on the way, neither has Roy other 
Imh-h fonnd; so that we are still in pres- 
ence of the ori^nating Mind, whose or 
ganiztog thoughts are prototypes of the 
rtUes of nature. 

In counting off each modo of force as 
if it werti a single creative volition, we 
havo assimilated our L-onception of the 
Supreme Miud to that of a jiorfect 
wnentific intelk-ct; that is to say, we 
find oorselve,-' in tho presence of a Being 
who thiulcH out the universe, the general 
laws of which form the method* and 
ca1eulu!i of his mind. But is (his all ? 
Such a world would comply with fnif of 
tbe> marks of Will, it would (Kmstitute a 
determinate system selected from inde 
tomii(kat« possibilities; btit two other 
mariis would be wanting, namely, its 
Inciependent lines of action would con- 
vei^ upon no fml beyond thnmsielves, 
tor the sake ut which wo must conceive 
tbom to be; and, there could be no «u6- 
erdinntion of minitr lo maj'n endn. 



forming the Mchemi^ into « Itii^farchg of 
ijimit. Thpst' additional tnarks, how 
ever, are not wanting iu the universe. 
In the mechuuical and chemical depart 
menta of nature the relation botwoen 
moans and eud-i is still inchoate and 
obscure; as soon, however, as wt' cuter 
tile tield of "Cf/ajuV esisteuce, and espe- 
cially when we reach ifiiliful Iveings, 
such real individualities ar» ilistinotly 
set up that it is impo»^ib]e not lo allow 
each to carry its own end in it-^elf, for 
the sake of which (as well as to aorve 
the whole) it has been brought u|>ou the 
scene. Conscious iutelligence^i, then, 
are the consummation of the forces and 
activiticft of terrestrial nature, the cnrf 
to which all li-ad itp. Thus all nature 
stand-H before ns replete with marks of 
causal volition. The luu-n of nature are 
volitional mrlhiiilK ; gttnlient bringg are 
volitional encU, reached through many 
gradations of subordinate en<ls. 

To discover how far nature in its on 
tire extent c-arries marks of volitional, 
that is purjioseful, causality, is the ob 
ject of Teleolog;.-. or the so called Ar- 
gument from L>otiign. To this iDi|uiry 
Dr. Martinenu gives something over a 
hundred pages, discussing the place of 
teleology, teleological theism, the alleged 
blemishes in nature which would seem 
to disprove the argument from design, 
and the objection to teleologj- nn Uie 
ground of its being anthropomorphic. 

Having attempted thiie: far ta set 
forth, and to surround with adequate 
protection, the first psychological source 
of Theism, namely, the recognition of a 
living Will as cause of the phenomena 
of tho world, our author ni>w asks us t<i 
accept thi^ [wsitiou ns determined, and 
to pass into it(§ interior and examine 
what its contents are. What dotTS it 
enable us to say resjiocting the Being 
whom it reports t»» us as an aacertaincd 
object of thought Y 

1. To identify original Causality with 
God is to ascrilie to him all /ttiuifr. for 
the terms are interchougtwljln. And by 
this we must mean that he is niighty 
for al)solutely all tbiugs. This msult« 
from the principle with which we start. 
All caunalily being volitional and »«•- 
lectivii, tho liuo of rettlisod action {l a.. 
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X now i-xiMUt) is only oui- 

out of a plurality of posKibilitipH, and tim 

[ cosmos which hmi conio into bt>ing is 

f Init a Niuuple of aa uoknuwii aiunlKT 

[ tliHt might have beea 

Unity as well as universal power 
r JBiist be reckoned among the attrihnb-s 
[ of this causal Divine Will, since, among 
other reasons, the very idea of a world 
; a whole, is rigoronsly 
[■ iin]K)8Hihle. except on the assumption of 
I ft substHutive nnity incompatible with 
( origins and independent dir(><'. 
I tions, 

8. We muHt declare God to be intet- 

J Ht/rnt: tor the pre conception of ends 

I. and the realization of them by the ap- 

paratne of ap])ropriBt4> meaoH are the 

characteristics of rational existence. 

Wo must also include kifiniiji 
\ among Hu attribut«s, not, however, as 
' & direct but as an indirect inference, 
Tho cosmos we cannot, aflirm to be in- 
finite, hence we cannot infer from it as 
Kn effect the infinitude of God as Cause. 
From this we can only s]>eak of the 
Divine perfections as indefinitely great. 
But we have predicated space ae the 
.nelf.exJstent rontiition of the primary 
rCausality, ami spaci- we can aflirm to be 
} infinite; and as it is impossible to main- 
I tain n disparity of scope between the 
cause and the condition of all things, 
they nbare thi^ same dimenaious ; tw 
that, though we cannot directly infer 
the infinitude of God fnim a Hmit4<il 
creation, indirectly we may exclude 
every other position by resort to its uii- 
, limited scene of existence. 

5. By a similar o»ethod we luay 

"y the vUniity of God as Cause. If 

Fjllere was ever a tijne in which as yet 

|>U)is cause was not. it has i'ohh' iiitu 

['heiim and is therefore only a phenoDi- 

I vaoa or effect, which is a simjile eontra- 

diction. Its existence, as other than 

pheuometion, is its essential feature as 

a causal exptanatJon of pbttnomotia: it 

ouiiiot therefore have had a l>eginning, 

but must always have been: nor cau it 

1 have an end. for this also would re<iuci' 

I H to a pheaoinenu. 

To sum up. then, the resultj* reaelieii 
L through the jirinciple of Causality: 
I There is one universal Caitso, the infin- 



ite and eternal seat of all Powiir, J 
omniscient Mind, onlering all thlng»4 
ends selected with perfect wisdom. 

In seeking the basis of religiomt U 
lief in I he nonsttt.ntion of hui 
we have thus far interrogated only 
intellectual faculties, ami thfsv I 
given nsone nnivwsal Cniis»% the infiui 
and eternal seat of all i)ower. and | 
omuiscient Mind ordering all tbitigs t| 
ends selected with iM'rfect wisdcd 
Were we simply intiOli-ctiuil frN-ag^B^ 
devoted wholly to (iie study of nxtfirs 
nature, here our religiou.s appreheusia 
would stop. But man is somethiitg m 
than an intellectual, he is also a moc 
being, and the moral side of his < 
tution must now be consulte<]. If tha 
be a world beyond the Ego, material I 
perception, intellectnal for thou^ 
moral and spiritual for ctniscinncv, « 
deut'ly it can be apprehended 
through its relation to Uiesi* [towtira. 
it is there to s[>ealt at uU, it is to thag 
it must sfieak. and their report will T 
uur only source of iuformalion. 
report is called «« intiiUiiin. We h 
seen what it gives us in the caae of w 
tional experience, namely : on o6/e 
rauKttlity; by a parallel jireeenta" 
the case of moral experience w» 
find that it giveti us an nhjet-Uvt anthi 
it;/; both alike being objetrts of imtaod 
ate knowle";ige, on the same footing ] 
certainty as the a[>prehension of the C 
terual world ; there being rto lofft 
advantage which the beliof m 6ii| 
objects arouiid ns can Ixjast over ^ 
beUef in the Inlinite and Rigfato 
Cause of all. 

The fundamental form wblcb 
Moral Intuition tafceiS wits fully fa 
in -Typiis of Ethical Thi-ory" 
therefore only briefly treated In 
present work. Its esse 
istics are the following; Whei»et<» |i 
incompatible springs ot aettoo i 
laneonaly urge us. there is itii xtl 
consciousness of superior excollu 
one of theni; uti nxct " 
of pleasure or advantage which it T 
wise to lake: not in resf)ect to » 
ness and beauty which il were I 
to decline; but in Ihe * 
which, in carrying our* 



^ obedientx. All th4>M» bindH oF 
iriority it is ojieu to ut; tu diMn>gttrd, 

t at the post, in thp first two eases 
nu'wly of pensonnl inferiority; in the 
third, of n inyatL-rioiiH unil Luoiiting dit- 
loynlty. Accuning onrsei'i'Bs of this, we 
arp awiirt' that our oGvucf in wit a 
|irivnt«> mistak<> to he settleil with in our 
home acrauut. but one that lo<:iks beyoad 
ountelveR and infringer rights thnt are 
not our own; and wp are visitwi liy more 
tbau sh'ime at failure, or re^fretat folly, 
wn art* caiit duwn iq severe eunijiuuctiou 
under a very different sense of guilt. 
Tht* BU [lerior terras in tLe scale of values 
which upjieiil t<:i thi- iwnscience do not 
i70urt us by their i^harms and graces 
Imt elaim us liy the^r niilhority: tell ub 
that we oMff/if to follow them ; that they are 
binding on \w: that in iie^lticting them 
we nti : that they are offered to our op- 
tion by a Higher than wr. To coaform 
our voluntary life to the preferential 
scale of obligation, as it emerges into 
oonsciousnesH, im our diifyt tor the ob- 
t of which we are responsilile. 

s is the circle of ideas in which the 
t lives and moTen. aod which 
aapplies the moral nature with a sphere 
of cognition special to itself. These 
ideas are intelligible to all men: they 
flow into every language and give it half 
its force and fire; they are the preamble 
of all law, and the pervading essence of 
the higher religions. These ideas are 
imifdrm in all men, — the awmiug dis- 
orepancies of ethical judgment clearing 
tfaum.'telves away as we push back the 
oomjiarison from external actioas to the 
internal springs, and see thnt the same 
jjrobleni is really present to the differ- 
ing minds. In proportion as the springs 
of action have strength within us ac- 
cording to their worth, are wt' at iipwio 
with otirselves and conscious of a scteret 
harmony. And by the same rule it is 
that we estimate each other, pouring 
iDdtgnation on the mau whom no call of 
com(>asBiott can snatch from bis selfish 
<<Kse; watching with enthusia&m the hero 
from whose lijis no terror can extract a 
betrayal or a lie; looking up with rever- 
ence to the saintly mind in which nJl 
diKMjrds ctiaiie and the higher alii 
reign without dispute. 



Now, what meaua this scale of rala 
tive excellence which gives an order 
of rank to our various impulses, and 
frames them info a hierarchy, with 
the moral at the summits !Sitici< these 
impulses exist, have they not all a right 
to but And are they not sU ou etjual 
footing? What entitles any one of them 
to put on airs towards its oompsnious 
and to claim superiority* 

Uno st«p in the determination of thin 
question can be taken without ohallBiigo. 
The moral order is not arbitrary, in the 
sense of being a [jersonal accident, or 
individual prejudice; it exists irremov- 
ably iu each, and with consensus in all. 
This is the peculiarity of all properly 
moral verdicts, that they are not the ex- 
pression of individual opinions, which 
we work out for ourselves by sifting of 
evidence: but the i^nuncinliuii of ii-hnt 
id (/(("en i« rpadi/nuule, and has otdy to 
ptttm through tm into speech. We may 
indeed debate within ourselves the claims 
presented in this or that line of outward 
action, because the choice of action has 
to be determined not by the principle 
that issues it, but by the effectd that fol- 
lowit These are amenable .to the calcu- 
lus of the un<]erstanding, without resort 
to which the action cannot be rational; 
but, so long as the prior problem is be- 
fore us, of securing the right spring of 
conduct, we have nothing to seek by 
logical process, but only to give forth 
what we tind. In other words the intu- 
ition of conscience is: that the moral 
law is imiiOKed bg an authnritif finvign 
lit nur jurmiKJlity. and is open not to 
be canvaasfvl iiut only lo Ite oliei/ed or 
•ItHobi'yed. 

What is that foreign authority which 
thus demands our allegiance y "It is 
au embodiment of public opinion, an 
ideal aggregate of sentiment made up 
of all the praise and blame which men 
bestow on what helps or hurts their 
interests." So answer one class of 
writers, including such names as 
Hobbes and James Mill. The argu 
mente by which this school of men 
attemjit to prove that the Moral Law is 
n.ilhiLii; l"i( Llje grotesque shadow of 
l<>i>ming fearfidly upon 
fully esamtoed by Dr 
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MartinL-au, niid Lhe conchiRJuu reikchi-d 
tiiat " The sjiringB of nrtioii am pot dif- 
ferMioecl by dibq'h iaU-rosteil pruforancBs 
Hinoiij; tbem; but, have An order of claim 
which iR 6eal«<d m the couetitutioa of 
thingN, aud Iwlougs to them wherever 
they apj)ear on the theatro of a vohui 
1 tary nature; these inherent differenciw 
are rejiortf'd to ns iind iirged Hfiou iis 
[^by Kiymi: iibjfrlivr jKnwr; with which 
r validity is identified, and the self 
lutereet of eooiety is iiol that |Kjwer." 
Whither, then, shall we turn to find 
"this objective i>owor" Dr. Martinenu 
answers in a dozen carefully reasoned 
pug'es which we snnimarize (of course 
iosdequately) as follows: The cogni 
Itions wn gain through the ordinary 
Texercise of the senses, are perfectly an- 
alogous in their mode of origin, to 
ihosie whicii come to ns through thi- 
DDoral faculty. In the act of perception 
J are immediately introduced to an 
wctluir Ihtin tiiirsi<treg that giwM teluit iiv 
feel: m the act of conscience we are 
introduced Ui a Higher than onrsirUvti 
thai gives iia wliat iiv feel. The exter- 
nality in the one case, the authority iu 
the other, the canmUity in both, are 
known upon eiiacLly the name terms. 
and carry the same guarantee of their 
validity. The dualism of perception, 
which sets oiirHelves iu the face of an 
objective world, and the dualism of 
conscience which sets uh iu tie face of 
an objective Higher Mind are perfectly 
analogous in their grounds. It is the 
specific sense of Duly that constitutes a 
l^dual relation. This cannot l>eIong to a 
!(Wuo, bnt must be forever a dis- 
consolate and wandering illusion till 
k nwrfs wUh Him to wfiom llie allegiance 
mieloniix. In other words the Moral Law 
r.feaches its inte^rral meaning when seen 
r as inijiefvnunte/l in <i Perffct Minit, 
I 'which communicates it to na, and leads 
it j>ower over our affections sufficient to 
draw U8 into Divine couimnnion. 

The form which theism a-Msiimes when 

developed from this source differs wide 

ly from tiat which is given by the prin 

oipte of Causality. There the Divine 

^ scene was onlward in the (losmos; here. 

inward in the human soul. There 

B Divine agency was seen iu natural 



law: here, it ia sc«ti in tiu> moral 1 
There, conspqueiitly, its order was t 
of invariable mwesisity: lutw, it i 
of variable possibility and 
There, it presented its iutelleotoal a 
enco of pnrpose and resourue; hut 
reveals ita Mipreiue idea and chi 
And what are the attnbut*w of thf 
vine agencj' iis revealed by tronscjw 

I. God, relatively to us, is now it 
tioal with our Hti/lient. the ett-roa] 
of Moral Perfection. Henw, wo ci 
but ascril>e to him Befir.mlr.nce tm 
nenlient lieitiyt: Jiutlire toumrti itUi 
tieiiijjn. i. e., a treatment of tbem oiC 
ing to character: and Afnity lot 
liki' iiiintlx, however vast tlie mora] ■ 
tanco l»etw(M>n them. 

II. But the revelations of our ii 
nature do not close here. Thitnigll 
we discover that God stands il 
lation to all human l>eingB, giving 
same warnings, ordaining the 
strife, inviting the same affeetil 
breathing the same iuspirafio 
tie knowledge of Him and the lif« 
Him, emerge from the level uf n »olit 
faith, and become a principle of uai 
and our united human hfe is reoueui 
as constituting u Kiim'Uim itf (rod; 
has DO binding laws that nro not I 
no offenses tJiat are not sins; no 
penalties that are not expresHioos 
His Will; no noble passages of hi " 
that are not the inan-h of Hia ndvtii 
Providence. 

We have now sought au origin 
onr primary religious ideas ou two »' 
of our natiire, the Intellectnal auil 
Moral, and toiuad an Iniinite Will, ( 
in the princijije of C'ausiility, t' 
the intuitions of Conscience, From' 
first, we obtained as attrlbntvs of 
Divine Nature. IntpUigence. Powec,8 
Existence; from the second. Boi 
ilustice. Holiness, and soverfigi 
ment of men. Each brings as to 
presence of an Eternal Being. 

But are these Beings one nnu them 
What we find true of the Creator m 
atErra of tie Kighteons Jnd^f 
what we say of the Highest, i 
apply to tie Archit*>ct of 
Have we any sufficient 
identifyuig the Caasnl i 
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Hoi; Qodr ¥<«: tbttse iit IbubI: I. 
W'a cmrsclvps iinit«, in oar own jjorsoiis. 
a diilijwtioa Ui iKith tli<' imtward physi 
ffiil ordtT anil U> tbe inwiird mornl Inw, 
in a way which I'lifflt* all nttempt lo 
iliMTiuiiiiHLo thi-ni lis Iwd factors com 
bini'd nd thd riwiill of imrt.iiprahip. 
Wp are. od one linnd, natural objecta, ou 
the utlier, iiinriil lieitmit: indeed oar 
very probatiou, ns luorul, consistn in 
manaf^iri^ oiiTBoli'es an aniioal. 2, Oiir 
iiintiuttivt? springs of notion are them- 
eelve<4 awakent^d by thf external world 
and fanve retorence to a^pecte and 
cbaugtis there. Conscieuec, with all its 
insight, can think nothinjf and do noth- 
ing in empty Hjiace; it wait^ for the data 
uf life and humanity: and nil its prob- 
loina an> set by the conditious of the 
world. H. That external nature is aot 
foreign to the fiystem of moral laws, iti 
furtbert-videiit from the fni'l that, toacoii- 
sid(irabli> extent, it admiuistcfM th»r re- 
tribution and enforces tlieir discipline: 
wituissR the ruined health of the intern 
perati*. thi' repulsive pliysiognoiny of 
the sellish. Thus the end toward whiuh 
nioritl and physical laws, alike, look and 
work, are ethical, and IJie Divine Causal- 
ity places itself at the disposal of the 
Divine Perfection: i^fm-val Thoughf 
tnovea in the liiutH of etemal Noliiifsv. 
Biit is this conclusion verified when 
carried into the sphere of ontward 
things? Tbt* achenie of things in wluch 
we live admits: (1) of snfferin^, — pains 
from want, pains of decline, pains from 
the physical elements, pains from the 
predawoiis mode of life;^it admits (2) 
of moral evil or sin. and (;J ) it is charged 
with exhibiting the at least seeming 
abandonment of human history to the 
conflicts of rude force; can these things 
Ih" rotvucilfd with our recognition of an 
infinite moral [lerfection in the constitu- 
tioti and adrainiRtriition uf the worlds 
To many readers no part of Dr. Mar- 
ttneau'N exhaustive treatise will have 
90 vital interest as the eighty pages in 
which lhe«e objections to the belief in a 
moral order in ihe imiverse are au- 
(twerttd and lie Itelii^f justified. We 
otin do no more than hint at their con 

L.Th.. pci-^sibilities »{ pain inherent 



in the organism are uf two kinds: thoi^i- 
which as waiite — hunger, thirst, fatigue. 
— work the organism, and those which 
set in at liLst when the organism can no 
longer be worked. Of the former all 
can mw the reason and value. The un 
easiness of api«>tite and pa.ssion trains 
the tfuimal to mastery over the world, 
and enriches the earth with higher 
forms of life developed through the 
struggle for existence. Is it charged as 
a rtruni feature in the competition for 
exist«nce. that the holt and feeble loee 
their footing on the world and are ex 
iled from life? This judgment is itself 
a vindication of the Creator. The life 
given, with all its pains, is a good which 
it is a hardship to lose. 

The sufferings which set in when the 
organism con be no longer worked is n 
harder problem. Had nature provided 
the winding up with an aniesthetic, what. 
harm would be done? The phenomena 
of disease among the lower animals, too, 
are iierplexJugfacts. They are present, 
it is plain, in gpite of the normal pur 
jiose of the structnre they disturb, rela 
lively to which they must be regarded 
as uiuip»ig»ed imperfection. However, 
they may be embraced within some 
larger project in whose paramount good 
their partial evils vanish. Does some 
one ask, What business havo imperfec- 
tions in the work of an infiuite Being ^ 
Has he not power to bar them out? Dr. 
Mortinean replies, Yea. if he lives out 
of his bonndleSE freedom, and. from 
moment to moment, acte un]il edged, 
condncling all things by the miscellany 
of incalculable miracles, there is noth 
iug to hinder his Will from entering 
■'where it listeth" and all things will be 
possible to him. But if once he com 
mils his Will to any determinate method, 
and, for the realization of his ends, se- 
lects and institutes a scheme of instru- 
mental rules (or laws), he thereby ahute 
the door on a thousand things that 
might have been po.ssible before; Hn 
has definwl His cosmical ixguation. and 
only those results can l>e worked out 
from it which ore compatible with the 
value of its roots. It is in vain, there 
fore, to appeal to the almightiness of 
Ood, nulesB yon menu to throw away 
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■Ihe ri>latioun of aiiy Bntabliahod mii 
■V(<rse, and pass tato his unconditioned 

■ infinitude. In the Cosmos he has ubne- 
■gated that AlmigLtiaofie in behalf of 

■ IBW. Tho limits, it is true, are eelf-im- 
r posed, but, in order to any determinate 

actioQ ut all, s'line limits had to be as- 
nigned; and unless yoii can fihow*that 
to a different scheme bettor posKibilitira 
altachad themselvas, uriticie^m is out of 
order. 

No disaMti<rs have a more appalling 
aspect., or soem to make more erael 
Bport of life, than those produced by the 
earthquake, the voloano, the geyser, — 
cimviUsioas that cootradiot the very 
Holidity of the world; but all these are 
remnants of the planet-making which 
atill goes on; which has advanced far 
enough to offer some habitable land, 
liut not far enough to ensure against 
eruptions and cavings in. But siirely 
there in nothing to deter a l>eueficent 
Creator from opening the story of sen- 
r tient existence ere the crust of the earth 
I has settled in its last security. 

It we are asked to reoonoUe blizzards, 
I and cyclones, in their wide sweeps of 
I destruction, with a moral order in the 
erse, we may call attention to the 
I fact that they occur in conformity with 
I atmospheric and meteoric laws which 
1 alone render life jjossible, and under 
f shelter of which every breathing thing 
I exists, and moves, and grows, and sees 
the world, and feels the huu; so that the 
i same rales which are death-dealing for 
I hour or a day. are life-giving for 

The real question is simply this: 
whether the laws of which complaint is 
made, work snch harm that they ought 
never to have been enacted; or whether, 
in spite of occasional disasters io their 
path, the sentient existence of which 
they are the conditions has in its history 
a vagt excels of blessing. 

n. In man suffering gains additional 
intensity through the intellectual facul- 
ties which enable him to took forward 
in anticipation, backward in memory, 
and to put himself, in a very true tiense, 
in the place of suffering friends, thus 
in these three ways greaUy multiplying 
' I suffering. But it is equally true 



that through the same fnoultiMe hu a 
abled as greatJy t<i uiulti[>ly his juya 

But further, suffering i» n postnhit 
our moral nature. No one c 
without regulating the import nnitiii 
fear; or generous, without netting 
true Umit to auger: or just. i 
subordinating pity to tlie settee of r 
The very elements that mate up 
eases of duty are thus, in tuuumvi 
instances, relative to the 
suffering, and in itw alisence 
themselves disappear. SufTurtng I 
holds a pliioe among the data of 
moral life, and is essi^jitial to this b 
est term in the ideal of hummitty. 

And suffering is not only the {*a 
late from which our moral nature s( 
it is also fhf ilisi't/ilirie through wbi< 
gains its true elevation. Wittaooti 
fering no man is ennobled. A 
part of human pain comec; bvm u 
ized ideals. Yet to this sourcft of 
rest we evidently owe the whole imptj 
which saves both individuals and a 
from a stationary existence. Mora W 
ily still will it be admitted tlrnt b 
sorrow the heart would seldom fl 
rest in God. 

But what shall we say of moral < 
in the world? WTiy. it may be A ' 
were we not so made that siu » 
have been an impossibility to as? Tl^'' 
question, like the similar oue askai 
about the physical world, ussumes tfatl 
there is nothing we may not ask f 
the omnipotence of Got! This, 1 
ever, we have already seen would nofeU 
true of a God who had ({uitted liift ■ 
conditioned infinitude, and institv' 
cosmical existence. God is no doobt^ 
source of the iximibility of ain, hkd 
set up the cnmtnd wilhi in whit^ 
originates, and left them free to o" 
alternatives. But only by thus ube 
ing from predetermining ueceEsi^,! 
allowing play for preferential 
coidd he leave room for thw etat 
cfutracler and the testing of lidalJ^.J 
virtue of this abstinence, Ood is ai q^ 
the cause of the existence of 1 
character, and tiot the ciiuse Of ' 
that character shall \k>. It Isfr 
He is holy, and cannot bo o 
an unmoral world, where all Ulft'O 
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liuti is (/ioen mid iioni* is i-anicd, that lie 
m'fusns lo render guilt lm|>ossible. and 
iiiwurd hortQuny mtichaiiieal. Were he 
oolv benevolent, it woTild miflit'e lo fill 
Itis nrealiuQ willi the jur uf Keatieat 
(•xistence; but, lii>iiig rigiiteous too. he 
would have in his jirosence beings nearer 
tt) himself, diitermiuing themselvmi by 
fret' preterence lo the life which he a[>- 
jiroves; and iircferencti there cannot be, 
tioleHii the double path i;^ open. To set 
up. therefore, an absolute barrier against 
tL« Mdmis.iiou of wrong, is to arrest the 
>iy6t«m of things at the mere natural 
<nder, flud detain life at the stage of a 
human menagerie, in»t>'ad of letting it 
culminate in a moral society. The 
wnightier problem before the righteouB 
orentor of the human raee would .seem 
lo be this: how to provide the free con- 
ditions of tharticl^; mid at the same 
time befit secure itn ti-nding ttpinird. 
Han this problem been solved f Let ui^ 

Xothiag take« place morally except 
what take»i placu thmugh one's mtm self 
tiftffrmiiialioii. To provide for this, 
man is endowed with will. In order to 
give scope for the intervention of will, 
there must arise some conflict between 
the intensity of one impulse and the 
higher worth of another. This consti- 
tnteH feuiptatifiii iuid gives opportunity 
for oelf-determi nation. But unless the 
temptations are kept within bounds dis- 
astrous resultft may ensue. Are they 
tbns limitet). {i) All men do not want 
the same bins, but all respect the same 
xxcellenoes. Thin difference in the 
tranptatious of men Ls security against 
the permanent dominanc« of any one 
eiu, and furnishes hope of the final sub- 
ordination of nlL (2) In rightly direct- 
ed will there is aoumulative force; while 
neglect and misuse ent-ail a dying awuy 
of will, till the possibility of self-det^r- 
inlnatiou practiaally vaaishert. and the 
moral lifi> is to nil intunts and purix)sefi 
tixpunged But Will is power; jwwer 
ie thus being idways lost by those in 
whom eonscienw sleeps, and always 
gaim>d by lhone who form themselves 
by the higher law. 

ITI- Bat do«s not history negative 
tliis reaaoDJng. I)y showing humanity 



abandoned to the eonflict and triumph 
of rude force? No! There are four 
dit«tinct types of character which mark 
the stages of ascent in personal and 
social life. They are: (1) That of in 
atinctiiv appvlite ami pamrion, in which 
there is the lea^^t remove from the con- 
dition of other animals: 1^) That (if 
MKlf-cunltcitiiiti piimilU of jurKoniil and 
s<jcial ends, involving the first exercise 
of iiilt: (3) That of coiwciemr, in 
which these ends are token, not a& we 
like, but as we ought ; (4) That of 
fnith, in which the conflict is trans- 
cended between what we like and what 
we ought, and duty becomes divine. 
And not only are these stages each re 
latively higher than the preceding, but 
the tyi>e8 of character are increasingly 
strong. Moreover, i-m;r.8 repeat in theii 
experience these same successive stages 
of character, and exhibit among them 
the same relations of graduated strength. 
The impulsive or instinctive period is 
the time of petty wars and small com 
muuities. llie self-conscious pursuit 
of social ends absorbs the petty tribes 
into the great trading commonwealths, of 
which Pbipnicia stands as a primitive ex- 
ample. The genius of the Phrenicians 
was mercantile enterjirise; they were tie 
typical embodiment of gainful deairee. 
A\Tien tie time arrived for them to 
come into collision with the grave and 
vigorous lloman. no individual geuius, 
no proweea, conld avert their fall before 
the sti'mer moral solidity against whipii 
they were flung; the commercial civili 
zatiuu. which was great on the commer 
cial exchanges of the world, went down 
before a law-giving and law-abiding 
people, whose mission it was to codifj- 
the social conscience of the human race. 
Yet when that mighty Rome had for 
three centuries niled the civilized world, 
an unnoticed competitor for tlie homage 
and allegiance of hearts ntole in at the 
background of the scene. Insisting 
also on a common law, — administered, 
it is true, in no Prietor's (TOurt,^bnt, 
insisting far more, on a blending affec 
tiou. it asserted its superior vitality by 
st«pping across the boundaries of em- 
pire, raisiug its altar in opposite camps, 
and quietly surviving tie Fibodu of 
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-ievoliition. As the old order cavod in 
«ti<l made a dtH&strotia min, the aew 
religions organism lift.Hl its head aod 
IfTPw; and whether we judge the inward 
-nnity which it created, by its intensity 
or ite duration, it far tranMCi?ndi>d thnt 
of the the great secular empire which it 
miperceded. 

History thus interpretod is no record 
of the triumph of rude strength, but. 
on the contrary, attests the ever advanc- 
ing superiority of the higher lerms in 
(he hierarchy of [xiwera. 

III. TueiSM VBRSCS PiUTTHElHUI. 

The Theism which has been thus far 
Vindioated has been reach'jd by two 
distinct lines of thought, each taking its 
commencement from a primary axiom 
of our cognitive nature. The first pro 
oeeds from the principle of Causality, 
which the Intellect carries with it into 
all its interpretations of external phe- 
nomena; the second, from the sense of 
Xhity, by which the Conscience reads a 
«aoredness in life, and puts a divine 
construction on a large portion of our 
internal experience. Under the guitl- 
ai^e of the former we havo resolved 
the natural world into an effect of one 
wise and mighty Will; under the guid 
ance of the latter, we have discovered 
our own affinity with a supreme omnis- 
cient Righteousness; and, from the re- 
between those separate messages 
of transcendent truth, it is quite evident 
that they are separate only to our differ- 
«tA modes of apprehension, and that 
(heir predicates meet in one Being, per- 
fect alike in Thought and Holiness. In 
Working ont, on the first line, the rela- 
tion of God to Nature, an easy deviation 
leads to Pantheism; and, on the second, 
the relation of God to man may be bo 
conceived as to issue in Necessarianism, 
or, as it ia now more usually called. 
Determinism. Neither of these doc- 
trines is compatible with the form of 
Theism which we have deduced, since 
the former invalidates all personal, 
and the latter all moral, relations be 
tween the hiunan and the Divine Mind. 

But the claims of each to acceptance 
mast be inTestigated and invalidated 

ifore the position assumed in the pres 




ent treatise can h% perfectly 
Dr. Martinean therefore considers, naS 
in order, thette two subjects, Pantheiat 
and Determinism. To his trealmttntd 
the first we give this paper, reserrii 
the second for thp ni»xt. 

The word Pantheism is so often % 
pliod to a mode rather of feeling thi 
of thought., that it may soem to maHci 
temperament more than a system, d 
immediate vision of the poet, and d 
the reflective interpretntiou of the pfa 
losopher. Pantheism has. howevfl 
crystallized into systems foriuing a w* 
marked group in the history of tDonglt 

What are its relations to Theism ? 

In reasoning out the jiriaciple \ 
Causality we were necessarily broti^ 
to treat the universe of pheaomuoa I 
an •■ffficf, and we were led from th 
rffi'i'-l to a source or beginning of thing 
Thus tar we settled only the qnestion ( 
origination. So long as Theism e 
gages itself with simply settling i 
"First Cause," there is nothing to pn 
vent iLs laving down the relation of Ga 
to the universe on this wise: (1) H 
world w&s created in time; prior I 
which its Divine Cause exitd«d frq 
eternity without it. It will sometil 
perish; after which its Divine Cause n 
exist to eternity without it. (2) In si 
ting it up, the Creator willed its ordi 
into being once for all, depositing in i| 
materials the properties whicb wool 
execute his purpose spontaneously, \ 
out need of his returning to it i 
(S) Thecreation thus organized is fioil 
while its maker is infinite; so that fa 
yond its limits, his presence botmdknj 
extends, and is only in external r^atit 
to it (4) Like aU that in finite, t 
world is imperfect, never realizing t 
perfect idea of its author. Thrown into 
this form (which, as a mere doctrine fA 
origination, it could hardly fail to Bs^ 
Bume), Theism establishes i 
antitheses between the Universe i 
God. What is present with ■ 
around us is only a mcchanisi 
down throngh it« appointed term, i 
its originator has withdrawn " " 
within the eternal beyond. Snc^ i 

the Deism of the eighteenth < 

and mind^^tuLsre dominated \rf i 
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inioo] (ioncoptinii!), will always ti>od we not say tbnt in tlin original form of 
to such nppfttive resiilU. belief, (iod waa ponwivwl us tratmoend- 

But if rt'IliKitioii fwape>^ Ihi'se liinite, iny the uiuviTse every way. as inliQi(«, 
it miiy tuko rt ilitTKicnt i1rn"-tJon anil a^- ns ittnrtinl, as sounie, as |)erfectioii; whilo 
aniiie auother form of tlioui;ht. We iu the subsequent PantbeiRm . tbo mii- 
may i]ur>stii)ii wtdi of the I'rupo-itious vi*rse is llftixl out of its limits sad its 
eimmt>ruteil nlMve. (I) Is l.he idea of transiency, and is idenlificfl with bis 
Creation in time ti-ualili-? Wby aiiti will in its energy, and his tiougbt in 
whon (lid God begin to crente' Wiis its excellence: so that it is the simple 
tbpre a defect in iih bcin;:;. without a extemalization of his beiug, and he in 
aniverse? If 60, how did he spend an wholly immanent in it? 
iiternity without it? By sueh questioli- This is the generally received distino- 
>ng as this we biwome aware uf diQicul- tion between Theism and Pantheism, 
ties nttaishiug lo tbi'dwlrine of creative But the claim of Divine transcendency 
(inrosysm^ chronologically separating involves no dt-nial of Divine nnmaiiency- 
Ood from what is other thim God. and Thus far tbero is no ojiposition between 
w(> pass over to the idea of pi'rpi-liinl Tbeisni and Panlbeisin. The cotdlict 
tiration, and let tbe Divine presence no begios with the pantbeiiit's nvgativr. 
longer cMimc in rinils to tbi^ world, but pro )>osi tion : that beyond the uataral 
rent in it farpvrr. (2) When once the order of things and prior to it no 
eonception of cri'ativo starts is dismissed. Divijie life or agency can !», The 
Ood becomes tbe Onii Cause in niitnre. thei^t would not. plant all Divine ajoncy 
luid we bovo no further nei-d for second o'jt-iid© of nature eitce|>t at her birtB 
causes; they wonlil lie idle on our hands, hour, any more than would thii pauthBtst. 
(S) Again, were wn really justiHed in It is aiiflicient for him if Ood bo mnri- 
saying that creation is thut« while its ttian thti eontcntit nf nctture, and orvr 
aathor is infiiiite? Truer far to regard j>nnii tlttm in his being, action and [>er 
the two as 00 extensive, and suffer tbe fection. fiiv opposition therefore lies 
SCOj)? of the nniverSe to coalesce with h&ive'en aU-iiiunniiencn axiAstniw Iran- 
the Infinitude of Ootl So here in an- see.iiih'vrt/. It is perfectly consist^'Ut 
other point the antithesis ceases between with the theisUc position to boll the 
Xaturu and its Sourcn. (4) Finally, if conception of an indwelling God whose 
nature at every turn ha* thus rallied tiring thought marks its way in tbe un- 
from the shock of its first depreciation, sleeping order of nature, and whose 
and assumes a place ralhi'r of apjiroxi- will is self- realizing in human life and 
mntiiin than of coatra^il to God. if what- bi.story; to see in the constant duties 
pver it shows is un ns]M«t of his thonght, and the inconstant lights and shadows 
thn ihtrk material mass of matter Ije- of human life a riuiobening communion 
comes incandescent with the currents of \\-ith an invisible source of all beauty 
a Divine Life forever stjeaming through and good- Such conceptions of the 
it, till tbf> gloomiest spaces flash with immanence of (Jod are in no wise an- 
beavenly promi-te. tagonistic to the doctrine of his tran 

Thus, line by one. all the marks seem scendenc^^. 
to disiippear by which our Theism op- The paDtheintic conception may be 
pofied to each othfr the nniker and his reached byeilher of twooppo^te {Uiths: 
works. There is no longer any separa- either by resolving nature upward into 
tion between them, iu time or space, or the nniversal iwwi^r. or by bringing Ood 
causality or qnidity: hit who legislates downward into living possiission of llie 
rIso es<K;ules: the natural and sniH'rnat- whole realm of nature. The first be 
nral are one. gius with the scientific list of natural 

In this tran.'iition, supposing it to be forces, and by repeated mergings 
made absolute, wo have passed into reaches at last a single primary. If the 
Panthtiimii. . Can we tlnd any single primnri', thus inductivrly reached and 

chnrtieteristic which sums uji i"-^ .v.n:.i- , i...) ,,< our terminus, be in its con 

eace from tbe jirevious Thci-ii '•' jiurely mecJianical or choiuical, 
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Kour theory of tlnj imirprse will hf 
1 atkeieiic; if our primary proeent itfiult 
IS not as aa iuorgunic but us u living 
l.power pervading the universe, but Inck- 
|liig self couscious and iut^iidiiig mind, 
l.oiir theory will be panllmifilic. In the 
lotber case, where the iiniverae is takea 
I up into God, we start from the idea of 
I the Absolute Cou^e. Thus it is thtit 
I juteltectuiU ur tnyslical forms of Pan. 
I theism iiriKe, which, instead of rcganl- 
I ing the Deity as only the oonimon terra 
r last general izatiuo of all Bubordinate 
ife, gee nature glorified as (he garment 
[ of God. Both these types of pantheism 
I agree in removing all distinction between 
[ the natural and ihe supernatural. 

Without further regard to their 
I separate characteristics, it remains Tor 
I us to determine, if we can, the relative 
I validity of Theism and Pantheism. 

I transition from Deism, Panthe- 
I iBm con hardly fail to appear, at tirst 
sight, an escape into a higher view. 
Whether, however, this chanjje from 
Deism toward Patilbeism be a conces- 
sion to weakness or an emergenee into a 
higher and fuller truth, depends upou 
■ the extent, to ward which the change is 
1 carried. There is nothing whatever to 
f warrant, in relation to God, the idea of 
deputed cosmical action, through second 
causes set up as tools qualilied to work 
1 of themselves, se[)aralu from his will. 
' The form in which the idea of oau.'^ality 
1 us is that of Will, and the only 
' question that can rationally arise is, 
whether the action of Divine Will is 
. most easily conceived as continuous 
I through the ojwration it performs; or 
I as momentary in itself, and handing 
over the prolonged part of the etficieney 
to a system of means, inert in them- 
selves, but charged with deU-gated 
power cut off from its source. The lat- 
ter &up|ionition has uothiog to recom- 
mend it. Against the former it may 
be objected that it involves an incessant 
and universal intervention of God in the 
minutest affairs. But is there any ns- 
aignable reason for parsimony in the 
expenditure of immeasurable Will J V\"hy 
may it not disperse itself in myriad 
drops, instead of pouring itself forth all 
in one flow f It is not in the held of 
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action, hut in th&t of thouj^ht, Uik| 
are restive nndtjr complt>xily, nod 
ever pressing our demund for m 
and in the immanence and I 
distributiou of Divine eimrgy t 
nothing at variance with ]wrftirt 
plicity of puriH>st' aud tnti4It.<ctual i 
metrj- of method ; any mor^ (.han our 
repetitions of will in each reproduil 
of habitual otrtion are incousisteut 
a rational system of life. Tbo t 
therefore, n<^ed have no fear of thn i 
ber of Divine volitions, and if w* 
rightly eonstnied Ibe sourcw uul a 
ing of our causal ideas, Iho oan t 
certain is that, however wide the a 
and durable the contiuiiauce of Om 
of physic^U change, they are «t)lr 
with no causality ot their own, bu 
only the modes of the Divinit action 

The whole external univer.'w (ei 
to self eoiisciitUH beings) then, thn ' 
may, with the pantheist, UDr^sei 
surrender to the indwelling Will. 
which it is the organiztHl tixprMOt 
From no point ot its^pi-;?, from 
moment of its time, bis is liviug a_ 
withdrawn, or lass iutensolj pr«seatl 
in any crisis calleil creativii. 

Only at thn Iwundary of the i 
Eyo does the theislic theory of lh« 
verse tind ground ujkjq which. tbS 
preme Will arrests itself. Did that 
preme Will still press on aud a 
tield also, it would simj>ly alwluh 
tviy baw. of ita own rfrogniiabk a 
enrr, and, in rnakinsj U»eif all f|i< 
wouW vanish lotallyfrn 
precisely in not being iinitaryiXMt 
atioD is avrrsxible to thouf/M at all 
if our own will does not exercise 
are excluded from eveu the » 
it elsewhere. The voluntary ri 
moral beings, then, must he snTod 
pantheistic absorption, imd l»o l«ft «l 
ing as, within its sphere, a i 
other than Divine, yet bn 
with it. You caunot evoa^ 
self a pantheist without S 
tion; for in doingsoyonti 
personality as a thinking and i 
power that deals with i^ eUe a 
tive. 

ir, however, the will of MCfa « 
being must be allowed a aphim X 



owu, the same is tme of his whole per- 
eonolitjr incladin^f iutelliMit, cuiiMciance 
and afTt-ctiuiis. It ia uot nnothiT, ovon 
tfav Intiuit*!. that decides tor n^ ueitbor 
ia it auutb^r that is Lomjrlcid, that strivm 
and [iraya. 

To the doctrine bb thus shaped it may 
perba[is bo objected that, while it nd- 
mils the Divine action as imnii'diatpiT 
preeeot id th« lowtr jiroviuecB of the 
cosmos, it excludes that fiction from (ho 
highest, viz,, our moral life, — precisely 
Ihe sphtTL- tliat is nearest to (.iod imd 
wotiltt Ki'i'tn most congenial to him. 
Are we then to fitid Uod iu the sunshine 
aiid the rttin, and to miss him in our 
thought, our dutj. and our love? Far 
from it. Ho is with us in hoth; only in 
Ibo former it is his immanent life, in 
the latter his trantcfiident life, with 
which WB are in commnnion. It is not 
iDdoed he that, under thu mask of our 
personality, does our thinking, and 
liraying against temptations, and wpfps 
our tears; these aro truly our own; but 
they are in presence of a sympathy free 
lo answer, spirit to spirit: neither merg- 
ing in Ihe other; but both at one iu the 
aame inmost preferences aud affections. 
This alone it is that gives scope for a 
Divine jtrraonal bftng, liviny with pi^r- 
aofts, aud acting on grountls of rooson 
kud righteousness. Without freedom 
UiUB to act freshly out of immediate 
thought and affection, intellect, char>(o- 
ier, personality can have no place iu the 
Diip-ine causality. This personality of 
God thus rescued from pantheistic ab- 
sorption, not only leaves his volimtary 
agoncy as free cause in an unpledged 
■pbere, that is, a sjibere transcending 
tfiat of immanent law, but precisely this 
it is that constitutes his Infinity exU'ud- 
ing his sway over all the possible, after 
H has filled the actual, and giving coio- 
Boand over Indnite alternatives. Hetice 
tt is plain that his personality and his 
infinity are so far inseparable concomi 
lauta that, though you might deny his 
m&ittude witbont prejudice to bis per- 
sonality you cannot dmiy bin personality 
without sacrificing his inlinitudo: sinf:e 
there is one mode of action — the pivfer- 
tnlial, — Ihe very mode which distin- 
(rnishes rational beings, — Irom which 



fou eiclnde him in denying him per- 
nouality. 

Yet we are rotistaiitJy told that a per- 
sonal being is necesKiirily linite; that he 
is an individniU. not a universal; re- 
stricted to H definite centre of consoioiis- 
uiisfl and oiitivily, into which and from 
which intlueuees How that make up bis 
life. In short a »'•// implies an itllu-r- 
Uiaii ml/, aud so gives two apberos of 
being, only one of which woidd be God 
aiid the other his negativa What an- 
swer shall wo make to this? According 
to the division we have been defending, 
this ollii-r //.(III the Divine Self is the 
aggregate of rational and mOral beings, 
represented in our world by man. This 
man, as endowed with Will, we have 
actually treated as a separate cause, and 
BO we have apparently accepted a limit 
to the infinitude of God. But surely it 
is not impossible or unreasonable that 
infinite Will shordd divest itself of a 
portion of its eaiiaality in order to fit 
up another and resembling nature. This 
nature thus set up, is included iu what 
God han i-aused though exempted from 
whiit he 1^ eaiisiTiii; and the causality 
conceded lo us takes therefore nothing 
from the Creator's infinitude, but what 
be himself renounces; moreover, what 
is tbtia relinquished is potentially re- 
tained. 

Alike in setting up olber minds with 
a range of command over allorniitivea, 
and instituting n universe under law 
without alternative, the inliuite Cause 
foregoes something of his absolute 
freedom; in the one case admitting 
partners of bis liberty; in the other, 
establishing for himself a sphere of 
necessity; and the more comprehensive 
the sphere of necessity or law, the 
va-ater Ls the renunciation; if it extends 
to the All, so as to leave no margin of 
transcendency, the limitation reaches its 
maximum, no jw^sibUity but one being 
left open anywhere. Wbot greater con- 
tradiction can there be than (o say in 
one breath, that a being is infinite and 
omniixitent, and yet cannot put forth 
preferential power? And if we are 
careful for his intinitude, which Khali 
wo bo more ufraiil to grant,— that be 
leuda to a derirative being a little pre- 
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||"ential power; or tliat he is forever 

"■^P^ciUted lor esercisiiig it himself ? 

'For these reanODB the modern sc.ni- 

plM that, are felt with rogard to the j**- 

I'aoiiulity of God." saja Dr. Martiueau, 

arter s. full prt-sentntion of the subject, 

"appear to me not les^ intelleutuiillj' 

weak thau Ihey are morally deplorable. 

If aoy one is fastidious about the iim-ft. 

and thiukii it B]>oiled by the AthouasiQii 

■|W>lltrover.sy, let him -supply uw with ii 

Wtter; but «(»«'■ symbol we must havf 

[ that Divine freedom in the exercise 

WfA Will, the acknowledgment of which 

VEOakes the difTureuce between Theism 

Vand Pantheism, and gives religion its 

' mtranue into the conscieucp and offec- 

iona of men. As the parts of our nat- 

B which thus enter into relation with 

God are precisely those which make uk 

persona and distinguiah ub from other 

• living thing.s ' it is difficult to see why 

the same term shoiild not be given to 

^^, the correHiK)nding attributes of rational 

^^^jmd moral Will in him: and where the 

^Hiidea is really present, and craving ex- 

^^P pression, I believe that for the most 

^" part it will be glad enough for the word. 

At all events its contents are just what 

Theifim rescues from Pantheism. Here 

it is that the God, immanent through 

the universe besidftH, and operating by 

determinate methods alone, passes into 

transcendent existence, existence still 

t unpledged, nud establir^es moral relit 
UoOB with beings whom he has endowed 
with a certain SHXipe of similar volitional 
causality." 
\ 



Determinism and Free Will. 



£ach of the two lines of argument 
which have been followed in Dr. Marti- 
neau's "Study of Religion" starts with 
an intuitive assumption. 

The tirst of these assumptions Is, that 
in the exercise of Will we know what 
Causality is, and apprehend the Will of 
God along with our own. The second 
is, that the authority of Deity is known 
to us as A relation between our own Will 
as free and that of a higher and Sn- 
,preme Being. Of that relation we are 
'«onscious as a trust, or cotruiianiJ of n] 
teniative, better and worse, oomtOitted 
to OS by a perfect BighteousiteBa. 



But this appeal to self-consciousna 
is set uHvic on various ingenious \Am 
Gur belief in our own moral freedon 
that is, onr belief that in the uioiuenK 
yielding to one of two comjieting solitil 
tations, we might have preferred ill 
other, ari.spH merely, it is paid, from 
]wu'tial ignorance of the (Minplex inft 
enees that mould our decisions, and w' 
onr inward history is laid bare, each v 
litioii will be found to hiivo its place i 
a regular consecution of [iheuomt.'tia. I 
nniform lus physical nature, aiid as litti 
open to contingency. Thus bos i 
the discussion between Deten 
Free Will. To this discussion Dr. Us 
tineau devotes a hundred and twentv-ai 
pages, no one of which thp student ( 
this crucial question should fail to n 

The inquiry concerns the originatia 
cause of voluntary action, and is mail 
ly this: Wliftli'V, in Uir exercU 
Will (.*.(•,, (» cr(,sr.i r>/ cludvt) the . 
in whnflij tletvrmi-iifil b'l phenoment 
avtecedenia and ejctemal cmiditiona,t 
u:lu-lher, as active subjvvt nf these objti 
tim ej-pei'iences, it plays Ihr-part of d, 
ttniiiuing Cause. Those who take tf 
tirst or necessarian alternative draw ibu 
arguments chiefly from a psycholoeid 
theory of voluntary actiun. Dr. Mil 
tineau selects James and John Stai 
Mill, and Professor Bain as represcQtl 
tives of this cla-ss of thinkers, and n 
alyzes their lines of argument. T 
rfEisoiiing is somewhat abstruse, \ 
worth following. 

1. All muscular movementtt, so thi 
thinkers hold, are at tirst automatic « 
so far take place at random, that, sprin 
ing fi'om some sensation either adaitn 
tered from without or occurring io t 
interior of the body, they partake of ^ 
accidental character of these seosutioi 
Wl' begin l)y being nb.soluteIy dispOSi 
of by such sen.sations persistent or lorC 
itouB. 

'2. ThroughtLelawsof association t 
imitation, idea (sensation | and aatioa 
inseparably associated; given tlie i( 
the action will certainly follow. 

Thns the determinist or necessu 
explains iiitijluntart/ actions. 

But action ma^eco me the aUtMii 
of man; idj^^^^^fated with the 



ticiilnr idea i)F )il<?iusiire or dL-«irp, notion 
becomes riiliinlnrij. How is this effect- 
ikI, aud whnt in tliu Inw ot folmilury nc- 
tiim 1 Some movi'iueiit, ucoideutnlly jh-t- 
fonn«J. brings na, it may be. a pleasure 
or relief, which heiioetorth liecoines con- 
aectetl with it in iden, so thiit whatever 
snggeBts thii pleasure su({g(wts the move 
ment too, The mere idea of au uttain- 
alile ploesiire. occurring in the natural 
trHto of thought, will bring with it the 
idea of what wo are to do in order to get 
it, that iR, Idoa of the motory initiative 
and process; uud, each link by indissol- 
uble association drawing after it the 
iiEvxt, the ojteration coiisurnmaten ib>elf. 
By rr«|Uont. repetitions this process be- 
eomes habit. Thus the voluntary atage 
springs from (be automiitic, and in the 
shape of habit, is delivereil back to au- 
tomatism again. 

In the control which we also obtain 
over our invarti Ufe, :he same dominant 
principle, viz., the interest of an mid in 
vieic, no loss supplies the explanation. 
All these proces-ses are i-ohiulary be- 
cause their regnliitive idea is a want 
or wish which is so associated with an 
order of muscular movement, or of 
thought comjieteut to its futlilmcnt, 
that the preconception is the sole i^ou 
dition neitlfiil to secure the entire se 
quel. V\'o want a pleasure as an end, 
and having some experience of muscu- 
lar motion as sometimes happy iu its 
results, we set it a going in a random 
way of "tjial and error." This explains 
the genesis of effort, which Mr. Bain 
regards us consisting in "trial-move- 
ments" for pleasure. If this bif the 
true theory of voluntary action, it is 
evident that our volitions are dependent, 
like our memories, on the laws of sug- 
gestion, aiul have their delinite place in 
trains of ideas, as little variable a.'' the 
It-tters of the alphabet: that ti> will is 
to buve an idea of pleasure followed 
by a muscular movement that clings 
to it; and that whoever or whatever 
wakes tip the first secures the second; 
that we have no more to do with 
' acts of will, fiocalleil. than to 
e cou-scioas theater and wni)ply tlie 
1 implements. No room. there- 
It for i'Vee Will imless the facta 




admit ot some other jisychological con- 
stniction. Di> they admit of other COD- 
struction ? 

Dr. Marti nean reviews this necos- 
sariun theory of TOlition and finds, (1) 
that the first movements called sponta- 
neous, ore not random, but on the linea 
prescribed by certain organic wants or 
tendencies; and the flr.st pleiusures are 
simply the satisfoctiou of tho.fe wants. 
(■J) Life is iiol a mere wriggling into 
contact wilh something nice, which 
thenceforth bi^omesi its master ; bat 
ruthia- contains within itself its own 
directing forces, which select what to do, 
and crown the doing by satiety. If we 
set up the direct '* idea of pleasure " as 
the governing principle, and ignore the 
prior natural prmciples, we can never 
give accounts of the undoubted cases 
iu which we eouH our uwn misci-y, 
when, for example, on tho urgency of 
compo.'tsion, we tear oui'selves from thn 
sunshine of life imd plimge into its 
Viouds of sorrow. IVill comes into play 
with the attempt to voutml the «;«jn/«- 
ueity. and make it do lliis and not do 
that. i. e.. when there is some nnUelinn. 
By thus limiting the rajige of Will to 
the function of dHermining an alleniti' 
tic, we take up the problem at the 
point where iirst two co-present tenden- 
cies con diet. 

.Suppose, for example, thai you suf- 
fer under some calumny admitting dis- 
proof; your natural course would be 
to give the exculjjuling s-tatement. But 
if, in doing so, you must cast a shadow 
on some fair name, or embitter some 
precious friendship, your impulse will 
be arrested by a resistance equally nat- 
ural. Consider what takes place in de- 
ciding this conflict The elements pres- 
ent are ( 1 ) two incompatible springs of 
action.-- the desire to save your own 
credit, and the desire to save that of 
others; and (2) what may be called 
jfoitr own }Hntt, t. e., a certain formed 
system of habits and dispositions brought 
from your previous use of life. The 
former head comprises the inaliveH that 
are olTerwl; the hitter, the character 
llial ha-s come to be. Do thene settle 
the matter between them ? Is th" char- 
BCter the areoa oa which the play, or 
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:, of the motives fights it- 
sit out, and is the volition, the flash of 
the stroDger sword? Or, inverting the 
pnrts of autive and passive, shall we sny 
that the past character, instead of lying 
still and being injtuenred by the tri- 
umphant motive, comes in as umpire 
between them, giv'tiiQ the tiHcf ndancy to 
that which is the more fwnsonaut with 
itself? Or is our account utill incom- 
plete; ami must we ikdmit that, besides 
the motives felt, and besides our formed 
babite or past self, there is also a pres- 
ent self that has a part to perform in 
reference to both ? Is there not a caiigal 
self, over and above the caused sj// (or 
r&iher the eauited state and co)itei)ls ot 
the self left as a deposit from previous 
behavior) ? la there not a judging netf 
that knows and weighs the competing 
motives, over and above the agitated 
self tfiat feels themf The impulses aro 
but phenomena of your expeiianco; the 
formed habitu are but a condition and 
attitude of your consciousness, in virtue 
of which you foel thismore and that less; 
both are iiredirales of yourself as sub- 
ject, but are not yoursi'lf, and cannot be 
identified with your personal agency. 
On the contrary, they are objects of your 
contcmptalion; they lie before you to 
be known, compared, estimated; they 
are your data; and yon have not to let 
th<^m alimp to work together as they 
may, but to deal with thom. as arbiter 
among their tendencies. It is this that 
we mean when we say that "it rests with 
as lo decide," that "our impulses are not 
to be our masters," that "guilty habit 
cannot be pleaded in exoiiKe tor guilty 
act" ; the deciding Ego of a rational self, 
ponsciousnees will never allow that it is 
obliged to follow the importunities of its 
feelings; it will insist, on the contrary, 
that it cau comviand them. 

After a careful renew and analysis of 
the whole necessarian argument, the con- 
clusion is reached that the empirical 
psycbologj' does not dispose of our con- 
sciousness of jtersonal causation, or suc- 
ceed in reducing ns to a theater of felt 
antecedents and consequents. There 
remains Ihe indelible conviction that 
not bound hand and foot by 
iber oar present incentives or oar owa 



past, but that, drag as they ntif, 
jiower remains with us to make a ne 
biigiuniug along Another ]>ath 
will. 

But, while the vioderii determinist a 
necessarian relies chiefly on his imi/ehi/l 
ogy, the oktcr writers trusted chiefl 
certain axioms of causality. TbvH 
also, are carefully reviewed with thi< A 
ductions sujiposed to flow logically ttoi 
them, the whole forming a (-riticid his 
lorj- of a whole school of phUosoiib' 
thinking. 

We can only iiidiiyite Ihe trpnd of D 
Martineun*s argument, but the st^pa h 
which these results are reached will r* 
pay careful study. 

We have found that we could km 
God as Cause, and ns Holy. K ' 
know Ood as intending Cause, if we t 
in the universe an organized system o 
ends, he comes before our thought a 
jirospective Mind, whose agency at ever 
})resent moment has regard to an autici 
pated future; and to suppose that fatal 
invisible [to him] is to supposo t" 
present imf>o-'^Hible. And if, again, 
know him aa Supreme Author of R^A 
if wo see in our own consciences the p 
flection of his Will, we thereby | 
ourselves under a discipline of pre 
sive character, and the human rue 
der a moral education, by which all lid 
and history ai-e turned into a probation 
ary scene of government. But such 
scene ceases to be a blind jnmbl« ( 
accidents, and becomes a dmmo 
which the end is preconceived from 
beginning, and each act, as it passi 
brings up the conditions and the JM 
sons needful to lead ou lo the c 
matiou. He, without whom there woul 
be no future but his own, cannot amU 
a future of which be has not first U 
idea. It is not without reason, thcrofor 
that prescience has been assumed I 
theologians as part of the conceptioD i 
a Perfect Being. 

But does the prescience thoa i 
denced involve determinism IQ litUDk 
action ? In Ihe theological forn i 
often deduced from S>cripture, ]( op 
tainly does. If the impietieH of Aniii 
chus Epiphaues, the restoring nots i 
Cyrus, the betrayal by Judas, th».^ 
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big zeal of Joeiab, were all fore- 
oiict^ Rome of them ap:es before 

B Mrsotis wmro boru, iind if tiicfio jire- 
didUoiis, thus mnde, wpro veritieil. it can 
only have be^n by the exclusion of con 
tingt'uoy: n thing known for certain 
cannot lie uncertain. Snch prescience 
WOiiW preclude human free will. 

But the prescience required by phil- 
osophic Theism is not of this definite 
and iiidividnal kind, except in the do- 
main of physical nature, wliere choice 
has no place. Beyond this, in the world 
of intelligf-nces, a margin of freedom 
being allowed, the lines of possibility 
are not rectilinear, but divergent, and 
open a way into innumerable hypothet- 
ical fields, amoDg which, as yet invisiblo, 
liex the actual. In the outlook upon 
this realm which embraces the future, 
what is needed, in order that the in- 
k'ndincf causality of God, and his moral 
Hovernmeut, may secure their ends and 
shape their means? dimply, that no 
one of the open possibilities shall re- 
main iu the dark to the Infinite Omnis- 
niencn and pans unreckoued, and that 
Uiey Khali all, in their working out, be 
compatible wilh tile ruling purposes of 
God, not defeating the aim, but only 
varying the track. An inlioite mind, 
witli prevision thus extended beyond all 
that is, to all tbat mn be, is lifted 
above surprise or di.sappoinlment, and 
able to provide for all events and com- 
binalioQsi yet, instead of being shut up 
in a clo!4e<l and mechanized universe, 
lives amid tlie free play of variable 
character and contingent history, into 
which there is room for approvd, pity, 
and love to flow. 

Is tliis a limitntion of Gad's fore- 
sight, that he cannot read all volitions 
that are to \»? Yes; but it is a self- 
limHalion. just like his abstinence from 
causing them. Lending to us a |>ortiQn 
of bis causation, he refrains from cover- 
ing all with biB omniscience. Fore- 
knowledge of the contingent is not a 
perfection; and if, ratlier than have a 
reign of miiversnl uecessity and stereo- 
typed futurity, he willed, in order to 
repare scope for a gift of moral free- 
«it up a range of alternative 
' e would but render some 



knowledge conditional for the sake of 
making any righteou.sness attainable; 
leaving enough that is determinate, for 
ecicuce; and enough that is iudetermin- 
ale, for character. "There is no absurdity 
in su]>poBing." says Dugald Stewart, 
"that the Deity may, for wise pnrjioses, 
have chosen to open a source of contin- 
gency in the voluutary actions of his' 
creatures, to which no prescience can 
possibly eitend."' Such contingency 
leaves room for Freeilom of the Will, 
and this freedom ejcplains the "ought" 
of conscience which on the theory of 
Determinism is inesjili cable. Deter- 
minism can tell us what has been, what 
is, what probably will be, but not what 
ought to be. 

VI. The Life to CoMt;. 

The question of a Future Life de- 
pends upon the interpretation of Death. 
To iiiid the Irue aiguiiicance of Death 
will retjuire that we examine it in three 
points of view; physiological, metaphys- 
ical, and moral. 

To the naturalist, death presents it- 
self simply io antithesis to birth. The 
fundamental conception of his science 
BO defines the relation of organs and 
functions as to make the funrlinn tlif 
art which (Ac organ haii to iln; so that, 
when the organ is B|x>iled and gone the 
living function cannot remain. This 
view would seem to make a life after 
death impossible. 

But the moment we touch the con- 
scious and the voluntary we are flung 
u]X>n facts not known in physics. "The 
passage from tha physics of the brain 
to the corresponding facts of conscious- 
ness," says Professor Tyndall as (]Uoted 
by Dr. Martinean, ''is unthinkable. 
Granted that a definite thought and a 
definite motecntar action in the brain, 
occur simullaneously, we do not (>os.iess 
the intellecyial organ, nor apparently 
any rudiment of the organ, which would 
enable us to jiass. by a process of rea- 
soning, from the one to the other. They 
appear together, but we do not know 
why. Were our mindh and senses so 
expanded, strengthened, uud illumin- 
ated, as to enable us to see and fee] the 
very molecules of Ihe brain; were we 
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ftcapoble of following all their motions. 
lbII their RroujiinKs, ull Iheir electrifal 
discharges, if sufJi t.brrp bo: and were 
we intimately accpiaiuted witi tie oor- 

Kespoiidixi^ nlates of lhoit{y;lit and leel- 
le fihooid Iw a* far as over fi-om 

f the solution of the iiroljlcm of how thi'se 
physical processes are cormi'ctcd with 
the T«cl« of coiiscioa'iness. The chasm 

[_'between Ihe two elusscs woiiJiI still 
n intoUechially impiissable." If. 

I'theo, in the molecular motions', prmip- 

P iiiys, and electrical discharges of the 

' brain we have its funclimi, tint or^an 
finJla its fuuclioii in a cJass of phenom- 
ena separated hy " a chasm intellectually 
impassable"' from conscioupnoas nud 

[ will. If the organic and Lbo uteittid 

iihenomeua lie thus apart, how can any 
egilimate inference carry us from iLi- 
B to the others If no one can affirm 
Ktbeir connection to be nea>Ksary, who 
■ eon nffinn thoir disconnection to b<- im 
f passible ? 

Still another argument aj^ainst the 
pbysioist'ii view of death i^ foimd in thn 
law of the consenation of energj-. An 
tlluetration is drawn from tJie effect of 
8 whispered message, " Your library is 
on fire," to lihow Ihat whpo we como to 
follow out (he law of conservation of 
energy, the force of moviny air used in 
the vhisper will not account for all the 
energy displayed in what follows. If 
the law of conservalion did hold good, 
if the mental concomitants — the thoughts 
and feelings awakened by the whisi>ered 
message^ — might be omitted without dis- 
turbance to the dynamic equation, then 
I Uiey coat nothing in the way of energy; 
[ they are not, therefore, physical effects 
I drawing upon a physical cause. They 
I are [-xempt from lie law of conwr^a- 
I tion which pervades the physical sphere; 
I they belong to another universe; and 
1 mind emerges a.s something indnpeudcnt 
[of matter. If. on the other hnnd. the 
I transmission of fDergy*in the suppascd 
F ease is ttot complote within the boiiily 
f organism, then indeed it follows that 
[ mind is not independent of matter, but 
[ also that matter is not independent of 
^ mind. 

In its phTsical aspects death presents 
I simply a case of trauttformation of on- 



ergy. In crossing the mortn] line, ■ 
total i-ni'rgy which had man if edited I 
sulf in the htuit and tho i ' ' 
the body i^ not altere<l, nud mightl 
gathered up and mi-asurt-d. UiiiugfaHi 
organ is cold nod cvpry function i 
rest. But we should miss in this OJ 
miiti> any doment answuring to 1 
tlii»i{ihtn' llw iiffrrtioHH, the roiitm 
which weie tbi; concomitants of j 
mur'cular contraction and uerre (■ 
in the living man. If thet^e menU 
tivities lire included i 
■■ energj'." then, since they are not tj 
formed, they still eontiaue; 
they extinct the law of 
would be broken. If they are 
eluded, if the eycle of I'nergy i; 
without them, then tboy lie oatsidel] 
physical world, anil !Uo foreign ( 
fates. ^Ve mny concIn<le, thereror«.n 
in the physical pht>nomenaof death tf^ 
is not.liing to pre jndge the ijQvstici 
a life beyond. 

But a dee]>cr liiiestion is, WiH d 
leuvp the personal identity unto 
and peiTuit the story of the past toi 
onin iwutinuous swjuel? Thla l 
bangs on tho nature, not of j 
cmiitrwtiKnens, but of htiitt 
m-imi^nPHH. In its solution^ 
had to the iihysiological { 
in living beings, wo are justitiM 
pecting a due proportion between Olfl 
and function, betweun faculty and n 
of lite. Tho {mimal body, us a 
a machine, charged with powers. U 
scions and conscious, for p 
re^gulating, replacing itself. 
not a propensity or a sagacity tliat ii 
suhser^'ient to this system of fiud: 
in the self conscious humao 
we find a difference. WhowooMj 
think of ri'fiTriiig ihi' sentiment of ^ 
'/(•(■ to its jihywiological use? 
helps thi- digestion i 
temperature; it succors no^ 
rejiels no foe; tho labor tft9 
cites, the enthusiasm Trhiiir 
often dt-'tract from the a 
and eonsnme thf organic | 
serve it. The sense of An 
its human maturity. emW_ 
sphere of sense and takes p 
an ideal world, moulding thotif^l 
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liternttire. utid cliaructer into drama. 
Com|>Rssion, symputhy, and attuehmeDt 
serve in ha, no doubt, thi; same ends for 
which they more or less exist in other 
creittiires. But how soon and how far 
do tiiey trnusceiid this simply usetui 
tiuictioD, mid clnim a good tipou their 
owa aowmnt? Judging these features 
by B prosjiective instead of a retrospect- 
ive mE>asare, surely we should conclude 
that it is for those we are made; these 
it IB to which we must yoke our physical 
power ill a humble service, by which we 
are to risH above the physical, uod to 
pass into a life of larger dimensions. 
This view Professor Fiske is quoted as 
oontirmiag. "The more thoroughly we 
comprehend that process of evolution 
by which things have come to be what 
they are, the more we Bre likely to feel 
that to deny the everlasting persistence 
of tho spiritual element in man is to rob 
the whole process of its meaning. For 
my own part, therefore. 1 believe in the 
immortality of the soul, not in the sen^e 
in whicii I accept the demonstrable 
truths of science, but as a supreme act 
of faith ID the reasonableness of God's 
work." 

The metaphysical interpretation of 
Death to which we nest turn, presses 
upon uji the qupKtion, What is it that 
survives the perishing organism, if sur- 
vival there be? If wn call it the Soul, 
whence have we the idea of such a pos- 
sible prisoner escaped ? Is it from any 
soorco which renders it legitimate, and 
justifies our acceptance of it as trust- 
worthy ? Dr. Martineau finds the basis 
ot this idea where he found the ba.'iis of 
our religious belief in Grod, namely, in 
the constitution of human nature. The 
persistent element to which we give the 
name soul, is given to us not by our 
senses or otir imagination, but as an 
intuition from our experience of person- 
ality; the conscious self identity which 
ire have as the abiding subject of varia- 
blo pbenomeua; the identity consisting 
not in a reserve of stereotyped phenom- 
ena, but iu the unity of the Ego or Self 
to which all the attributes and phenom- 
ena iR'long, — a unity nndisturbed by 
the greatest contra'^ts of experience and 
' ' 1 ot flbaiBotar. This durable 



nelfdom attaches to us, not a.s rim»cions, 
but as jKntonnl (i. e. srlf roiiicinua) 
beings. This constant centre lo wbioh 
we refer all our acts as their souroe, and 
all our ei[>eriences as their receptacle, 
is what we mean by the Sou}. Hence 
the soul or self stands for ns as the [>er- 
mauoQt term in a relation of change. 
From this subjective origin of the idea, 
it is evident that of the eoid ae an oltject 
we predicate nothing beyond the bare 
space definition of hero Bn<! there, by 
which one in differenced from another. 
As a constant it is indifTerent to time; 
as it is not a thing offered to perception, 
it is not open to tho testa of analysis. 
Its self- identity, however, we are obliged 
to affirm; nor when we would mark the 
felt unity of the cosmos through all 
space and time and change, have we 
any way of doing so but by planting 
fhi-re a unirereal Soul, as the centre 
whence its energies flow and whither its 
phonomena look? This dominant Self 
of the universe we dificriminate from the 
jihysical which it animates; we oppose it 
to the ;>^ifnomeH«( which it puts forth; 
and we claim it as the reality of both. 
It is the All in its idea and iti causality. 
Thus the human soul is individual, while 
God- the univer.sal soul^is the oosmi- 
enl aspect of the inward principle of 
existence; and they are homogeneous in 
our thought, except in the spheres at 
their disposal. 

Let it be assumed, then, that we have 
first hand knowledge of a Self or Soul, 
whose permanence tm a jiossible subject 
of eijwriences is not contradicted by any 
organic phenomena, including those of 
death; and further, that this individual 
Ego has been set up by the Universal 
Mind ill whoso embrace it lives, and 
which it reflects in its miniature powers. 
How are we to conceive of the relation 
between these two? And especially is 
the relation in its nature such that death 
must dissolve it? Two metaphysical 
rea.sons are urged from the pantheistic 
side why it must be so: (1) the relation 
has begun, therefore it must cease; (2) 
the egoistic personality is finite, and 
cannot hold its ground amid the infinite. 

(I) With reference to the first it may 
be answered that within the limits of 
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I organic life, whose history ooasists of a 

lyole of cliemicHl chauges, il is true tbat 

the invariable |)rpciirsor of a 

series leading to death; but beyond this 

• it cannot bi> lihown that either 

f mouhanical or mental genesis nitiet run 

its course and come to nu end. If we 

■ _ean think of the hiw of gravitation as 
'iBTJng been given to the malerial uni- 

s surely we are not on that account 
^impelled by any logical neceshity to 
tnticipate iU cessation. And there is 
10 assignable • rt-ason why the ease 
should be otherwise with intellectua] 

■ and moral natures. If at a certain 
etage in the development of the cosmoii, 
the Supreme Mind set ap at a given 
centre a personal subject of thought and 
will like his own, with adequate assign- 
ment of causality, what is to prevent 
this from beinga freehold in perpetuity ? 
Why may not the comnninieated Divine 
OBture endure as long as the nncom- 
municated Source on which it lives? 

' So far as thought, and love, and good- 
B related to time, Lheir relation is 
J not cyclical, but progressive, not return- 
ing to their beginnings, but opening out 
into indefinite enlargement and acceler 
|_stioD. The dictum, therefore, that what- 
r begins must end, is one to which 
are not bound to surrender; and the 
y proesbtence which we need allow 
) the Soul is latent within its Divine 
Source, ere yet its idea has taken effect 
I and the personal monad been set up. 
(2) The other principal as.sumed, 
Daraely, that personality is a finite phe- 
nomenon and must sink back into ita 
infiuite ground, has played a much larger 
part in the reasoning upon this subject 
since the lime of Spinoza, 

But is it true that the finite cannot 

iiold its place amid the infinite, and that 

, personality being a finite ]>bcnomenou 

' must sink back -into its infinite ground? 

It cei'lainly is true that here in this life 

the finite and infinite do exist; and why, 

1 if possible now, should it become impos- 

' «ible after death f 

The pantheist represents the human 
personality as an outline artificially 
drawu round a small encloaure, within 
wbicli lie the individual experiences of 
a human life. To Bet up a living indi- 



vidual, he says, is simply to estali 
such a ceuti'e of special conMiioi 
and fence it off by a (Mntatnitig p 
phery. and let it for a while assert 
discriminate itself as against the b 
les9 environment from which it 
out; and even while it last«i, this e 
protection from the iulegral fiold Js h 
an illasioa, which denlh only disfipi'" 
surrendering the individnal back i 
the nniveisal. 

This mode of conception, bom^ 
from the relations of geom<-triaal f 
in space, confounds the infinite H<tfA^ 
tolnl, and erroneously assumes tliat. 
infinite is denied if we speak of a 
besides. Of mere (■xtension this i 
doubtless hold true, and we cannot fl 
that the universal field of things is 
up of infiuiLudc pliis the size of the S 
But thia rule has no truth except n 
both terms are quantitative oud b 
geneoua. The predicate of magutll 
belongs to time as well as Bpaea, ^ 
neither of them puts any bound a] 
tHe other; in ufSiming a square Jta 
do not put any bounds ujiOD ( 
When we carry the intinitade 
quantity to quality, it ceases lUtogeU 
to be a totality and becomes an int 
sity: and far from embracing all thf 
less than itself, completely exoloclflft 
Infinite knowledge, tor example, is f 
feet thought of all that has beau, i^ 
can be, and does not comprise a 
its contents a partial knowledge in ' 
truth and error both have their s 
in order to meet this you inUat r 
another thinking subject, a m 
limited range. And what is thozv 
prevent such finite intelligence from 
existing with the infinite i' 

The end pursued by the Will of 
Creator in the creation of roSD V 
seem to be to set up what is offt«- i 
himself, and yet akin; to maril olT I 
centres of self-conscioii^nese andeani 
ity, that shall have their separnta I 
tories and build up free pereonaljt 
like his own, And why ehould 
tboF^e free ])ersonalities, once bQiH ' 
continue? Certain it is that here 
come Hjion the very crown andoulBll 
tioH of tho wiirlil'a process, fl 
ality is not the largest, bat it 1 
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ftiest fact in tho known cosmos; and 

death hits powpr over it, tii^u there is 
nothing tltat denlh spares. 

Thus fiir no mure has tieeu altompted 
than to ward off unfavorable prwiHmi>- 
tioDB against the future life. Wore tie 
problom siirreadeTeil to pliyt^ics and met- 
B])bj'sics, it could never quit its state of 
Euspensi). There woald bti nuthtug to 
forbid the future, but there would l>e 
nothing to promise it. Not till we turn 
to the nuiral iwjHwts of tlnath. do we 
meet with the presiding reasons which 
^ve the casting vote. 

As between beings. Divine and hu- 
man, lit an ding in spirittuil relations 
to each other, what place does death 
bold and what signilicance docs it ap- 
parently possess? Two facts we may 
note with respect to man. (1) That the 
UsnaL animal order of means and ends 
with him is inverted: the inner springs 
of action, instead of merely serving the 
organism, dominate it and uso it; our 
faculties aro set up on thpir own ac- 
coant, and carry their own ends. (2) 
The Divine ends manifestly inwrought 
in onr human nature and life, are con- 
tinuous and of large reitch; and, being 
here only partially or even incipiently 
attained, indicate that the present term 
of years is but a fragment and a pre- 
lude. When we place side by side the 
needs of human life, taken on the most 
liberal estimate, and the scope of the 
int^lloctual (lowers of man, do we not 
find the latter an enormous over-provi- 
sion for the former? 

For the Kweetnes.s and harmony of 
life, it would be enough if the voices of 
our companions were mnsic to our eniK, 
and their faces a light to onr eyes; but 
we have need, it awms, of a wider capac- 
ity of fellowship, that takes no notice 
of the barriers of death: for what is 
literature, bnt the n|)pe>il of tboiigbt to 
thought and heart to heart through sil- 
ent agea? 

Space, too. belongs, in a very true 
Bense, to man alone: and though other 
sreatures have their retinas on which 
tlie starry vault shines in, it tells its 
depth and looks its meaning to no night- 
miicber but man. Whence for an es- 
•a iimited tQ a point, this iusatiabl» 



interest in objects and movements, on 
the margin of infinitude? 

Man as a creator, too, seems equally 
above his present lot. An Iliad, an 
Agamemnon, a Divina Commedia, a 
Hamlet, a Faust, a Madonnadi SunSislo, 
is each anniquebirth in whicii no second 
mind can bear a jiart; and go where it 
may, speak Ui what myriads it will, it ia 
still the ajipeal of one soul to one. elicit- 
ing response as sharp and tiingle a.s the 
echo of a solitary voice. Flowing forth 
from a single creative nature, it acts by 
it* touch as an exjieriment in spiritual 
friendship, and gathers an ever increas- 
ing group, held fast in fellowship of en- 
thusiaam. and owning a common obliga- 
tion (o the genius which has discovered 
for them tJieir true soul. What and 
where, then, are tho two members of this 
relation? Is the first of them nothing 
and nowhere? Can a word that is im- 
mortal come from a speaker that is 
ephemeral ? 

I do not know that there is anything 
in nature which could be compared in 
wa&tefuluesa with the extinction of great 
minds; their gathered resources, their 
matured skill, their hmiiuous insight, 
their unfailing tact, are not like instincts 
that can be handed down; they are ab- 
solutely {personal and inalienable, and if 
the personality is lo be blotted out they 
are lost from the universe. 

Doubtless this faith in immortality 
owes its large est«nsion among men in 
no slight degree to the secret feeling 
that in the nature of man there is more 
contained than the measure of the pres- 
ent life requires and satisfies. 

But it is when we turn to the Moral 
Consciouanass that wo hear a voice even 
more distinct demanding an existence 
larger than this mortal life. What is 
the meaning of probation? Libert;- to 
go right.— lilxTty to go wrong. ^ — can it 
be a mere haphazard gift, an iinmoanirlg 
institution of contingency, as if from 
some curiosity to Hee what will turn up? 
And when the experiment is over, are 
the actor!< dismissed, theciu-tain dropped, 
and the thent.rt- closeil ? .Snoh an issue 
would contradict the very ■ 
moral freedom, which surely los 
ei^oilicauQg i( qp .diff^ rpqpg . ja. . jg bQ 
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mado between those who use it well and marks of a morally constitated world 

those who use it ill. We are not upon moving toward righteous ends. (2) 

our trial, unless there is a future that That nowJwrCy within us or outside of 

depends upon ourselves. So that wher- us, do we iind the fulfilment- of this 

ever Conscience is, there we stand only idea; and these facts irresistibly sug- 

in the fore-court of existence; and a gest a justifying sequel. Thus the 

moral world can not be final, unless it be verdict of the moral nature is in har- 

everlasting. mony with that of the intellectual and 

But it may be said that there are pro- spiritual, distinctly reporting to us that 
visions in the organism of this world for we stand in Divine relations which in- 
making us feel the difference between definitely transcend the limits of our 
right and wrong ways of living: that earthly years. 

the physical laws of nature, and the 

sentiments of men, furnish both reward Our epitome of Dr. Martinean's 

and retribution. Granted; but is the "Study of Religion " is now ended. If 

award certain and adequate ? A careful the result of what has been written shall 

study of facts compels a negative answer, be to increase in any degree the number 

From this survey of the greUt lines of of the readers of the great work itself, 

human experience two inferences seem or if even a few shall have been helped 

to force themselves upon us: (1) that to clearer thinking upon the weighty 

everywhere, — in our conscience, in our themes which have engaged our atten- 

physical nature, in the sentiments of as- tion, the end which the reviewer has had 

sociated men, — there are indelible in mind, will have been accomplished. 
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HON. JAMES M. ASHLEY. 



Addresses at a Memorial Service, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Janu- 
ary JOth, J897. 



REV. DR. Sunderland's introductory 

ADDRESS. 

We have gathered here tonight to do 
honor to the memory of two disting- 
uished men— our fellow citizens, and, to 
many of us, personal friends. 

Both men lived through long lives of 
toil and high achievement. One was for 
more than half a century a resident of 
this city, had seen it grow from its lirst 
small beginnings to what it is now, and 
had been closely identified with nearly 
all its progress, as well as with almost 
the entire history of our great Univer- 
sity. The other had his home in Ann 
Arbor for a few years while his three 
sons and one daughter were taking 
University courses of study, but he, 
himself, was not able, for business 
reasons, to spend very much time here. 
His almost life-long identification was 
with our neighbering city of Toledo. 
And yet, few men have ever done so 
much for the growth and business pros- 
perity of Ann Arbor as he. 

Both men were lontc in public life. 
Both men filled honorable places, one a 
very distinguished place — in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Both were 
occupants of gubernatorial chairs. 

Both rendered valuable service to the 
State of Michigan--one in connection 



with her industrial development, during 
the past twenty-five years ; the oilier in 
connection with her industrial, coiniuer- 
cial hut especially her legal, educational 
and political development and history, 
for sixty years. 

Both rendered important service to 
the nation in various ways — which will 
he set forth in the addresses to which 
we &hail listen to-night. 

Personally the two men were of very 
different types. But hoth were men of 
honor, integrity, incorruptihility. 

It is fitting that such men should he 
puhlicly honored. It is fitting that the 
service they have rendered to their gen- 
eration should he held in rememhrance 
hy those who live after them. It is 
fitting that we, their friends and fellow 
citizens should come toeether to study 
the valuabe lessons of their lives, and to 
be quickened by the example of their 
good deeds. 

Of course it is natural that Gov. Ash- 
ley should be remembered with some- 
what peculiar interest and regard by 
many who are before me to-night, be- 
cause of the connection of himself and 
and his family with this religious so- 
ciety. In religious faith he was a Uni- 
tarian. During all the years that he 
kept his home in Ann Arbor he was a 
generous supporter of this church, as he 
was an interested attendant upon our 
services here, when his duties allowed 
him to be at home. Few pews were so 
regularly filled on Sunday morning as 
the Ashley pew. For some years Mrs. 
Ashley was a member of our board of 
trustees, as she was always one of our 
most devoted, efiicient and valued 
church workers. In all this activity she 
had the cordial sympathy of her hus- 
band. The removal of the family from 
Ann Arbor to Toledo was deeply felt by 
us all. Though for some years past they 
have been separated from us, we have 
never ceased to think of them as still 
belonging to us. The family's bereave- 
ment comes close to us as a church. I 
am sure that Gov. Ashley's death has 
nowhere caused sincerer sorrow than 
among those who knew and honored and 
loved him here. 

In religious affiliation Gov. Fclch was 

-2- 



A Proflliyteiiiin. lie was a supporter 
and rei;ular attendant of tlie Presbyter' 
inn church at tliia city. In religious 
matters lie wiis naturHlly reticent, never 
I it'i a g disposed todogoiKtiEe, or to press 
hia viena nnduty upon nthers. He re- 
Hpecleil the retijpous convictions of 
others, ns he wished them to respect his. 
No one who judges i> man's idiristianity 
liy his life (the only rit;lit standard of 
judguieut) ever doubled lliat Uov. Fflcli 
was a cliristiau. If ali Hie christianily 
weretiie kind that he Ihfd, there would 
uot he It skeptic in existence. Still more, 
il nil tlie christianily in tlie world were 
tlie kind that he lived, aectarianiam 
would vanish away, the strifes and dls- 
fellovrsbiping tlist now we see hetweea 
cliurch and church and deuouiinntion 
and de nominal ion would cuase, and 
nil who call Ihemselvea by the cliriatian 
name would become brothers indeed. 

I am gind we have the privilege of 
coui mem orating together iu this church , 
Alpbeus Felrh aud Jnmea M. Ashley. 
One woe a Democrat, the other was a 
Itepnbliran. But what docs that matter? 
How small are all parly names coiiipured 
with patriotism and political honor! 
One was aPresbyterisji, the other a Uni- 
tarian. But how trivial become all sec- 
tarian testa aud thcoli>);icid shiblK>leths 
in the presence of lii|;h manhood, integ- 
rity, incorruptibility, service rendered 
to one's fellow oienl Let us rejoice 
that the plalforra ou nhich wo stand to- 
night is one that is lurf^cr than political 
parties; broader than seitariim issues 
or Iheoliigical dngmaa. 

Hidd a diMlinKUished man of the past, 
" Tlio world ig my cuuntiy ; to do good 
is my religion." The greatest of all relig- 
ious teni^hers tnnght that true relii;iuii 
is summed Up in love and service. It is 
in tliisepiril that we have invited you 
here, to unite iu the commemoration of 
two men emineut in service to llieir 
kind. 

JDIIUK UABBIIIAS'S ADDKBSS UPOS CiOV. 



James MnnsIIeld Ashley was one of 
most marked menandoneof the most in- 
teresting political characters of our time. 
TUe son of a CnmphelHlc uiiuisler aud 
slave-holder in Kentucky, he ran away 



itam lii8l«lliei''e liouae when twelve yeum 
ol age. He wna precoviaiis, bri}{lit, 
lianOsome, nmbilioua, overU'iwtu^ witli 
aniinul spiriu ami lave of iiclvetitnre. 
He was imiiiUllivo siid poasi^Hsod Hkeea 
sense of tlie ridltuluus Rnil ahtinril. He 
wADted to bnow the "wliy" itiiij the 
"wtiercEore" of tliiuga Btid liis tauttli 
and 9eai'cliiuKiiiieHlii>ii8al(omUieWeat- 
iniiii)!t«r Cntccliiam, llie dovlriiies ot 
eloction aud eternal pimiBhinent, and 
espeuiiilly abont slavery, all in llie 
bearing of tlie prencbera and utber 
strangers assembled at tbei family tablet 
L'uaaed his father no end of embaniBa- 
luent aud aiinoyaoce, aod brought slrout 
that stern and uny telding paternal diai'i* 
pline wliich finally drove the youth from 
home. His mother sympathized wilh 
her spirited eon, and her afTcL-tionala 
letters followed him in all bis naiider- 
ingn. He bus told me that not the 
kitstoC the motives wliieh stirred liis 
energies and Bred his nmbition tu niaka 
a. success in life was the thought that 
be was the objeet of a dear mother's 
unceasing and tirolcsa prayers. 

After leaving borne he became buo- 
cessively n common laborer on a flat 
boat, a cabin-boy, and (.'lerk uf a river 
sleamer; en^^ag^d in the freight buai- 
neaa on the Ohio vrith a flul-bnut ol his 
own, learned the printer's trade, 
edited a country newspaper, ran a 
drug-alore, etndied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, aud linalty, in 1S39, 
became a member of Congress from tlie 
Toledo district in Ohio, and remained a 
member of tbiit body ten successive 
years, the ten most important and etir- 
rinic yeara of our national history. 
From the time be left home at twelve 
years of age he never entered a scbool- 
house for study. Ho early became in- 
terested in political (juestioufl and by 
reading and study thoroughly informed 
in unr political history. Uia mother, 
although her husband was a slave bold- 
er, believed that slavery waa a wickid 
and unholy institution, and she marked 
her hoy with her detestation o( it. Mr. 
Ashley has told me that be coold not 
ri>member tlie day when be did not 
liH>k upon the institution wilh sbaiHe 
aud horror. Without reward, or tlie 



hope of revard, nod at the peril of hie 
life, he aided many slaves, when ft 
mere Imy, to escajie from slavery In 
Kentucky to freedom in Canada. Oue 
clofk uiglit, wlien nhoiit seventeen years 
ot use, he helped &u old slave tuid Lis 
wife across tlie Ohio on tlieir way to 
freedom. As he left the Kentucky 
bank of the river abont 3 o'clock in Uie 
nornlnK lo go to his room, some one in 
the durkuoss called him by nitme, 
"Jnraee!" Presently an old Qu&ker 
preacher, slill living in Kentucky, came 
up tohim, and hauding bim a twenty dol- 
lar gold piece said, "My toy, take this, 
yon msy need it," and without utterins 
another won] disappeared iu the dark- 
ness. This incident frighteDed Ashley, 
lie feared that the bosinesa he had 
been engaged in had been discovered, 
lie ktieiv tliat lynching wonid be his 
ccrtuin fate if cauiiht aiding runaway 
alnvee to escape, Rnd he fled from Ken- 
tncky. From that day until the extin- 
guishment of slavery by constitutional 
niiieiidment, in public and in private, 
iu season and ont of Hcason, whether it 
were popular or nnpopular, whetlier it 
were likely to lead liim to victory or 
defeat, the voice of James M. Ashley 
was heard in opposition to slavery, 
and all the pretentions and ecbemes 
and Quol treason of the champions gE 
the slave power. 

Ilia brnve and manly opposition to 
slavery endearded Mr. Ashley to the 
great anti-slavery leaders of the 
country. Gerritt Smith, Wendell 
t'hiltips, Charles Bumner, Henry Tap- 
pan, Lydla Blaria Child and Lucretia 
Mritt were bia devoteil frienda, and all 
remained so to the day of their death. 
They believed that God hnd roieed him 
op to take the place of the murdered 
L.ov^ioy, Clin we judge a man by the 
compauy he keeps and the qualily of his 
friends 7 Can Ibero be any doubt 
aliont tlie character and merits of the 
jTiau wlio can gain and retaiu during 
their lives tlie respect, Ihe rotifldence, 
and the love of such men and women as 
('harles Sumner and I.ydia Maria Clilld ? 
Abrahsui Lincoln was his friend, and to 
illiialrato the familiar relations wliieh 
existed between them I may relate m 



JSc^^w^nrrcIi h«ve never 
D ttie print. It is well Iuiowd thai 
many of the Idsdingrepnblitraiia of tho 
couatry were opposed to tlif re'iiomiua* 
tioii of Lincoln in 1SB4, nnil n li'iult^r 
among tliem wHa Balmon I*. Cliueot 
Oliio. One liny Mr. l,incoln sent fur 
Aaliley to coiiiB Ut liie office, hb lii- wiali- 
ed to consult him about a uiatler of irn- 
l>orlanc6. When he failed the Presi- 
dent was alone. He snld, "Ashley, a 
good mimy of the friends nl Ciiaee linve 
been urging nio to appoint liim Chief 
Justice of (he supreme court. Cliaee 
is not frieudly to nie, and as he conies 
from your stnle, I IhoUjcht I ought to 
advise witli you aboat it. "What do you 
S!iy7" "Mr. President," replied Asli- 
ley, "Governor Chase Ja nn able and 
honest man, and true patriot. I ihiuk 
you onxlit to appoint him and I heartily 
rerommeud it." Lincoln seeiued great' 
ly surprised at this advice, as ho knew 
that Chase and Ashley were not nt that 
time trieods, and looking Ashley square 
in the eye, said, "Would tou appoint 
hiinif you were in my place?" "No, 
air," replied Aaliley, "1 certaiuiy would 
not." Why do you advise lue to 
do a tiiinK that you would not do 
yourself?" Baked Linnoln. Ashley re- 
plied, "Mr. President, you are n Renter 
man than I am. You tower above nlj 
your personal enemies, nnd everyonn 
knows it i you can nlFurd to be Keueroos 
and mngtianimoun with them ; you run 
afford to perform tlie duties of your 
great oflice without regard to wiy per- 
sonal feeling, and I think you ought to 
do it." Lincoln was silent for a nio- 
meut, and a tear camo into tlioae sad 
eyes, IJien he alinply sitid, "I almll 
make til e appointment"; nnd tlie ap- 
poiulmeut was made. Judging from 
this incident alone it would be hard lo 
tell which was tho greater mitn, the one 
who gave this noble and jfoneroua ad- 
vice or llie one who followed It. 

Ou another ot^ausion they wore in the 
President's office alone late at niKht 
telling stones— Lincoln seated in hia 
big easy chair with his feet on the 
table — when an usher 1>ninght in a iinni 
and linnded it lo the Preaidunl. Ash- 
ley uruee sud iv:ui itbtnit to leave liut 



Liocolu said, "N'o, Asliley, doo't go. 
The (iM moiiser wniita to see me a 
inuiiit^iit, about suiiie petty oflioo, I've 
no <Ioiibt. He never cmneij here iinlesB 
he is after some olllce, atid he bores me 
■hnost to death." In a uiauient the 
door-keeper let in Ilminibal Hamliii, 
vice-president of (he United States, 
aud sure enough, as Liarolu expected, 
the old mouaer, as the President alwaya 
culled hlni, had called to get a friend of 
bia appointed to a conaolBhip. 

Governor Ashley went into congress a 
poor aiun, and while others were "caat- 
ing their anchors to windward" and 
taking advantage of their positions and 
Dpportuiiitics to accuiunlflle fortunes, 
he left congress, to his great honor, as 
poor as he entered it. The very fact 
that ho was not "on the make" made 
him A little unpopular with thoso mem- 
bers and their lobbyist friends who 
n-cre. The weak and snperllciul Colfax of 
iDdlaoa, aniirched will) [he corruptiou of 
the "Credit Mohilier;" the ex-clergy- 
man, Ponieroy, of Kansas, cflUKht in 
tlie act of bribery ; the pious Palteraon 
of New Hampshire, selling his vote in 
tlie senate for railroad bondij, and Beu 
Perley Poor, chief toady to Washington 
aocioty (or forty yeare, and for forty years 
the (diief pander of a corrupt congres- 
sional lobby, all of course disliked 
James 51. Aslitey — but all these men 
toti'etlier woi Id not make one man able, 
morally and inlcUcctually to reach Mr. 
Ashley's wuiat band. 

Mr. Ashley could not have retained his 
scut in congress, most likely, had it not 
been (or the generosity of liis political 
[rienils. Hnmuel Hooper oE Itoetun, 
Garritt Smith of New York, and others 
oden sent him checks to .lid him in his 
political compaigtiH. On one ucciuion 
when his election wna indoubt, a dia- 
tiuguiahed publisher of riiiludelphin, 
still alivt. Boat him a dieck for one 
thousand dollars. So devoted were his 
eastern trienda and so im pressed were the 
auti-sUvory leaders with the value ofliin 
services, that they were determined 
that be should be kept in congreae at 
any price, uulil tlie questions growing 
out of slavery nud recoustriii-'liou were 
settled. 



JameB M. Ashle? waa fasliioned ujinn 
a large patlero, every way, — physi- 
cally, iiitcllectuHlly, and morally. Tliere 
was nothing petty, amall, or mean 
about him. He took large views of 
tilings. Ilui) he been a fitrnier be 
would have lieen it farmer upuu a Isr^a 
Hoale. He would have had large fields, 
be would hnve admired and preserved 
all the great trees, and like Webster be 
would have been delighted with tbe 
eweet breath of grent oxen wliea 
driven I>efore btm. He was a natural 
leader of men. There waa that inspira- 
tion and ntngiietiHni about him which 
comes from pbyaienl vigor, eincerity of 
purpose, determined will, and manly 
courage. In all the great political 
battles o( his tiuie be was in the front 
of the fight, never whining tn the 
hospital or looking out for personal 
safety in the rear. He was impressed 
by the sublime and lofty saybigH of the 
ancient propheta.and their ttreat phrases 
were often upon hie tongue. In bis 
first speech in congress in 1860, be point- 
ed out tbe evils and wickedness of 
slavery, and predicted wbat would lie 
the result of a war in its favor, and 
warned the slave-owners, gatbered 
about bim in tbe House, Hint "God is 
not mocked and His judgnieuU will 
not sleep forever." He loved poetry, 
an<l he hardly made a speech that did 
not contain some of tlie liuesof Wbit- 
tier. He loveil Hllle children, and they 
knew instiuclivcly that he was tlieir 
friend. The last time I ever saw bim 
alive two little girls, after i 
utes acquaintance, were in his lap fill 
ing the button-boles of hia coat wilb 
bouquets. 

Not only was the gencrons heart of 
this great man enlisted in behalf of the 
bondmen of his own country, hut It went 
out in sympathy lor all peoples strug- 
tcling for liberty in foreign lands. In bis 
eorly nianliood he prepiired to jola 
LopeK in his effort to secure 
cipAtioD of Cuba, but when he arrived 
in New York on his wnv to tbe Island, 
be learned that tiie unfortunate leader 
had been captured by the Spaniards nnil 
garroted in tbe city of Havana. His 
last public act was to preside at a great 



meeCinK in Toledo to ezpr«ee Bympathy 
for tlio unfurtuoaU Anueuians. 

The eympalliy of James M. Ashley 
was tlie genuine tiling — not an af- 
fei!iation — and liotlow pretense to keep 
himself iu tasliioii with ruckooa who 
sing lo tiie poptilnr taste. When 
the friends and diacipleH ol Jolin Brown, 
roen who had encouraged him to make 
liis mid upon slavery ftt Harper'a Ferry, 
nil deserted him, and public opinion 
wa« hostile or silent, Mr. Ashley, alone 
among all tlie men in the conntry, had 
the reckless and daring courage lo go 
into the midst of the angry and excited 
people of tlie South and visit the Irieud- 
iess and deserted old man in his priaon 
at Charleston — procured permission for 
the wife to viait her husband there 
and when the tragedy wits over, like 
fliiolher Joseph of Ariinathea, asked 
for and procured tlie body of tlie dead 
martyr, und cnriiig for it gently and 
kindly, sent it to the North where it now 
rests among the Adirouderk hills. Meet- 
ing the stricken wiFe he said, with tears 
Btreaming down his face, "Bear Madam, 
Virginia has hung your husband, but 
Virginia will some day erect a monu- 
ment to hia memory, and his name will 
live among the iiiartyra of freedom and 
tlie race when all rest ol ua are for- 
gotten." 

This act alone should endear the 
memory of James M. Ashley to all 
humane, generous, christian men and 
women everywhere, and for all time. 

Was the political li/e of James M. 
Ashley a succees? Picture the young 
hoy without money and without n home, 
standing uptm the southeru bunk of the 
Ohio at miduiiiht, without the hope of 
reward and at the peril of his life aiding 
a poor, friendless negro to escape from 
bondage. And then picture him in the 
prime of manhood staudini; in the hatla 
of Congress, with a I the grace and dig- 
nity of an Apollo, su.stuioed by the ap- 
plause of a great uatiou and the moral 
eensit of the civiliEed world, having the 
charge and securing llie passage of tlie 
loth Amendment to the Constitution, 
wliich abolishes the institution of slavery 
iu this country forever. Then he might 
well have repeated in the triumph of 



victoiioaa «ocoinpliBlimeiit, Uioa^ words 
of the BiipieDt prophet which he hud 
iitl^red LD hisfinit speech in Congreati 
yeiira before, " Gnd ia not miM-ked nnil 
His judgmetita will not sleep (urever!" 
When we coDsider that tlie miitn pur- 
pose aui) ohject of Governor A§htey in 
his public life nns to reatrict or destroy 
slavery anil secure the en franchise me lit 
of the ueicro, need we oelc the question 
whether his public life was n snccesB? 

Even the Hncieiit Ciilo who dei'lured 
year after year as he entered and retireil 
from the Ronian Senate ihHt "Cartliase 
:nnat he destroyed," if he had lived to 
see Marina sillintc uptm the ruins of Ihe 
desolated city, could not have enjoyed n 
greater victory or realised for his policy 

A few mouths ago I was seated alone 
witli Gov. Ashley on the platform of his 
car which hail been ewitehed olT by the 
shore of one of the most charmiti); lakes 
in Miehignu. The sun had gone down 
ju the woat and the ladiiig glories of the 
twilight were slowly being gnthe red into 
the shadows of the wooded hills which 
earrouuiled us. Nothing diaturbed the 
silence except the water of tlie lake as 
its gentle ripples, with a monotonous 
rythtn, kissed the clean white saud of the 
shore. Inspired by the hour and the 
BurroundioKB he recunuled to me there 
the fascinating atory of his life. Tlie 
harilahips, the perils, aud joys of his 
e»rly youth — his thrilling ndvenlures in 
aiding staves to escape — his experiences 
as a coantry printer and editor — hia 
early political camimigne iu Ohio — his 
explorations of a hrnuoh of Ihe Colum' 
bia River through the tremendoos 
gorges and canons of th» mountains of 
Unntnna, a territory lo which ho hA<l 
given orgBnixntlon and a name, and of 
which he was at that time governor — 
how wilhont personal capital and witU- 
ont experience in such an enterprise, 
and iu the face of obelactes which 
would have apnllad annrdiiniry niiin,he 
had bnilt and eqtiippeil three bundrfd 
miles of railroad — and then, as the stars 
came forth oue by une,he described that 
flpleodid galaxy nf great men witli whom 
he had lieen aaeocriated in public life, 
Lincoln. «iimnor, Wade, Wil«uti, Win- 



ler Davia auU oUiere. I reniemlitir the 
loucliiug jmthoe with wlikli he inid tlittt 
lie wuh nhooflt tlii* last survivor o( those 
frieada with whom h<> IiriI acted tiariag 
thewnr.antl the perioilof ret'ouatmi'tioii, 
hikI that in tlie natural courBe of events 
lie must soon follow tliem. He Oeclared 
that from his early mauljooil he had 
never known tlie feelinK of fear, anJ 
that the pnssago from this life bad no 
terronfurhlm. LIcdednred tiiatdeath 
seemed to him as necessary, sa nutnral, 
and as hoautifuT in the harnionions 
mystery of nature m the ripening of a 
blade of corn iu ils season. There was 
not n trace of vanity or ofTensive self- 
coDBciouauess in all his vonversntioa. 
It laid bare not only the life hat the 
character, the mind, and the heart of 
my friend. It reminded me of the lines 
of Whittier, whom he loved beet of all 
the poets: 
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s my lust extended conversation 
witli Governor Ashley, and with it I 
close this poor and nnwortliy tribute to 
one of the most large hearted and 
innnly of men, one of the most charita- 
ble and faithful of friends, and one of 
the most consistent, honornble, incor- 
ruptible and devoted puiillc servants 
this country has ever had I 



To spenk of tlie departed in presence 
of till) living is always a delicnte task, 
but when the life spoken of is one 
worthy of the highest commen<tation 
and priiise, the task becomes Alike 
difBunlt and delicste. To the task 
which tlie courteous invitation of the 
pastor of this church assigns me, I bring 
neither excellency of sjieech or wonls 
of wisdom, and I should do injustice to 
the memory of a friend whom I honored 
and esteemed highly, if I attempted 
either euloey, or rhetoricnl display, op 
utter one word of undeserved praise of 
tioveruor J. )I. Ashley. But it is nnt 
nncPssary to do either, because there is 
enough o( gri>uil achievement in his 



life to merit more j)raisp Uum 1 can 
besUtn in tliia tribute to liU meuiory. 
His work and what he did for tiie worlil, 
wiiibc>n|iprecial«(t by future Keneralloiw, 
not our own. His achieveiuimta, grand 
OS they are, were more for lli^ liiLure 
tliuu [he present. The dioiuenl hlesa- 
ings which we possess to-day, either aa 
iiidlvidnals or as a nation, arc not the 
reaulta of our own efTorta hut have been 
bequeathed to us by llie eSbrts of those 
wlio have gone before, aud are the most 
precious gifts that liave been left us. 
lint the individual, or llie people who 
receive the nchicvementd, Kloriea and 
beuclits at the generiiti'ius which pre- 
cceded them, without addiug to them 
thtmaelvea, are unworthy of such icifti, 
Sucli, 1 tAke it, was the tliought, the 
inspiration, or ambition that controlled 
niid directed Gov. Ashley during all the 
years of his busy and useful public 
and privnlo life. It is the expreased 
wish lliat I should epenk of liiui in his 
relations to the business world, because 
it was in this relation Cliat 1 kuew, and 
was associated with liim for a lime; 
but X aball con&ne myself to one buai- 
ness enterprise, with which he was 
cohnected, and its relatioua to Itiis cily. 
The world is too Rroflt a tiubject lor any- 
iHKly to discusB in a few minutes. In 
this one connection lliere ia enough t*> 
illustrate and emphnaixs the main 
rharacteristics of Gov. Ashley. 
When he toft 

he wad poor in dollars and cents, but 
rich in the esteem of mankind for all 
time. He had consecrated his life to 
the cause of human freedom, in Ibe 
interest of a race from whom he could 
not receive, and did not expect any 
reward, save perhapd their grnlitnde 
and appreciatiou for liia service* in 
their behalf; both of which, he laid me, 
he received to the fullest exient, as the 
colored people did everything in their 
power to honor bim while living, and 
preserve and perjietuiile liis memory 
when dead. They collected a portion 
of ilia addresses delivered on public 
oi'cnsiona, and caused theui U> be bound 
in a beautiful souvenir volume, present- 
ing him with twenty copies for hj« 



friends. Olio of wliicli 1 posaeas. TIiIh 
book, to the intellii;eiit nu<l better uil- 
ncated o( the coloroil peoiile, is very 
precious, tuitl licM ulHiuHt Huirri'il. 

Soon niter ho retirc^l from public life, 
tli« educolioii ol Ilia cliUdriiii and llUinx 
tliem for livee of iiaefiilii08« occupied 
his attention, aiid llie pkco where lliis 
could be doue to tbo beat lulvuntuge, 
was what flrat turned hia attculion to 
tbis city. Kia bouie nna in Toledo, 
and of coiiree bo bad kuoivn of the uni- 
verBiiy, unil inquiry aoon convinced 
him that Ann Arlwr was the pinco to 
raar and educate bis children i in this 
connection while looliinfC oji tbe lutvan- 
tagcs, opiiortunilies luid poaailile future 
of Uiis city, botti educational and (rum 
a bu'iDesa point, be ma<)e an 

On lookiuK at the railrond ninp of 
Michiicau, lie bhw a vast territory ex- 
tending nortli and soutli serosa the 
state, a distance of oFer three hundred 
miles, rich in varied rescourccs, and 
climntic conditions suiied tu any con- 
ditions in life; villi Toledo on the 
south and eoine point on Lake Michi- 
gan on the north. At the same time 
he learned that Bomebody else bad alxa 
made the same discovery, and had af- 
lually begun to take advantage of the 
opportunity ; for au examloation of the 
railroad records at Toledo diacloaed tlie 
important fact Iliat a Railroad Co. had 
lieeu organized, legally, in connection 
with the great Pennsylvania eyatetu, 
out of that city, and bad secured very 
valuable lerniiual and depot privileges 
rroui tlie Pennsylvania Company into 
Toledo; liad actually paid (or them, 
and hod built a few miles, northvranl 
out of tlie city. Ann Arlior then hud 
only Iha Michigan Central as an ont- 
let, an<I as (on and poor accouiuiuilations 
aa that, or any other railroad i;ould give 
a community that it liad, as it 8ii)i- 
posed. brmly within its grasp, with no 
possilile hope of relief. Because the 
late Hon. J. F. Joy, who was then at 
the head of the Michigan Central man- 
agement believed, and boldly asserted, 
that no combinalion of men and vapitui 
would ever Iw touikd (oollsb enough to 
undertake to build a railroad fmm nnv 
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direction to Ann Arbor; '*for," said Mr. 
Joy, ** there is nothing to build a rail- 
road for, but the few students who 
attend the university." Gov. Ashley 
was just the man for the occasion. His 
great mind grasped the advantages of 
the situation, and once a plan was for- 
mulated, like Napoleon, prompt and 
vigorous execution was sure, to follow. 
Further inquiry disclosed the fact that 
the railroad which had been started 
out of Toledo was owned by the Penn- 
sylvania Company, and to secure this 
was the first thing in order. He went 
at once to Phildelphia, and ''Tom 
Scott," the greatest railroad man that 
the world ever produced, was then at 
the head of the Pennsylvania system, 
which under his management and con- 
trol, became and is to-day the greatest 
and most perfect railroad system in the 
world. Gov. Ashley went to Mr. Scott's 
office in Philadelphia in the morning 
and met him. They had been friends 
when Mr. Scott was Secretary of War 
and Gov. Ashley was in Congress. Gov. 
Ashley told me he never received a 
wanner, or more friendly greeting in 
his life than on this occasion, and the 
entire morning was spent in talking 
over old times, when both were in pub- 
lic life ; Mr. Scott laying aside his vast 
business demands and refusing to see 
anybody. When Gov. Ashley apologized 
for trespassing on his time, Mr. Scott re- 
marked : ''Ashley, I will not see any 
man while yon remain in the city, if 
you will be my guest, and I want you 
to stay just as long as you can." After 
returning from lunch Gov. Ashley in- 
quired about the railroad that had been 
started north out of Toledo. Mr. Scott 
said, "the whole thing, is right there in 
my safe ;" that he never knew anything 
about whose crazy notion it was, only 
that "the stocks and bonds are right 
there in my safe." Gov. Ashley a8ke<l 
what kind of an arrangement he could 
make for the purchase of these bonds 
and stocks, amounting I think to $300,- 
000, and was told by Mr. Scott "any 
kind of an arrangement yon want to." 
In the language of Gov. Ashley himself, 
this just suited him, because he had 
not a dollar to pay for them with. Time 
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rorbiJs Dif going into the tleUilB of this 
iFBiisBL'tioti, thuusli it is vt^ry interest- 
ing. FiiilHtro it t<i «Ay, thnt io tiMi iiilii- 
ules ()i)V. Asliley Ijdil puri^lms(.'<l tlit' 
entire [irotiorly. witiioiit ii.iyiug n liollar 
down; tlio arrftiit-oinoiit in brief buing 
thnt > new ralltonil cnmpniiy was t<i be 
organized, extcnilliic an Tar as Ann 
Arbor, nnil iin eqiinl oinnunt nl [he 
bomls of the new road given to llie 
Pennsylvania Company (or the etncka 
Hud bonds of tlie old i-ompnny. The 
Btrihing pnrt of this whole traiissction 
wag, that the entire amount o( tlie 
l)onda and stnclu were delivered to 
Gov. Asliley by Mr. Scotl, simply on 
honor, which was just m Kood ils liie 
I)Oiid, nnd Mr. Scolt knew it- Here 
we linvo Ilie remarkable instance nf n 
■nun buyiuK a roiilion and a Italf dollurii 
rottli of property, tnroing around and 
paying for it in a few dnys, with )800,- 
000 worlli of tlie enmo property. Be- 
cuoBB the new road was orgiiiiized nnd 
tlie new bonds issued and tnrued over 
to Mr. Scott before one dollar more iiad 
been spent, or a rod of additional road 
bnilt. This was the agreement and 
botb parlies lived up to it. Neither of 
the parties to the transai'tion had the 
sligbtesL idea of ils vastness or import- 
ance. Gov. Ashley saw only the !id- 
vantnges it woulrl be to his road wlien 
it sliould be extended north and Mr. 
Scott thought there never would bp ii 
road bnilt any further north than Auu 
Arbor if it ever reached that city. 
This was shown by Mr, Scott snyiiig to 
Gov. Ashley, thathedidnot cunsidcr Ihe 
whole thing worth 300,000 cenU, and 
advised him not to fi^u] aw»y his titne 
with it; thnt he would llud tryinj; to 
bnild and run a steam cuuimurcini riiil- 
road very different front niuiiinit 
an underground railroad, audi aa Ash- 
ley ba<1 been connected with. "Be- 
cause," saidMr. Scott, "Every lime you 
delivered a colored man in Cimtidii yon 
coiild declare a dividend." 

Soon after tliis arrangement several 
new roads were bnilt into Tcledo, ami 
the trackage nud terminala secured by 
tbia purchase became very valuable, the 
income from them paying the interest 
on the whole iudebteducss ol tb<i rond 



as far north as Owosso, added to its 
very small earnings at that time. 

The people of Ann Arbor had long 
felt the need of an additional outlet, 
and aided the new road in every possi- 
ble manner. This enterprise never at- 
tracted any attention or scarcely noticed 
in rail road circles, until after it had 
begun to move north fro!u this city. 
Then its importance began to attract 
attention, and never did an enterprise 
encounter more bitter and violent oppo- 
sition than the Ann Arbor road, when 
once started northward. And never 
was a man called on to meet and over- 
come more difficulties than Governor 
Ashley at this time. All the power, the 
selfishness and greed of the rail roads 
were combined, and hurled at Governor 
Ashley to crush him at one blow, by 
destroying his enterprise, ruining his 
credit, blackening his good name, and 
driving him into bankruptcy and finan- 
cial ruin. But they failed. Like Fred- 
erick the Great, if he was ever crushed 
or defeated, he did not know it, and kept 
right on just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. This road intersected every 
rail road in Michigan, and entered terri- 
tory they had long considered their own. 
To crush and destroy this enterprise 
and its promoter was the first law of the 
other roads. The good name and fame 
of Governor Ashley was outrageously 
assailed. His integrity attacked in the 
most mean and underhanded manner, 
in the commercial and financial circles 
of New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
But he triumphed over them all, and his 
efibrts were crowned with success. 

At this particular time a great emer- 
gency arose in the affairs of Governor 
Ashley which shows him to have been 
a man equal to any crisis. A new en- 
terprise had been started to build a rail 
road from Lansing, in. connection with 
the Lake Shore via of Do Witt, St. Johns, 
Maple Rapids, Alma, Mt. Pleasant, and 
north to Lake Michigan. If successful, 
of course this destroyed the Ann Arbor 
enterprise, by taking possession of the 
territory. To prevent this, it was neces- 
sary that the Ann Arbor road get into 
the territory at once, and strange to say, 
almost without money, and with the 
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combined oppoeition oF the mil roails 
fIglitinK lilni nt every puiut, lie Btni-toii 
in ut Oa'obso Rn<l buill north to Bt. 
Louis a (listuncc i>f lirty iiiiloa. An 
achiovemoiit uDriviUnl in the liislury 
of any oUier iii«ii wlio ever uuJertook 
to liuiU) n mil roail. In ilic m»ntiiiie 
tlie Lakd Sliore project had been organ- 
i»ed, and Mr. A.. W. Wriglit, nuo of Urn 
largest iind iiio-it iiilliiouiial rapitulisU 
in llie StuiD, had been iutDr(>Btccl, and 
the road n&s hoiiig built from Alma as 
last U8 money would do it, Iwelre wiles 
liftviug been (Iniahed, And trainfi ran- 
oia^, aud twenty miles nearly ready Tor 
trains. When this stage was reached, 
the Lake Shore was then to take hold, 
and otimmence work tram Liinsintt 
north, tntius to be rnnniuH in a few 
months over the entire line as far north 
«« Mt. PldAsant, a •listAiice of about 
ei;£hly miles I think. You will jMir- 
diinu pereonal mention of myself as I 
wish to make very dear this crisis in 
the affairs of Goveruor Ashley. Mr. A. 
W. Wriglit and myself were on our way 
to Chicago, to meet Mr. Julio Newall, 
then nt the head of the Lake Shore 
system, and the late Hon, J. 51, Turner, 
of Lansing, to complete the arrange' 
meut with tlie Lake Shore road. When 
we had nearly reached Chica^, we 
were atlvised of the death of Mr. W. 
TI. V'anderbilt, and that Mr. Newall 
had left ChicaKO by special train for 
New York, bei^anse at this time the 
most imi)onnnt factor in the sfTairs of 
the Vanderhilto was John Newall. We 
reai^lied Detroit from Chicago the next 
morning, and I happened to mevt H. W. 
Ashley, whom I hod often met in cou- 
nection with these matters and esteemed 
him highly, although I was identified 
with a rival or hostile interest. Mr. Ash- 
ley reijuested that Sir. Wright and my- 
self go to New Yoik and see his father 
and talk matters over, aud to pay no 
Btlenlion to what the rival rail road 
interests said about him, bnt to go and 
judtce (or ourselves. At this time 
neither Mr. Wright nor myself had ever 
met Governor Ashley. .Ke I was going 
to Wiuihington the next day it was 
a^ri^ed that I should go to New York, 
study Governor Ashley aud make up 
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my mind what manner of man he was. 
That evening I went out to Lansing and 
while there met one of the managers of 
of one of the great railway systems of 
the state, and asked him about Gov- 
ernor Ashley; and if this gentleman 
could bo believed, there were few worse 
men outside of state prison; concluding 
by saying, ''no man was safe in selling 
him a car load of iron." Were this man 
alive I would give his name, but he is 
dead and my lips are sealed. Two days 
later in the Ebbitt House, in Washing- 
ton, I met Maj. McKinley. Here rgain 
you will pardon a personal allusion, 
necessary to properly explain matters. 
I had a very pleasant personal acquaint- 
ance with Maj. McKinley, sufficient to 
warrant me in asking for any informa- 
tion I desired, and that it was proper 
for him to give me, and had often done 
so. He represented the Canton district 
in Congress, which I think joins the 
Toledo district, that had been repre- 
sented by Governor Ashley in Congress, 
and it occurred to me that this distin- 
guished gentleman would know Gov- 
ernor Ashley. So I asked him the 
question, and he told me he knew him 
well. I then told him my object, and 
asked him his opinion of Governor Ash- 
ley in confidence, and he said he regard- 
ed him as "one cf the grand men of 
this country; a man of unquestioned 
integrity, and above doing a mean or 
dishonest act if he knew it. That he 
did not know how well fitted he might 
be, for conducting great business or 
commercial enterprises, but any wrong 
that might occur, would be the result of 
honest mistakes, because schem'ng and 
questionable methods were entirel}*^ 
foreig'i to his character, and that any 
man could trust him implicitly." 

Did time permit I would contrast the 
difference between selfish, mean, greed 
for money, and a generous, broad and 
and fair view of a man's character. The 
next morning I met Governor Ashley at 
his office in New York, for the first 
time. After studying the man, findii\g 
out all I could about him, I came back 
and simply reported to Mr. A. W. 
Wright and the other gentleman, that 
instead of "a scheming, dishonest sharp- 
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er," I touDd Uovenior Aslttey ti> he one 
of tliogriui'I men of the world. Tlmt 
the niotivrn which prompti^t JiiilHAla 
lielruy his hiubIit, iiml (,<r tiii< very 
eamu ohject, Bclllah t:rt'i-il for money, 
wns nt the bottom o( ti>e ^Inndnrs of 
Governor Ashley, 

In the course of it few woeits, Gov- 
ernor Ashluy was mauler of llio tiilua- 
tioti. WoBuUl him our enterprise nml 
ahKiiiloueil the Lake Shore project. 
From ttiat hour Governor Ashley vaa 
reco^iiixeil in llie great Atiancial affaire 
o( New York, auU his euterprise 1)et:Huie 
a Enotor in the grotit rail ronO trimsac- 
lioiiB of Hint t'ity. The Aun ArUoi ruaJ 
waaaonn completed to T.nke Michignii, 
a ciialauco of over tliree huudreil milt^s, 
niiii it Herms ua if this wouhl linve satis- 
lied the amhiliou vt moat any man. 
Notsowitli him. Just here let me re- 
late an QcrurreLuc whieh is only one of 
A tliousand tbnt might be related. 
There wore two men whom the Gov- 
ernor wished to interest in his road, and 
na I wne familiar with the country and 
had the detnila of its resources uu liand, 
lie sent me lo see one of them flrat. 1 
went over to the Union Trust Co., and 
met tills gentleman and made a trnthfol 
end correct repreaentatiou of the merits 
of the enterpnne, and conchided by say- 
ing: ''Dave, you can not do better Ihun 
iuvest your money in this enterprise." 
The gentleman then turned to me ond 
lie eald: " Brown, do yoB know Gov- 
oruor Ashley real well? I said I did. 
Then said lie: "I fully agree wilh yon 
that the Governor's road nill be the 
best piece of railroad property except 
the Michigan Central, in Michigan, 
when it is completed to Luke Michigan. 
But just as Moon as it gets there, Ashley 
will either tunnel or bridge that lake, 
au<I I don't want to bo In a position to 
huvi- lu help fnrniHh ihe money to do it. 
U is only about a hundred Uiilfs across 
tJiere and that will never etnp Ashley." 

On my return the Governor nnkcd me 
what my friend said, and 1 lold hhn. 
lie lamthed heartily and said that he 
proposed to both tunnel and bridge the 
lake, but he did not know that anybody 
snspeeted it, hut that it was tiut guin;- 
tu cost as itinch money as people wouhl 



auppose. Tliis wns tlip Hrst lime I ev«r 
lieard of wlml nderwarcls really ooL-urretl 
intuiineline'liKllii'i'lgiiiRl'nkflMkliigaD. 
Altlmt lime 1ih Imd eviUi-iitly fopceived 
tlieideanf toklngwlmle Irnms of freight 
ctiTB avroae tlie Lake, this, no uiftn or 
euterprise ever tlioitght possible, as no 
mnu but Governor Ashler would liave 
attempted it. Bo grpnt was his coiiB- 
deiice in wbat he uudertook, that he 
never faltered or hesitated in tLe exe- 
cution. The trausporliiig of wliole 
freight trains across Lake Michigan, 
was a novel and untried experiment. 
The mauuitude of the uudertakiug 
would have caused most any other man 
to have gone at it cnutiousl;. Not so 
with him, tlie greiitoess of the under- 
taking lent a charin to it for him. lu- 
atend of one boat to try the experiment, 
two were ordered, involving iinoatlay 
of half n million dollars. B; this one 
daring and tearloas experiment, involv- 
ing tlie outlay of Ihia sum of money, lie 
completely revohitionized tlie wliole 
quealion of the commerce of the nortti- 
west, and across the great takes It 
required n man with a sublime courage 
to do this, bnt he had it. 

To this city he was loyal and devoted, 
and did everything in his power to 
honor and benefit it. When lie organ- 
ized his road the name of onri'ity was 
inclniled, aod when the road hud 
reaehed a stage of im|>ortnnce, it was 
named the" Ann Arlmr Itoute." When 
a new engine was purchased Aiiu Arbor 
was painted upon it in large letters; 
when A private car wiia porchnsed its 
name was Ann Arbor ; and finally when 
the time came for reorganiinclju, and 
others had to assnnie control at the 
groat entcrpriae, and u new name ae- 
lected, lie requested that the roatl be 
named after our city and all oUiers 
dropped, and it was dune. By reason 
of this great enlerpriso bearing tlie 
name of this city, its commercial and 
business importance is given great prom- 
inence, so that we are known in every 
commercial and financial center of the 
globe. The Ann Arbor roatl has 
brnnght us in closer relations witli a 
portion o( Uie elate from whirh we 
were Iteforc completely isohtltHl. It has 



opened ii|> amJ uiule (ribuLary to ub a 
Iiorlion i>( tlie aUl« with nlikh we liai) 
beforo po coiineutiou. It Uns liroufclit 
our greiit univerBity into closer nnii 
more intiiiitite relnliuus wiili tliat pot- 
tiuii (if the sljite wlicro it lins nlwaya 
(oimU its truest (rietiila auU altleat do- 
CciitlerH, niid tliouRnmls of etuiieuts 
have availeil tlieaiBelvesot liie uuiver- 
Rily, tiecuosu of tlieee cioenr ami more 
iiitiuiute relations. It hiiB lirouiilit 
mnuy people to our city to make it 
their permanent home, hiiJ more will 
follow. And ill a thouaatid wnya tlint I 
can not take time to mention it linn 
contrilioteil lo our prosperity. For all 
this honor, and all iheae bciieOts, we 
are indehleJ to Governor Aithley. 

The tiniverHlty he regarded as one of 
grentcBt inslitutioiie of learniue iutho 
world because of lla eiiiality to all who 
enter it, Htid its Hbaolaie freedom from 
cnste or any calerinK to wealth and 
social pueitioii. The preait.ency of Uiie 
innlitiition lie rej{nri1ed an the bit;hest 
and most honorable position any man 
could occupy, if he dischartied the duties 
of this important oflice with ability. 
l''iir tlie present occupant of this Kreat 
odice he hail a most profound regard 
and appreciation. lie suid on one 
occasion that President Anicell would 
live and be remembered a Uiousand 
years ntler nearly every president of 
the United States had been forgotlen. 

Wlien he last visited this city, less 
than one year ago, he L-oiiie to lecture, 
ou the name nud fume of the mnn with 
whom he had heen so iutimalely usBo<^i- 
Bted, whose conHdenre and friendship 
lie eiij'iyed to the fullest extent— Abra- 
ham Lincoln ; and thoaa of us who 
heard that great lecture will never for- 
get it, and wu know that no mnn could 
have spoken of snolher as he spoke of 
Abraham Lincoln, except he had sUB- 
tnineO (0 him just tlie relatiomt that 
Mr. Asliky sustained lo Mr. Lincoln. 
At lliis time he was very feeble, al- 
though he seemed entirely tinconecioua 
of the fact. Ilia son, It. W. Ashley, 
came with him from Toledo, and when 
Judi;e Ilarrimon and myself met him at 
thn ilejiot it became a serious qnestion 
in unr niinils, whether he would he able 



to appear at all before the audience, 
though such a thought never entered 
his uiiud. That afternoon he hiid out 
more work for the next forenoon for 
both of us, than I was capable of doing, 
strong and healthy as I was. The next 
morning, knowing his aversion to rid- 
ing, I had the carriage around on the 
side street where it could be called 
when wanted. We were going over to 
call on Judge Gooley and President and 
Mrs. Angell first, and he proposed to 
walk, indeed he rather insisted on it. 

We drove over to Judge Cooley's and 
the meeting between these two great 
men was to me as sad and painful, as 
it was interesting and instructive. 
Both had been giants ; both had accom- 
plished great results in their respective 
fields of labor, but were now feeble, and 
I could not help but feel that their life's 
work was done, and as I had known 
both of them in the years of their great- 
est usefulness and power, could not 
help but ask myself the question as 
they sat there talking. Why do such 
lives have a limitation? Why do they 
ever end ? Why do the harsh laws of 
nature bring feebleness to the body 
when within there is such a mighty 
force capable of doing so much for 
the world. But I must not dwell on 
this subject. As they talked over so- 
cial, family, university and other plea- 
sant and minor matters, the conversation 
finally turned to themselves. Gov. 
Ashley laid down a course of exercise 
for Judge Gooley to follow daily, and I 
know it would require the strongest 
athlete Ann Arbor ever had to carry it 
out. When the Governor had finished 
his suggestions on this subject. Judge 
Gooley, looking out of the window, said 
to me : ''Brqwn whose carriage is that 
out there in front of the house?'' 
Before I could answer, the Governor 
appreciating the keen,humorous sarcasm 
of the inquiry, answered, he only ac- 
cepted the carriage out of courtsy to 
Mr. Brown ; that he was going to walk, 
and would ha ye done so except for Mr. 
Brown. As a matter of fact he could 
not have walked a single block. The 
interesting part of this incident is this : 
Here were two great men, both of them 
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in a ytei,k physicnl cr-uditiun, ono of 
ttiem iiertevtiy uonsciotia u( liiacon>li- 
tiun, ami ns 1 bolieved vory wiarly pre- 
aervluK all lljf> Mlrenulli lie liml left; 
the other utterly unfonsi-iona of his pli.v- 
slcttl weakiicsA and rc^arllt'ss of llic dp- 
rpKHity for preai^rvini; hhiieL'tt mid lliu 
strangest part uF it all la, that he 
thot)t;ht liiiiiBelf t^aputile of itoiu^ juMt 
tlio tliingti ho toUl Jixige Coolcy to do, 
liecttuiii' Iht-re wan no make bt^lievo iu 
him ; there wore no fiilae prei^Dsea in 
ttla i:ouiT)oailii)n. AnotNer simple inci- 
dent will illuatrnte another pliaae of 
o( bia character that I cannot refer to. 
There was one o( the grout railway cor- 
poralinns, and its niauaKers, tliat he 
thoiiglit frieadty to him, and duiai; all 
tliny eoithl to help and befriend him. 
Tliep had lifa conHdence, aud I think 
he iiFteu sought their ndviee and fouii- 
ael in bia truubles. 1 had not been i<n 
Wall street Icini; when I discovered 
that tbia corporation and lis maungera 
were ineimer than the others that were 
onupokeii and bitter in their heartless 
oppoaitiun; ag tliey were lulDg and 
lietraying his eooBilence to bia detri- 
ment and iojnry. When I auweeded 
in convineing him that thb was realty 
the caae, he was almost overcome, for 
R few seconds, and 1 never saw bim so 
befiTe. Wlien ho had recovered bim- 
aelf, without a word of comment, he 
totd nie thla very humorous at^ry of the 
parrot at the cirensi "The man who 
stands at the enterance of the ciri-us 
hod a parrot, and as the crowds were 
pushing and cronding to get in, it wns 
his duly to call out Jou't lie in a hnrry ; 
take your time ; plenty uf room ; your turn 
next. One day the parrot was raiasinc 
from its nci-nstomed pcrcb by the ride of 
its mnater.anil when tbe crowds bud pas- 
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out in search of bis bird. He had 
not gone far when bis atteuiion was 
drawn to about a hundred lT'iwb tlial 
were making an awful rm-ket ou one uf 
the hill sidea near by. As he Hjiproach- 
ed nearer the aiene ho soon discovered 
bia parrot, enga^d En an awful struggle 
with tbe orowa. It bad already killed 
m'irn thnn ft doxen, nnd wna snying In 
llie utber*. "Don't Ife inn burry ; take 



your time ; plenty of room ; your turn 
. next.'' When the parrot was rescued 
by its owner Polly's ^feathers were 
nearly all gone, and she was sore and 
injured K^nerally. The kind master 
was doing all he could to relieve the 
parrot of its injuries and in response 
to some of his sympathetic attentions 
Polly looked up into his face and said : 
''well, never mind, I am still in the cir- 
cus, and those crows are dead, and 
what are living are scared so they will 
never assail me again." I am like that 
parrot. What would have made most 
any other man frantic with rage and 
indignation at such treachery and 
meanness, only called forth from him 
a humorous story which perfectly illus- 
trated the situation. But time forbids 
further mention. My friend, Judge 
Ilarriman, this afternoon, in speaking 
of this useful and busy life asked me 
this question: ''What has become of 
this mighty force, so capable of accom- 
plishing so much good for the world?" 
I answer: "I do not know." "What 
has become of this bright light so re- 
cently extinguished 7" asked my friend. 
I do not care to know. I know it lives 
here in the splendid monuments it has 
left behind, that are enduring as the 
coming years of distant time. It lives 
here in a race redeemed from bondage 
and oppression and elevated into the 
sunlight of freedom, clothed with all 
the blessings of independent manhood 
and womanhood, with life liberty and 

happiness guaranted to them and their 
posterity for all time, by a change in 
the organic law of your country and 
mine. To the accomplishment of these 
great results this life contributed much, 
and consecrated a greater part of the 
years of its usefulness. It lives here in 
the construction of a great highwav of 
commerce, extending from the inland 
waters of one great commonwealth on 
the south to the shores of the inland 
seas of another, on the north, a dis- 
tance of three hundred miles; it lives 
in the great ships that it caused to be 
launched in the inland seas, revolution- 
izing the commerce of the great lakes ; 
it lives in all the pleasant memories 
and associations that it has left behind 
The people and the community which 
Gov. Asnley did so much to benefit and 
honor, would be ungrateful did they not 
honor his memory. 
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